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SECTION  L 

In  confequence  of  my  fitiiation  as  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians  in  Edinburgh,  I  have  had  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  paft,  and,  if  I  live,  fnall  have  for  near  a  twelve- 
month to  come,  the  honour  of  a  place  among  the  ordinary  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Though  thus  but  tranfiently  connedled  with  them,  and  with 
the  management  of  that  noble  inftitution  over  which  they  prefide, 
I  think  it  my  duty  moft  earneftly  to  call  their  ,  attention  to  a  long 
eftabiifhed,  but  very  bad  peculiarity  in  the  condu6l  of  it,  which 
to  me,  and  to  many  others  better  qualified  than  I  am  to  judge  of 
it,  has  long  appeared  a  very  ferious  evil,  and  one  which  in  fome 
meafure  fruftrates  the  benevolent  purpofe  of  this  inftitution; 

I  allude  to  the  mode  of  attendance  of  the  Surgeons.  Inftead  of 
a  few  furgeons  being  appointed  to  the  Hofpital  by  the  Managers, 
as  the  phyficians  are,  during  their  lives  and  good  behaviour,  all 
the  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  are 
isid  to  be  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  \  and  every  one  of 
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them  claims  it  as  his  right  to  a<5l  in  his  turn  as  attending  and 
operating  furgeon  in  this  Hofpital. 

This  ftrange  fyflem  was  at  one  time  an  innovation,  the  hiflory 
of  which  is  not  quite  forgotten.  It  is  not  however  fo  generally 
known,  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  was  and  is  a  grofs  violation 
of  the  promife  of  the  original  fubfcribers  and  founders  of  the  In- 
firmary, and  an  infringement  of  our  charter  obtained  on  the  faith 
of  that  promife. 

By  the  original  inflitution  of  this  Hofpital,  as  ftated  in  the  pe- 
tition of  the  Managers  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  ere(5l  them 
into  a  corporation,  which  petition  is  engro{red,  and  the  inflitu- 
tion itfelf  recorded,  and,  as  I  fliould  think,  unalterably  eftablilhed, 
in  the  charter  of  this  Infirmary,  "  Poor  fick,  properly  recom- 
*'  mended,  from  any  part  of  the  country,  who  are  not  abfolutely 
"  incurable,  are  to  be  entertained  and  taken  care  of  by  the  Royal 
*'  College  of  Phyficians  of  Edinburgh,  and  fome  of  the  mofl  Jliful 
*'  Chinirgeotis 

To  this  inflitution  and  promife,  on  the  faith  of  which,  as  flated 
in  the  petition,  our  charter  was  granted,  the  whole  of  the  char- 
ter refers.  For  that  exprefs  purpofe  this  corporation  was  con- 
ftituted ;  and  its  powers  are  exprefsly  limited  to  things  confiflent 
with  the  laws  of  the  realm,  "  that  may  tend  to  promote  the  faid 
"  charitable  defign  or,  as  it  is  more  fully  expreffed  in  another 
place  of  the  charter,  "  as  may  beji  conduce  to  the  charitable  end  and 

purpofe  above  mentioned^ 

It  is  plain  that  by  our  charter,  the  whole  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
ficians had  a  right  to  attend  in  this  Infirmary  :  but  not  fo  all 
the  furgeons. 

It  is  of  importance  to  obferve  here,  that  the  claufe  in  the  peti- 
tion, and  in  the  charter,  putting  the  Phyficians  and  the  Surgeons 
on  fo  different  a  footing  with  refped  to  their  mode  of  attendance 
in  the  Infirmary,  was  by  no  means  accidental,  but  deliberate,  and 

intended 
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intended  by  tlie  founders  of  the  Hofpital.  TKere  had  been  a 
violent  difpiite  between  them  and  the  Surgeons  about  it  for  fome 
years  before  the  charter  was  obtained,  which  was  not  till  1736. 
The  temporary  hofpital  had  been  conducfled  by  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  (the  original  founders  of  the  inftitution),  and  by  a 
few  of  the  Surgeons  chofen  for  that  purpofe  by  the  Managers 
from  1729.  This  felediion  had  given  great  offence  to  the  other 
Surgeons.  But  the  Managers  at  that  time,  fteady  to  their  purpofe, 
promifed  in  their  petition,  and  had  it  inferted  in  their  charter, 
that  the  poor  iick  were  to  be  taken  care  of  by  fome  of  the  mofi 
fkilful  Chirurgeons.  This  irrefiftibly  implies  two  things,  both  of 
which  are  felf-evident  at  any  rate,  and  both  of  which  it  is  much 
to  the  prefent  purpofe  to  attend  to  very  ftridly. 

Firfl^  It  implies,  that,  of  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  fome  may 
be  more  and  others  lefs  fliilful.  This,  I  prefume,  many  people 
would  very  readily  believe  without  the  evidence,  either  of  a  ghoftj 
or  of  a  Royal  Charter  :  for  this  reafon,  among  others,  that  it  is  ge- 
nerally known  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  individuals  of  many  differ- 
ent profefhons  ;  very  remarkably  among  lawyers  and  wig- makers, 
fhoemakers  and  tailors,  milliners,  cooks,  fiddlers,  dancing-mafters, 
poftillions,  and  phyficians. 

Secondly^  It  implies,  what  mofi;  people,  indeed,  all  that  ever  I 
heard  of,  except  one  fet  of  our  predecefTors  in  this  truft,  would 
confider  as  felf-evident,  that  it  ivas^  and  zV,  and  ever  miift  be^  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  Managers,  out  of  the  great  number, 
forty  or  more,  of  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  to  choofe  and  ap- 
point fome  of  the  mofi  fkilful  to  take  care  of  the  fick  poor  in  the  In- 
firmary. I  conceive  that  every  fet  of  Managers  v/ere  legally 
bound  to  do  this,  to  the  befl  of  their  knowledge,  information, 
and  behef,  by  their  oath  de  fideli  adminiflr^tione^  which  all  of 
them  are  by  the  charter  obliged  to  take  before  they  can  ad  as 
Managers.    That  oath  furely  relates  to  the  faithful  care  of  the 

fick. 
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iick,  and  the  duty  to  them  befitting  the  Managers,  as  much  as  to 
the  due  and  faithful  care  and  adminiftration  of  the  funds  of  the 
Hofpital :  for  to  that  end  and  purpofe  the  corporation  was  eredV- 
ed,  and  the  Kofpital  and  its  funds  axe  abfokitely  deftined. 

Adling  under  that  charter,  and  having  taken  that  oath,  the 
Managers  lurely  could  have  no  legal  right  to  violate  the  charter 
itfeif,  by  violating  one  of  the  exprefs  conditions  and  purpofes 
for  which  it  was  granted.  They  fureiy  could  have  no  more 
right  or  power  to  annul  one  claufe  or  condition  of  their  charter, 
than  to  annul  the  whole  of  it ;  or  to  infert  a  new  claufe  in  it ; 
or  to  give  tliemfelves,  by  their  own  authority,-  a  totally  new 
charter. 

I  doubt  whether  in  flrid:  law,  whatever  excufe  or  juflificatioa 
they  might  have  had  in  equity,  they  could  have  violated  the 
condition  of  their  charter,  and  exprefs  promife  and  original  defign 
of  their  inftitution,  even  for  a  good  purpofe. 

I  am  no  lawyer  :  but  I  know,  to  my  forrow,  by  a  fimilar  in- 
ftance,  in  which^  by  my  profelTion  and  ftation,  I  am  particularly 
interefted,  that  any  condition  or  limitation  in  the  charter  of  a 
corporation  is  held  fo  valid  in  law,  as  to  be  deemed  almoft  or 
quite  indefeafible. 

The  Royal  College  of  Phyfieians  in  Edinburgh  has  its  charter 
clogged  with  a  moft  unfortunate  limitation,  a  falvo  jure  of  all 
the  four  Univerfities.  of  Scotland :  or  rather  the  Jive-;  for  there 
are  two  Univerfities  in  Aberdeen,  as  there  are  in  England.  Of 
courfe,,any  man  who  has  a  diploma  of  Do6lor  of  Medicine  from 
St  Andrew's,  Glafgow,  Aberdeen,  or  Edinburgh,  is-,  ipjo  faEla.^ 
entitled  to  have  a  licence  from  our  College,  to  pra^flife  phylic  in ' 
Edinburgh,  without,  any  previous  examination  or  trial.'  This 
right  is-  always  fet  forth  in  the  formal  petition  for  a  licence  from 
our  College,  by  every  Phyfician  who  has  a  diploma  from- a  Scotch 
Uniyerfity  ;  and  it,  cannot  be  difputecL. 

But: 
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But  it  is  alfo  true  in  fa(fl,  that  fome  gentlemen,  who  have  flu- 
died,  or  pretended  to  ftudy,  phyfic,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  v/ho,  on  being  examined  by  the  Profeflbrs  of  medi- 
cine here,  have  been  found  grofsly  ignorant,  and  been  remitted 
to  their  fludies,  have  immediately  afterwards  obtained  the  diplo- 
ma of  M.  D.  from  fome  other  Scotch  Univerfity.  One  unlearn- 
ed gentleman,  whofe  head  feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  longer 
than  ufual,  had  the  wlfdom  to  provide  himfelf  with  fuch  a  di- 
ploma, (value  L.  14,  or  thereabouts),  before  he  allowed  the  E- 
dinburgh  ProfefTors  of  phyfic  to  examine  him,  having,  I  pre- 
fume,  got  juft  knowledge  enough  of  phyfic,  to  know  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  it,  and  that  poffibly  the  ProfefTors  would 
find  that  out  when  they  examined  him. — ^This  gentleman  had 
the  goodnefs  to  write  and  publiili  a  pamphlet,  and  one  of  the 
others  took  the  trouble  to  publiili  a  large  0(!^avo  volume,  abufing 
the  Edinburgh  ProfefTors  for  what  they  had  done :  which  publi- 
cations, of  courfe,  completely  juflified  the  ProfefTors. 

But  they  would  not  have  juflified  the  College  of  Phyficians,  in 
refnfing  the  young  Dodlors,  the  authors  of  them,  a  licence  to 
pradlife  phyfic  in  this  city,  if  they  had  applied  for  fuch  licence. 
We  could  not,  even  to  do  a  thing  clearly  expedient,  and  equi- 
table in  itfelf,  have  violated  that  claufe  of  our  charter  which  fe- 
cured  the  previoufly  exifling  rights  of  all  the  Scotch  Univer- 
fities. 

As  little,  I  fhould  think,  could  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary 
legally  break  the  promifes  in  their  petition,  and  violate  the  con- 
ditions fpecified  in  their  charter,  even  for  a  good  purpofe  ;  and 
ftill  lefs,  if  poflible,  could  they  do  fo  for  a  had  purpofe.  By  a 
good  purpofe,  here,  I  mean  fomething  that  tended  to  make  the  con- 
dition of  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  better^  and  their  chance  of 
fafety,  relief,  and  complete  recovery,  greater^  than  it  was  before. 
By  a  bad  purpofe,  here,  I  mean  any  thing  that  tended  to  make 
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their  condition  ivorfe^  and  their  danger,  their  fears,  their  fufJer- 
ings,  and  their  mifery,  on  the  whole  greater^  and  their  chance  of 
rehef  or  complete  cure,  lefs^  than  it  was  before. 

For  example,  on  the  principle  juft  now  flated,  if  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians  had  chofen  to  difpiite  the  point  with  them, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Managers  could  legally  have  oufted  them  of 
their  rights  coeval  with  the  inftitution,  and  eftablifhed  exprefsly 
in  the  charter,  of  being  all  of  them  Phyficians  to  the  Infirmary  j 
nor  confequently  could  the  Managers  have  appointed  (without 
the  confent  and  acquiefcence  of  our  College)  two  ordinary  at- 
tending phyficians  to  do  permanently  the  hofpital  duty.  But  the 
phyficians  were  too  wife,  and  knew  too  well  the  duty,  the  ob- 
jedl,  the  very  delicate  nature,  and  the  real  dignity  of  their  pro- 
feffion,  to  difpute  that  point  with  the  Managers,  after  it  became 
fully  evident  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  fick  poor  in  the 
Hofpital  ta  be  taken  care  of  by  a  very  few  of  them  permanent- 
ly, than  by  all  of  them  promifcuoufly  in  rotation^ 

As  little,  furely,  or  lefs,  if  poffible,  could  the  Managers  at  any 
time  be  entitled  legally  to  violate  their  charter,  or  any  exprefs  fti- 
pulation  or  condition  in  it,  or  promife  on  their  part  in  their  peti- 
tion praying  to  have  fuch  a  charter,  for  a  bad  purpofe,  incon- 
liftent  with  the  very  plan  and  terms  of  their  inftitution,  by  com- 
mitting the  care  of  the  fick  poor  in  the  Infirmary, — not,  as  they 
had  prom'ifed  in  their  petition,  and  as  the  public  at  large,  and 
chiefly  the  fick  poor,  had  a  ftrong  intereft,  and  a  chai'tered  rights 
to  exped:  and  require,  to  fome  of  the  moji  Jkilful  ch'irurgeons ;  but, 
indifcriminately  to  the  moJi  Jkilful  and  the  leaf  fdful  of  them,, 
on  a  fyftem  of  rotation  abfurd  almoft  beyond  belief  or  compre- 
henfion,  and  pregnant  with  endlefs  mifchief. 

Yet  this  has  been  done,  by  one  fet  of  Managers,  more  than 
fixty  years  ago ;  and  the  evil,  great  from  the  firft,  has  increafed, 
AS  increafing,  and  ought  to  be  removed. 
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No  perfon  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  men,  will 
iever  fuppofe  that  fo  grofs  and  plain  a  wrong  was  done  for  no- 
thing. Bad  as  mankind  may  be  thought,  the  worfl  of  them 
will  hardly  do  a  great  wrong  to  others,  who  had  never  injured  or 
offended  them,  and  who,  in  their  utmoft  mifery,  had  been  en- 
trufted  to  their  charitable  care,  without  fome  ftrong  inducement ; 
And  every  perfon,  of  competent  underftanding,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  will  guefs  with  confidence,  that  fo  monftrous  an 
evil  could  fpring  from  no  other  root,  but  that  one  which  has  mofl 
juflly  and  emphatically  been  termed  the  root  of  all  evil,  Mo7iey^ 
Momy ;  whofe  magic  power  has  fometimes  made  Juftice  fee,  and 
often  has  made  men  blind  who  faw  the  clearefl ;  which  once 
made  Demojihenes  almofl  fpeechlefs  ;  and  which  every  day  perverts 
the  ftrongeft  judgment,  and  fometimes  even  leads  aftray  a  bene- 
volent and  upright  heart. 

Such,  I  ferioufly  believe,  was  the  cafe  in  this  inftance.  At  leaft 
the  fa6l  is  certain,  that  one  fet  of  Managers,  whofe  general  cha- 
radler  for  integrity,  benevolence,  and  public  fpirit,  was  unquef- 
tionable,  forgetful  of  their  firft  and  facred  duty  to  the  fick  poor 
•entrufled  to  their  charitable  care,  and  regardlefs  of  their  oath 
de  Jideli,  deliberately  did  that  great  evil,  for  Money ;  not  mo- 
ney for  their  own  private  ufe,  but  money  to  increafe  the  public 
fund  of  the  Hofpital. 

The  hiflory  of  that  curious  tranfadlion  is  well  known  to  the 
Managers  and  to  the  Surgeons  :  it  is  fully  recorded  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  both  corporations  ;  and  there  can  be  no  difpute  about 
it.  There  is  no  occafion  to  detail  it  minutely  here  :  I  fhall  have 
frequent  occafion  to  refer  to  it  in  the  fequel  of  this  Memorial. 
It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  ftate  what  the  confequences  of 
it  have  been,  and  are  at  this  day. 

It  would  be  little  to  the  purpofe  here,  little  to  my  own  credit, 
very  little  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  Managers,  flill  lefs  to  the  gra- 
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tification  of  tlie  public,  and  lead  o£  all  to  the  benefit  of  the  iick 
poor,  who  at  prefent  are,  or  hereafter  may  be  in  the  Hofpital, 
to  have  ftated  what  are  the  terms,  the  fpirit  and  purpofe,  and  the 
primary  condition  of  our  charter  :  It  would  even  be  little  to  have 
eftabhlhed,  that  fuch  a  charter,  or  condition  or  claufe  in  it,  or  fuch 
a  fpecific  promife  on  the  part  of  the  original  fubfcribers  and 
founders  of  tlie  Hofpital,  referred  to  in  the  charter,  is  indefeahble 
by  the  Managers  acling  under  the  charter,  and  not  to  be  fet  afide 
by  any  authority  known  in  this  country  lefs  than  that  of  an  a6l 
of  parliament :  All  thefe  things,  however  completely  efFe6led, 
would  avail  nothing,  and  probably  would  not  even  induce  the 
Managers,  certainly  ought  not  to  induce  them,  to  try  to  en- 
force by  law  their  original  charter,  and  fet  afide,  as  illegal  and 
incompeteut,  a  tranfadlion  for  money,  (which  of  courfe  muft 
be  refunded),   and  a  formal   bargain,   inconiiftent  with  our 
charter  ;   unlefs  it  be  alfo  fhewn  that  the  tranfadlion  has  been 
very  bad  for  the  Hofpital,  in  its  primary  obje6l  and  moft  elTen- 
tiai  interefl ;  I  mean,  the  proper  care  of  the  fick  poor  admitted 
into  it. 

Till  this  is  done,  the  Managers  can  have  no  great  intereft,  and 
no  honourahh  or  reafonable  motive  for  trying  the  queflion.  They 
would  even  have  ftrong  reafons  for  not  bringing  it  to  a  public 
difcuiTion ;  I  mean,  that  the  tranfacflion  alluded  to  is  little  to  the 
credit  of  their  predecelTors  in  this  truft.  And  though,  for  other 
confiderations,  we  fliould  be  entitled  to  bring  the  queftion  to  trials 
and  to  obtain  a  decifion  in  our  favour  on  the  ftri6l  principles 
of  law ;  yet  we  fhouid  be  heard,  even  in  court,  with  fome  diftruft 
and  difa.pprobation ;  and  we  fhouid  certainly  incur,  and,  what  is 
worfe,  we  fhouid  richly  deferve,  the  indignation,  inftead  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  public,  and  the  reproaches  of  the  fick  poor  ad- 
mitted into  the  Hofpital,  if  we  availed  ourfelves  of  a  firict  point 
of  law,  to  enforce  a  right  which  was  had  for  them,  or  to  fet  afide 
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a  tranfadion  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  for  their  effen- 
tial  benefit. 

It  is  incumbent  on  me  therefore  to  {hew,  that,  as  Managers  of 
the  Hofpital,  we  are  guardians  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  fick 
poor  admitted  into  it ;  and  that,  in  this  view,  we  have  the  ftrong- 
eft  intereft  and  moft  cogent  reafons  for  wifhing  to  enforce  our 
legal  chartered  right ;  and  for  demanding,  that  a  tranfadlion,  in- 
confiftent  with  that  right,  and  crvielly  bad  for  the  fick  poor,  fhali 
be  annulled. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  equity  of  the  cafe  ;  on  which,  juft  as  much 
as  on  the  point  of  ftridl  law,  we  muft  reft  our  caufe.  Far  from 
wilhing  to  keep  it  out  of  view,  or  to  Ihrink  from  the  moft  pub- 
lic and  rigorous  difcuffion  of  it,  I  vsrifti  to  bring  it  forward,  to 
place  it  in  the  cleareft  light,  to  ftate  it  ftrongly,  and  to  illuftrate  it 
fully. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  I  may  be  of 
fome  ufe. 

I  know  that  I  am  totally  unable  to  argue  a  point  of  law.  I 
know  that  I  cannot  argue  even  a  point  of  equity,  as  a  lawyer 
would  do.  I  know  that  I  cannot  make  the  moft  of  thofe  ftrong 
and  obvious  confiderations  of  natural  juftice,  and  humanity,  and 
good  faith,  and  expediency,  and  common  fenfe,  which  this  cafe 
fo  amply  aiTords.  That  muft  be  the  buiinefs  of  an  experienced 
and  able  lawyer. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  that  the  difcuffion  of  this 
cafe,  on  principles  of  equity,  involves  the  knowledge  and  con- 
fideration  of  many  fadls  and  circumftances,  quite  foreign  to  the 
habits  and  the  thoughts  of  lawyers,  which  the  ofnce  and  duties 
of  my  own  profeffion,  and  near  thirty  years  intimate  acqiiaintance 
with  this  Hofpital,  have  made  familar  to  me. 

Many  of  thefe  particulars  are  fo  intimately  blended  with  the 
principles  of  the  eqiiity  of  the  cafe,  as  to  be  almoft  or  quite  e£^ 
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fential  to  it.  Even  the  confideration  of  the  clofe  affinity  be- 
tween the  duty  befitting  the  managers  of  an  hofpital  towards  the 
fick  poor  admitted  into  it,  and  the  profeffional  duty  of  phyfi- 
cians  and  furgeons  to  the  fame  fick  poor,  when  their  patients, 
may  deferve  the  moft  ferious  attention.  The  two  duties  appear 
to  me  fo  near  akin,  as  to  differ  chiefly,  or  folely,  in  this  refped, 
that  in  point  of  common  fenfe,  and  good  faith,  and  natural  juftice, 
the  former  (the  Managers)  are  bound  to  procure^  what  the  latter 
(Phyiicians  and  Surgeons)  are  bound  to  do^  for  the  fick  poor 
entrufted  to  their  care.  Both  duties  appear  to  me  indefeafible 
and  fiipreme ;  that  is,  fuperior  to  all  confiderations  of  interefl  or 
conveniency  that  can  be  put  in  competition  with  them. 

If  I  can  explain  and  illuflrate  thefe  things  to  the  convidion  of 
men  not  lawyers,  and  who  perhaps  never  thought  of  them  be- 
fore, I  may  do  fo  to  the  convidlion  of  lawyers  alfo  :  or  at  leafl 
I  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  furnifh  them  fome  new  infor- 
mation of  curious  particulars,  and  fome  materials,  or  hints,  of 
which  they  will  know,  much  better  than  I  can  do,  how  to  avail 
themfelves. 

If,  in  this  good  caufe,  I  can  do  the  humble,  but  neceffary,  of- 
fice of  the  bellows-blower  to  the  organifl,  which  I  think  not  im- 
pofTible,  my  wifhes  will  be  amply  gratified. 

As  a  Manager  of  the  Infirmary,  I  can  have  no  wifh,  and  if  I 
had  the  wifli,  I  have  not  the  power,  to  renounce  or  give  up  one 
iota  of  its  legal  rights  on  any  occaiion,  and  leafl  of  all  on  fo 
interefling  an  occafion  as  the  prefent. 

But,  as  an  upright  man,  wifhing  to  ad  fairly  and  openly  to 
all  concerned,  wifhing  to  reafon  ftridly,  but  candidly,  in  the 
condud  of  my  argument,  wifliing,  in  fhort,  to  reafon  and  ad 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  upright,  intelligent,  and  candid  men 
fhall  be  convinced  by  my  argument,  and  approve  of  my  condud, 
I  have  no  objedion  to  ftate  and  argue  our  cafe  as  it  would  have 
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Jlood  if  there  had  been  no  fiich  claiife  in  our  charter  as  I  have 
ftated,  and  beheve  decifive  as  to  our  legal  right, 

I  fhall  fuppofe^  that  in  our  charter  not  one  word  had  been 
faid  of  the  Royal  College  of  Fhyfic'ians  in  Edinburgh^  or  o£ fome  of  the 
mojl  fkilful  Chirurgeons.  I  fliall  fuppofe  that  our  charter  had  ere6l- 
ed  this  corporation  for  the  purpofe  of  managing  an  Hofpital 
wherein  fick  poor  were  to  be  entertained  and  taken  care  of  by 
phyficians  and  furgeons :  or  ftill  more  generally  and  briefly,  an 
Hofpital  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  lick  poor  ;  and  that  our  powers 
(by  the  charter)  had  been  limited  to  fuch  "  things  conffent  with 

the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  may  hef  conduce  to  the  charitable  end 
"  and  purpofe  above  mentioned.''^ 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  moft  honourable  and.  liberal  way  of 
ftating  the  cafe,  to  which  no  perfon  can  reafonably  objedl. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  any  perfon  can  be  fo  irrational 
or  fo  fhamelefs,  as  to  maintain,  that  we,  a6ling  under  fuch  a  fup- 
pofed charter,  could  legally  and  effe6tually  do  any  thing,  and 
leaft  of  all  make  a  perpetual  bargain,  not  only  not  conducive  to 
the  charitable  end  and  purpofe  for  which  this  corporation  was 
eredled,  but  direcflly  inconffent  with  it,  and  undeniably  very  bad 
for  the  patients. 

Now,  even  in  this  view  of  the  cafe,  I  think  it  may  be  fhown, 
on  principles  of  natural  juftice,  humanity,  and  common  fenfe, 
enforced  in  fome  refpe(fts  by  certain  medical  confiderations, 
that  the  tranfadion  and  bargain  which  I  reprobate  muft  be 
fet  afide. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  fpecifying  any  par- 
ticular inftances  of  negligence,  unfldlfulnefs,  or  incapacity  in 
individual  furgeons,  who,  by  virtue  of  that  bargain,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  claufe  in  our  charter,  have  taken  care  of  the  fick 
poor  in  the  Infirmary, 
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If  a  dozen  fuch  inftances  were  proved  Inconteftably,  tKey  could 
lead  to  no  fair  conclufive  general  inference  againffc  the  bargain, 
but  only  to  certain  inferences  with  refpedl  to  thofe  llirgeons  in- 
dividually. It  might  be  faid,  and  very  properly  it  would  be 
faid,  Let  thofe  individuals,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  their 
refped:ive  cafes,  be  admonifhed,  or  cenfured,  or  inftru<5led,  or, 
if  found  abfolutely  incorrigible,  let  them  be  forbidden  to  take  care 
of  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital :  but  let  the  general  fyftem  of 
promifcuous  attendance  in  rotation,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  bargain, 
ftill  Hand  good. 

It  never  can  be  the  intereft  or  the  wifh  of  the  Managers  to  en- 
ter on  fuch  painful  and  needlefs  difcuffions,  or  to  bring  to  public 
view  misfortunes  which  ought  never  to  be  known.   Nor  are  they 
entitled  to  confider  as  faults^  what  in  candour,  and  even  in  ftrid: 
juftice,  fhould  be  regarded  only  as  misfortunes.    It  is  not  the  fault 
of  a  youth  of  four-and- twenty,  juft  going  to  begin  the  practice 
of  his  profcfTion,  that  he  has  not  all  the  Ikill,  and  ufeful  expe- 
rience, and  manual  dexterity,  of  a  furgeon  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  has  had  very  extenlive  pra61:ice  for  twenty  years.    It  is  the 
fault  of  that  execrable  fyftem,  eftabliflied  by  a  fordid  bargain, 
which  gives  to  every  fuch  youth  who  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  that  right  of  attendance  in  the  Hofpital, 
which,  on  every  principle  of  expediency,  and  humanity,  and  natu- 
ral juftice,  and  common  fenfe,  as  well  as  by  the  exprefs  terms  of 
our  charter,  ought  to  be  given  only  to  fonie  of  the  moft  fkilful  of 
them.    Nay  more,  that  fyftem  IndlreBly  obliges  the  youngeft,  the 
moft  inexperienced,  and  who  muft  therefore  be  prefumed  the  leaft 
fkilful,  to  undertake  that  nice  and  arduous  taflc ;  while  it  leaves 
the  moft  experienced  and  fkilful  at  liberty,  and  even  affords  them 
a  ftrong  inducement,  to  decline  it.  Thefe  may  decline  it  without 
injury  to  their  ovv^n  well-eftablifhed  chara(5ler ;  even  their  great 
occupation  in  private  practice  may  be  an  excufe  for  doing  fo ; 
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while  their  prudent  relu(5lance  to  rifk  tlieir  own  cliara(5ler,  \>y 
taking  any  fliare  in  a  fyftem  which,  they  know  to  be  bad,  and 
by  which  they  have  much  to  lofe  and  nothing  to  gain,  is  a  flrong 
motive  for  withdrawing  from  it.  But  a  young  furgeon,  rather 
wilhing  to  begin  than  actually  beginning  the  private  practice  of  his 
profeffion,  may  naturally  wifh  to  have  an  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing on  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  all  the  operations  of  furgery, 
not  one  of  which  he^had  performed  before.  He  may  think  it  a 
good  piece  of  education  in  his  profeffion.  At  any  rate,  he  cannot 
decline  to  attend  in  his  turn,  without  feeming  to  acknowledge 
fome  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  inferiority  to  his  profefTional  bre- 
thren who  are  eager  to  undertake  the  fame  tajQi. 

Nor  could  the  Managers  propofe  by  any  fuch  enquiries  into 
things  paft,  to  re(5lify  any  evils  that  have  been  done.  Their  only 
rational  objedt  in  this  cafe,  is  to  prevent  the  continuance  or  repeti- 
tion of  fuch  evils  in  future. 

This,  it  is  evident,  can  be  done  only  by  fhewing  plainly  and  ful- 
ly the  nature  and  greatnefs  of  the  evils  inevitably  and  necejfarily 
proceeding  from  the  promifcuous  attendance  of  the  furgeons  by 
rotation ;  which  evils  confequently  cannot  be  removed  while  that 
fyjlem  is  allowed  to  continue.  Thefe  alone  are  the  evils  of  it  to 
which  I  allude,  to  which  I  have  peculiarly  turned  my  attention, 
and  which  I  undertake  to  explain,  and,  if  required,  to  prove,  in 
their  fulled  extent. 

I  will  own  that  I  have  another  view  in  Hating,  very  particularly 
and  ftrongly,  thofe  evils,  and  in  fliewing  whence  they  necelTarily 
proceed. 

For  certain  reafons,  which  will  appear  in  the  fequel  of  this  Me- 
morial, I  have  the  vanity  to  think,  that,  by  fo  doing,  I  may  make 
a  flrong  and  favourable  imprefTion  on  many  of  thofe  who  perhaps 
at  prefent  believe  that  they  have  an  intereft  and  a  right  adverfe  to 
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ours,  and  to  what  we  reckon  effential  to  the  proper  care  of  the  fick 
poor  in  the  Hofpital. 

I  think  the  cafe  may  be  ftated  to  them  fairly,  and  yet  fo  ftrongly, 
on  the  general  principles  of  natural  juftice,  humanity,  and  common 
fenfe,  that,  if  there  were  not  in  this  Iiland  a  court  that  could  enforce 
the  principles  of  law  or  equity,  ftill  they  would  find  that  they  could 
gain  neither  honour  nor  advantage,  but  quite  the  contrary,  by  in- 
fifting  on  their  bargain. 

If  I  can  fucceed  in  this  attempt,  1  fhall  both  accelerate  the  good 
which  I  have  in  view,  and  alfo  fave  the  Managers  the  trouble  and 
expence  of  litigation. 

I  know  what  happened  formerly  at  different  times  when  this 
queftion  was  agitated  ;  but  I  am  not  difcouraged.  Many  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe  are  now  greatly  changed.  The  example  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  which  at  one  time  was  the  ftrongeft  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  bargain  with  the  Surgeons,  is  now  diredlly 
and  ftrongly  againft  it. 

Uniform  and  ample  experience  for  more  than  fixty  years,  has  fully 
fliewn  how  bad  the  fyftem  in  queftion  has  been  for  the  fick  poor  in 
the  Hofpital ;  and  how  unavailing  even  for  that  purpofe  which  the 
furgeons,  who  after  a  hard  ftruggle  got  it  eftablifhed,  had  moft  at 
heart.  Above  all,  I  truft  to  the  more  liberal  and  honourable  fenti- 
ments,  and  more  enlarged  and  juft  views  of  the  fubjedl,  which  now 
prevail  among  the  furgeons  themfelves,  as  well  as  among  others 
who  have  an  intereft  in  it.  I  know  for  certain,  that  many  of  them 
think  on  this  point  juft  as  I  do  ;  and  I  truft  that  all  of  them  wiH 
do  fo  when  they  attend  to  it  ftridlly.  I  know  there  has  been 
great  a  change  in  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  the  more  refpecftable 
inhabitants  of  this  city  within  thefe  feventy  years,  at  which  time 
this  queftion  was  firft  agitated,  that  thofe  confiderations  which  the 
furgeons  openly  avowed,  and  ftated  as  the  ftrongeft  arguments  in 
their  favour,  cannot  now  be  avowed  j  and,  if  avowed,  would  be  re- 
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ceived  with  honeft  and  keen  indignation.  Of  thefe  obfolete  argu- 
ments, a  fhort  fpecimen  is  given  in  the  fequel  of  this  Memorial ; 
and  a  very  fhort  one,  I  am  fure,  will  fuffice. 

I  know  alfo  what  is  commonly  faid  of  corporations,  that  they 
have  neither  fliame  nor  confcience  ;  and  that  many  men,  united  in 
a -corporation,  will  do  things  without  fcruple  or  rcmorfe,  at  which 
as  individuals  they  would  have  fpurned  with  indignation.  But 
this  I  do  not  implicitly  believe,  and  I  am  fure  it  is  not  univerfally 
true. 

I  know  very  well  that  a  Royal  Charter  can  never  confer  either 
moral  virtues  or  intelle(5lual  endowments  ;  but  as  little  can  it  take 
them  away. 

I  know  well,  that  on  a  limilar  occafion,  fifty  years  ago,  that  cor- 
poration over  which  at  prefent  I  have  the  honour  to  prefide, 
waved  its  indifputable  legal  right,  and  adted  juft  as  liberally  and 
honourably  as  any  individual  member  of  it  could  have  done  in 
the  fame  circumftances. — I  can  fee  no  phyfical  or  moral  obftacle 
to  the  furgeons  behaving  juft  as  well  at  prefent. 

This  may  be  thought  precarious.  Be  it  fo.  There  can  be  no 
harm  in  making  the  experiment.  Lawyers  have  long  ago  de- 
termined, that  Superfua  non  nocent.  Our  chance  of  fuccefs,  in 
that  experiment,  will  not  be  the  lefs,  that  thofe  on  whom  it 
it  is  tried,  know  beforehand  that  we  have  law  and  equity  on 
our  fide. 

And  when  this  Memorial  fhall  be  laid  on  the  table  in  Surgeons 
Hall,  and  five  and  forty  fcalpels,  fharper  than  razors,  fliall  be 
drav>rn  at  once  to  diffedt  it  to  the  bone,  the  operators  will  not  be 
lefs  cautious  or  fkilful  in  their  bufinefs,  for  knowing  that  it  has  . 
been  revifed  by  counfel  learned  in  the  law. 
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SECTION  II. 

j^E  FORE  I  attempt  to  fliow  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil  necejjarily  re- 
fulting  from  the  pernicious  fyftem  of  all  the  Fellows  of  the  RoyaS 
College  of  Surgeons  having  a  right  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital  pro- 
mifcuoufly  by  rotation,  it  is  proper  to  ftate  what  ufe  they  a6lually 
make  of  that  right :  elfe  it  might  be  faid  that  I  was  conlidering 
not  real  but  only  imaginary  or  poflible  evils,  which  were  to  be 
dreaded  frogi  it ;  but  which  in  fad:  were  either  totally  prevented 
or  greatly  leffened,  by  the  humane,  prudent,  and  delicate  ufe  which 
the  furgeons  made  of  fo  dangerous  a  right. 

The  fad:  is,  as  the  Managers  may  be  convinced  in;  a  moment, 
by  perufing  the  lift  of  the  furgeons  who  have  attended  in  the  Hof- 
pital by  rotation  during  the  laft  three  years,  that  though  all  of 
them  claim^  all  of  them  do  not^  choofe  to  exerc'ife  that  right.  But 
many  of  them  do  rigoroufly  avail  themfelves  of  it  :  chiefly  the 
junior  members  of  their  college ;  all  of  whom,  to  the  number  of 
feventeen,  counting  upwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  lift,  who  re- 
fided  in  Edinburgh,  did  attend  and  operate  in  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
in  the  laft  rotation  or  fucceffion,  each  for  two  months  at  a 
time.  Of  the  feventeen  juniors,  from^  Mr  Lawfon  to  Mr  George 
Bell  inclufive,  only  four  have  not  attended  in  their  turn ;  name- 
ly, Mr  Lawfon,  who  is  furgeon  to  a  regiment  in  a  diftant 
part  of  England;  Mr  Charles  Anderfon,  whofe  fituation  is  the 
fame  with  Mr  Lawfon's  :  Dr  William  Nift)et,  who  is  fettled  in. 
London;  and  Dr  William  Farquharfon,  who  has  now  retired  to 
the  country.  To  make  up  for  thefe  four  not  refident  in  Edin- 
burgh, there  were  at  the  end  of  laft  year  fve  more  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  whofe  names  come  after  that  of  Mr 
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George  Bell  (the  prefent  attending  furgeon  :  March,  1800.)  Their 
tijne  of  attendance  in  fucceffion  will  extend  to  ten  months,  that 
is,  till  die  I  ft  March  i8oi.  Before  that  time  probably  three  or  four 
more  will  be  on  the  lift,  implying  the  attendance  of  the  junior 
furgeons  in  the  Hofpital  in  fucceffion  for  three  or  four  years  with- 
out interruption. 

But  many^  indeed  mojl  of  the  fenior  members  of  that  refpe(flable 
body,  men  of  the  higheft  eminence  in  their  profeffion,  in  whofe 
charadler,  and  judgment,  and  knowledge,  and  attention,  andlkill, 
and  dexterity  in  the  important  article  of  chirurgical  operations, 
the  public  has  the  greateft  confidence,  have  withdrawn  them- 
felves  from  that  public,  honourable,  and  charitable  duty. 

Of  the  three-and-tisoenty  fenior  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons^ 
counting  downwards  from  the  top  of  the  lift,  only  four  have  at- 
tended in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  rotation.  Thefe  four  were,  Mr 
RulTel,  Mr  Wardrope,  Mr  Arrot,  and  Mr  Latta. 

This  non-attendance  of  many  of  the  moft  experienced  and  moft 
eminent  of  the  furgeons  began  long  ago,  but  has  increafed  very 
much  of  late :  and  though  a  very  great  evil  in  itfelf,  and  a  grofs 
violation  of  the  bargain  with  the  Managers,  at  leaft  of  the  fpirit 
and  meaning  of  it,  though  not  juft  of  the  terms  of  the  contracl, 
now  palTes  unnoticed.  But  I  have  been  informed,  that  when  it 
iirft  began,  it  was  ferioufly  taken  notice  of  by  the  Managers,  and 
complained  of  by  them  as  a  breach  of  the  contra6l  on  the  part 
of  the  furgeons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Managers  at 
leaft,  and,  as  I  fiifpe£l,  the  furgeons  too,  had  no  fuch  tiling  in- 
view  when  they  made  the  bargain. 

The  Managers  will  fee,  by  their  own  minutes  at  different  periods 
within  thefe  feventy  years,  that  different  plans  have  been  pro- 
pofed  to  remedy,  or  at  leaft  to  leften,  fo  great  and  ftriking  an  evih 
At  firft  it  was  propofed  (by  the  furgeons  themfelves)  that  an  elder 
and  a  yovmger  furgeon  fiiould  attend  together ;  this,  as  might  eafily 
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liave  been  forefeen,  came  to  nothing.  At  another  time  the 
flrange,  perplexed,  expenlive,  and  equally  unavailing  fyftem,  of 
four  fubji'itute  furgeons  attending  along  with  thofe  in  rotation,  and 
inftead  of  thofe  who  declined  to  attend  in  their  turn,  was  adopted ; 
and  after  a  full  trial  for  many  years,  was  given  up  as  ufelefs. — > 
The  fyftem  of  rotation  being  in  itfelf  fundamentally  bad,  may 
eafily  be  made  ivorfe ;  but  never  can  be  made^oo^;  nor  even  better 
than  it  was  at  firft :  and  as  to  the  various  degrees  of  badnefs,  all 
of  them  very  great,  which  may  take  place  in  it,  I  cannot  think 
they  are  worth  difputing,  or  taking  any  trouble  about. 

It  is  fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  ftate,  that  gradually  it 
has  come  to  this  pafs,  that  the  practice  of  furgery  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  is  chiefly^  and  for  two  or  three  years  together  is  entirely^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  youngeftand  moft  inexperienced  furgeons,  each 
of  them  attending  in  his  turn  for  two  months  at  a  time. 

The  reafons  which  could  induce  fo  many  of  the  fenior  furgeons, 
naen  of  the  greateft  worth,  as  well  as  profellional  eminence,  and 
ftill  in  the  vigour  of  life,  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  a  duty  fo 
honourable  to  themfelves,  and  fo  beneficial  to  the  public,  muft  have 
been  ftrong  indeed,  and  muft  well  deferve  the  moft  ferious  at- 
tention of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Thofe  reafons  are  no  fecret :  by  fome,  who  have  adled  in  confor- 
mity to  them,  they  have  been  avowed  in  the  moft  open  and  ho- 
novirable  manner  :  and  they  perfe<5tly  coincide  with  and  confirm 
many  other  confiderations,  more  obvious,  and,  as  I  think,  perfed:ly 
decifive  on  the  fame  point. 

That  fyftem,  of  all  the  furgeons  of  a  great  city,  or  all  of  them 
who  pleafe,  attending  and  operating  by  rctation,  appears  to  me  fo 
bad  for  the  Hofpital  in  its  moft  eflential  intereft,  I  mean  the  welfare 
of  the  fick  poor  admitted  into  it,  that  I  ferioiijly  doubt  whether  the 
ingenuity  of  man,  if  it  had  been  fo  abfurdly  employed  on  purpofe, 
could  have  contrived  a  worfe ;  that  is,  one  more  unfavourable  to 
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the  main  end  of  fuch  an  inftitution,  the  relief  and  recovery  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate,  who  from  difeafe  or  accident  required 
the  care  and  attendance  of  flcilful  and  experienced  furgeons,  and 
often  the  performing  of  the  moft  difficult  and  dangerous  chirurgi- 
cal  operations. 

If  my  opinion  on  this  fubjedl  were  new,  or  lingular  though 
long  formed,  I  fhould  not  prefume  at  this  time  to  obtrude  it  on 
the  Managers.  But  for  more  than  twenty  years  it  has  been  my 
firm  opinion  ;  and  during  all  that  time  I  have  frequently  had  oc- 
cafion  to  hear  the  fame  opinion  ftrongly  exprelTed  by  many  diffe- 
rent perfons,  Students^  ProfefTors  of  medicine,  Phyficians,  Sur- 
geons, nay,  even  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  ;  perfons  well 
informed,  and  frequently  eye-witncffes  of  the  evils  refalting  from 
that  fyftem  which  they  agreed  with  me  in  condemning. 

To  moft  people  it  will  appear  very  ftrange  that  I  fhould  quote 
ftudents  of  phyfic  as  high  and  refpedtable  authority  on  this  point  % 
which  they  may  probably  be  thought  too  young  and  inexperien- 
ced,  and  fcarce  fufficiently  informed,  to  be  able  to  judge  of.. 

To  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  particular  it  may 
appear  worfe  than  ftrange,  perhaps  repreheniible,  and  peculiarly 
unbecoming  in  me,  to  refer  with  any  kind  of  refpe6l  to  the  opinion/ 
of  the  ftudents  on  this  fubje(5t  ;  v/hich  opinion  they  ufed  fome- 
times  to  exprefs  in  a  moft  indecent  manner,  by  murmuring,  and 
even  hifTmg  in  the  operation-room.  The  Managers  will  naturally 
think  of  the  violent  explofion  which  happened  there  fome  years; 
ago,  and  which  required  their  interpofition,  and  moft  ferious  ani- 
madverfion ;  efpecially  as  one  of  the  prefent  Managers,  (Mr  In- 
nes),  and  along  with  him  the  prefent  Treafurer  of  the  Infirmary,, 
(Mr  Jardine),  were  the  perfons  who  attended  in  the  Theatre  du- 
ring an  operation,  foon  after,  to  enforce  the  very  proper  orders  of 
the  Managers,  for  preventing  fuch  indecent  behaviour  in  the  ftu- 
dents, and  excluding  for  ever  from  the  Hofpital  any  of  them  who^ 
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fliould  be  guilty  of  it  on  any  pretence  whatever.  The  pretence  at 
that  time,  which,  for  good  reafons,  was  allowed  to  pafs  as  an  ex- 
cufe,  was,  that  the  hiffing  complained  of  was  not  at  the  operator^ 
but  at  the  ajjijlants^  who  intercepted  the  view  of  what  was  doings 
That  this  was  fometimes  the  cafe,  was  certain ;  and  it  may  have 
been  wholly  or  partly  the  cafe  that  particular  day  of  the  great  ex- 
plofion.  But  it  was  equally  certain,  and  fo  notorious,  as  neither 
to  be  denied  nor  explained  away,  that  fuch  indecent  marks  of  dif- 
approbation  were  occafionally  beftowed  pretty  freely  on  fome  of 
the  operators,  who  appeared  lefs  dexterous  than  their  brethren. 

The  Managers  may  be  affured  that  I  have  no  wifti  and  no  means 
to  juftify,  or  in  any  degree  to  excufe,  the  behaviour  of  the  ftudents 
in  that  refpedl.  It  was  in  every  point  of  view  as  bad  as  pofTible ; 
difgraceful  to  themfelves,  mofL  fliocking  to  the  unfortunate  par 
tients,  and  cruelly  embarraffmg  to  the  operator.  I  fincerely  hope 
that  nothing  like  it  lhall  ever  again  occur  in  the  Hofpital.  I 
fliould  not  at  prefent  have  revived  the  memory  of  fuch  an  unplea- 
fant  occurrence,  but  for  an  important  purpofe  :  to  reprefent  to  the 
Managers,  that  there  muft  have  been  a  great  fatilt  fomewhere  elfe, 
as  well  as  among  the  ftudents,  that  gave  occafion  to  fuch  con- 
duct on  their  part. 

So  long  ago  as  when  I  was  a  ftudent,  and,  as  fuch,  accuftomed 
to  attend  in  the  operation-room,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  ftu- 
dents to  beftow  very  freely  their  marks  of  approbation  or  difap- 
probation  on  different  operators.  Though  I  was  not  one  of  the  of- 
fenders, I  was  fitting  among  them  one  day  when  their  behaviour 
in  this  refped:  was  fo  bad,  that  it  roufed  the  indignation  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  profefiion,  who  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  Managers 
of  the  Infirmary  ;  I  mean  Mr  Alexander  Wood,  who  very  pro- 
perly gave  them  a  fharp  reprimand  for  their  indecent  conduct. 
This  reprimand,  which  indeed  was  well  merited,  the  ftudents 
were  wife  enough  to  take  in  good  part,  and  there  was  no  more 
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faid  about  it  at  that  time.  This  mufl  have  been  fomewhere  be- 
tween twenty-fix  and  thirty  years  ago ;  feme  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  before  the  great  explofion,  which  of  courfe  ahxioft  obHte- 
rated  the  memory  of  all  former  lefs  remarkable  events  of  the 
fame  kind. 

That  I  may  not  be  mifnnderftood  on  this  point,  I  mufl  men- 
tion, that  the  indecent  marks  of  difapprobation,  on  the  part  of  the 
Undents,  which  I  witnelTed,  were  not  beftowed  on  Mr  AVood  him- 
felf.  He  was  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  an  admirable  opera- 
tor ;  as  the  fludents  were  abundantly  ready  to  teftify,  fometimes 
rather  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  He  was  that  day  attending  as 
an  affiftant,  or  a  Jiihjiitute^  according  to  the  fyftem  which  at  that 
time  prevailed. 

I  think  I  remember  who  the  operator  was,  but  I  am  not  quite 
fure  ;  and  if  I  were,  I  fliould  not  name  him.  But  that  the  Mana- 
gers may  have  fome  kind  of  notion  what  circumftances  gave  occa- 
fion  to  fuch  behaviour  in  the  fludents,  I  will  mention,  that  about 
the  time  to  which  I  allude,  I  have  repeatedly  feen  a  furgeon  ope- 
rate in  the  Infirmary,  whofe  hand  fhook  fo  much,  that  every  flu- 
dent  who  faw  him,  tliought  he  fhould  fcarce  have  undertaken  to 
apply  a  plafler  or  a  bandage.  Yet,  with  that  grievous  defed:,  I 
have  feen  him  attempt  a  nice  operation  on  the  eye.  This  gentle- 
man withal  was  a  man  of  moil  refped:able  characfler,  and  great 
profefiional  flcill.  As  a  confulting  furgeon,  he  might  have  been 
very  ufeful  to  the  Hofpital ;  but  certainly  he  ought  not  to  have  ap- 
peared there  as  an  operator.  This  the  youngeft  ftudent  in  the 
operation-room,  provided  only  he  were  not  blind,  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  in  three  minutes. 

I  know  enough  of  fludents  of  phyfic,  and  was  long  enough 
one  myfelf,  to  be  able  to  affure  the  Managers  with  perfecl  confi- 
dence, that  though  they  may  prevent  the  fludents  from  clapping 
or  hifTmg  in  the  operation-room,  (which  indecencies  they  certainly 
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ought  for  many  reafons  to  prevent),  they  never  can  hinder  the  flw 
dents  from  judging  of  the  real  and  comparative  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent furgeons,  in  their  operations  ;  from  perceiving  that  fome 
of  the  furgeons  operate  admirably  well,  others  not ;  and  from  criti- 
cifing  very  openly,  and  with  more  rigour  than  favour,  every  part  of 
their  practice  ;  juft  as  they  do  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  phyii- 
cians,  and  of  the  clinical  profelTors.  If  it  were  poiTible,  whi(:h 
luckily  it  is  not,  it  would  be  wrong  to  prevent  in  the  young  men 
the  freeft  exercife  of  their  own  judgment. 

But  in  truth  I  muft  fay,  however  ralh  or  miflaken  in  fuch  judg- 
ments, with  .refpedl  to  furgeons  as  well  as  phyficians,  they  may 
fometimes  be,  that  many  of  the  mod  pointed  obfervations,  and  fe- 
vereft  flridlures,  that  I  have  ever  heard  made  on  the  abufes  to  which 
I  allude,  have  been  from  ftudents,  fometimes  in  fuch  terms  as  I  do 
not  choofe  to  remember,  but  withal  of  fuch  a  tenor  that  there 
could  be  no  difpute  about  the  juftnefs  of  them.  Many  of  the  re- 
marks to  which  I  allude  were  made  by  young  men  peculiarly  well 
quahfied,  and  flrongly  prompted  to  make  fuch  obfervations,  fome 
of  them  having  been  previoufly  bred  regularly  to  furgery,  and 
even  having  been  engaged  in  the  pradlice  of  it,  as  furgeons  or  af- 
fiftant  furgeons  in  the  army  or  navy  ;  and  others  having  juft 
before  attended  the  London  Hofpitals,  chiefly  w4th  a  view  to  the 
pradlice  of  furgery ;  and  who,  on  coming  to  Edinburgh,  to  com- 
plete their  medical  education,  naturally  attended  much  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  chirurgical  department  of  this  Hofpital,  and  were 
irreliflibly  led  to  make  comparifons,  very  little  to  tlie  credit  of 
thofe  concerned  in  it» 

While  I  ftate  this  ftrongly,  though  not  fo  flrongly  as  it  has  feve- 
ral  times  been  flated  to  me,  I  beg  it  may  not  be  fuppofed  that  I 
mean  to  admit  or  contend  for  that  vaft  fuperiority  of  London  fur- 
gery and  London  furgeons  which  they  are  pkafed  to.  arrogate  to 
themfelves.    But  I  muft  contend  ftrongly  for  a  felf-evident  and 
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very  important  truth,  eftablifhed  by  ample  experience,  but  which 
might  have  been  forefeen  without  experience,  that,  every  thing 
elfe  being  equal,  the  pra6lice  of  furgery  in  an  hofpital  condudled 
on  the  fyftem  unfortunately  eftabliflied  in  this,  .muJI  be  greatly 
worfe  than  the  prad;ice  of  furgery  in  an  hofpital  where  the  fur- 
geons  have  a  permaner^t  appointment,  and  remain  long  in  office. 

In  the  great  hofpitals  in  London,  and,  fo  far  as  I  know,  in 
every  city  except  Edinburgh,  the  attending  furgeons  are  appointed 
during  life  and  good  behaviour,  by  the  managers  of  the  hofpital. 
They  are  very  generally  men  of  the  greateft  charadler  and  emi- 
nence in  their  profeffion  ;  men  who,  from  firft  to  laft,  have  flaked 
their  fame  and  fortune  on  their  affiduous  attention,  on  the  know- 
ledge and  fkiil  which  they  difplay  in  their  hofpital-pratSlice, 
and  on  the  luccefs  which  attends  every  part  of  it,  and  efpecially  the 
operations  which  they  perform.  Many  of  them  have  perfevered 
in  very  regular  attendance  at  their  hofpitals,  and  the  moft  faith- 
ful difcharge  of  their  duty  when  there,  for  a  great  part  of  their 
lives,  notwithftanding  their  extenfive  private  pra6lice,  and  the  la- 
bours and  entanglements  infeparably  conne6led  with  it  ;  till  the 
approach  of  age  and  infirmities  made  them  feel  the  propriety  of  re- 
figning  their  public  and  arduous  charge  to  their  younger  bre- 
thren, whofe  ftrength  was  more  adequate  to  the  tafk. 

Such  men,  fo  eftablifhed,  have  time  and  opportunity,  and  v^rhat 
is  at  leaft  of  as  much  confequence,  they  have  the  ftrongeft  poffibie 
inducements,  to  profecute  with  increafing  ardour  the  ftudy  of  their 
profeffion ;  to  learn  what  is  doing,  and  what  is  propofed  by  others 
in  it ;  to  adopt  what  is  good,  and  w4th  due  caution  to  try  what 
appears  rational  and  promifing  j  in  fhort,  to  improve  themfelves 
in  every  part  of  their  bufinefs  ;  and  not  only  to  become  dexterous 
operators,  but  expert  in  the  medical  and  chirurgical  treatment  of 
feveral  difeafes,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  many  an  opera- 
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tion,  whicli  in  lefs  flcilful  and  pradlifed  hands  would  be  una- 
voidable. 

Every  improvement  which  fuch  a  fbrgeon  acquires  in  the  courfe 
of  many  years  is  gained  to  the  hoipital  in  which  he  continues 
to  pra6life  and  to  operate;  it  is  gained  to  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate who  are  admitted  into  it ;  it  is  gained  to  the  ftudents  who 
attend  it,  and  vdio  fee  and  learn  his  practice  ;  and  by  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  by  his  own  pradlice,  both  in  the 
hofpital  and  in  private,  it  is  foon  diffufed,  and  gained  to  the  public 
at  large. 

Moreover,  fuch  a  furgeon,  in  the  courfe  of  his  attendance  in  an 
hofpital,  has  opportunities  of  obferving  many  defedls  or  errors 
in  the  general  fyfliem  of  management,  with  refpedt  to  the  patients 
in  his  department ;  has  time  to  confider  how  they  may  beft  be  fup- 
plied  or  corre6ted ;  to  propofe  plans  of  improvement,  and  to  get 
thefe  introduced,  and  fairly  tried  and  adopted.  This  is  always  an 
ungracious  talk,  and  a  work  of  much  time  and  labour ;  forafmucli 
as  it  never  fails  to  meet  with  ftrong  oppofition,  from  the  force  of 
habit,  the  prejudices,  the  pride,  the  lazinefs,  and  the  obftinacy  of 
thofe  who  muft  execute  the  plans  propofed. 

The  difference  between  the  fituation  of  a  few  furgeons  fo  efta- 
blifhed  in  an  hofpital,  and  that  of  any  number  attending  in  rota- 
tion or  fucceffion  for  two  months  at  a  time,  fuppofing  their  natu- 
ral talents,  their  previous  education,  and  the  profeiTional  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired  when  they  began  their  attendance,  to  be 
equal,  is  fuch  as  not  to  admit  of  any  rational  comparifon,  whether 
we  conhder  it  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  practitioners 
themfelves,  the  benefit  of  the  patients  in  the  hofpital,  or  the  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  furgery,  and  the  good  of  the  public  and  of 
mankind. 

It  would  be  indelicate  at  leaft,  and  might  even  be  thought  ilhbe- 
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ral,  if  not  malevolent,  to  attempt  to  llate  the  contrail  very  minute- 
ly and  ftrongly. 

I  cannot  even  prefume  to  ofFer  a  few  remarks  on  the  difadvan- 
tages  of  the  fyflem  unfortunately  adopted  in  this  Hofpital,  though 
the  moft  general  in  their  nature,  and  the  mod  indifputable  as  to 
their  juflnefs,  without  premiiing,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  propofe 
any  enquiry  as  to  particular  inftances  of  negligence  or  mifmanage- 
ment,  and  no  wifli  that  any  thing  lliould  be  ftated,  and  certainly 
nothing  fhall  be  flated  by  me,  that  either  directly  or  indiredlly  can 
in  the  fmallefl  degree  afFedt  the  profeffional  chara6ler,  or  hurt  the 
feelings  of  any  individual.  Such  particular  enquiries  and  difcuf- 
lions  can  do  no  good ;  they  cannot  fail  to  do  harm,  by  leading  to 
endlefs  difptites  and  altercations.  I  knov/  well  that  it  is  not  only 
illiberal,  but  unreafonable,  and  unjufl  in  the  higheft  degree,  to  cen- 
fure  a  mode  of  practice  as  injudicious,  becaufe  other  pra6litioners 
would  not  have  followed  it  in  the  fame  circumftances  ;  to  condemn 
it  as  bad  and  hurtful,  becaufe  it  proved  unfuccefsful ;  or  to  pro- 
nounce that  a  great  operation  was  ill  performed,  becaufe  it  proved 
fatal.  Nothing  but  the  grolTeft  ignorance  could  account  for  fuch 
dogmatical  cenfures,  and  even  fuch  ignorance  would  be  no  excufe 
for  the  perfon  who  iliould  hazard  them. 

But  fortunately,  on  the  prefent  occaiion,  all  fuch  minute  en- 
quiries, and  all  particular  confideration  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
any  individual,  are  not  only  unnecefTary  for  the  objedl  which  I 
have  in  view,  but  would  evidently  tend  to  fruftrate  my  purpofe.. 
I  fhall  therefore  moft  carefully  avoid  them,  and,  I  truft  that  no 
other  perfon  will  introduce  them  in  this  difcuffion. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  perfon  will  difpute  that  a  young  and 
unpradlifed  furgeon  will  acquire  fome  improvement  in 'the  exercife 
of  his  profefTion,  by  attending  in  an  hofpital,  and  treating  fuch 
patients  in  his  department  as  are  admitted ;  and  by  performing,, 
probably  for  the  firfl  time  in  his  hfe,  fuch  operations  as  are  re- 
quired.. 
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quired.  It  is  avowedly  for  the  fake  of  this  kind  of  improvement 
to  all  alike,  that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  have  been  anxious 
to  have  the  right  of  attending  and  operating  in  this  Hofpital,  open 
to  all  its  members  in  rotation. 

Any  improvement  that  a  young  furgeon  could  get  by  attending 
and  operating  for  two  months,  I  fhould  think  muft  be  but  incon- 
fiderable ;  certainly  very  little  compared  to  what  he  mighty  and 
with  due  attention  on  his  part  uaould^  acquire  by  attending  for  fix 
months,  or  for  a  twelvemonth,  or  ftill  better,  for  feveral  years  con- 
tinually. To  enable  a  young  pra(5litioner  either  in  phyfic  or  fur- 
gery  to  obtain  improvement  by  experience,  it  is  not  enough  that 
a  certain  number  of  patients  come  under  his  care ;  he  muft  have 
time  to  acquire  the  habit,  the  facility,  the  readinefs  of  attending  to 
fo  many  different  cafes  in  quick  fuccefTion ;  of  judging  and  add- 
ing, as  we  fay,  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  and  applying  juftly, 
and  with  precifion,  the  general  principles  of  phyfic  or  furgery 
to  thofe  particular  cafes. 

Still  more  time,  and  leifure,  and  habit,  and  the  feeling  of  that 
eafe  which  habit  alone  can  give,  are  neceflary  to  enable  a  pra6li- 
tioner  to  compare  together  a  number  of  different  cafes  of  the  fame 
difeafe,  to  try  with  due  caution  different  modes  of  cure  ;  and  at 
any  rate  to  obferve  with  accuracy  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  and 
the  efiredis  of  the  treatment  employed,  and  to  draw  the  proper 
inferences  from  all  that  he  obferves. 

It  is  juft  the  accumulation  of  many  fuch  pra(5lical  inferences 
from  many  particular  cafes  accurately  compared  together,  and  the 
facility  and  habit  of  applying  that  knowledge  and  the  general 
principles  of  phyfic  and  furgery  to  particular  inftances,  and  in 
furgery  the  manual  dexterity  acquired  by  frequent  repetition  of 
operations,  that  conftitute  the  great  fuperiority  of  a  judicious,  at- 
tentive, experienced  pra6litioner,  over  a  young  man  of  equally 
good  education,  and  equal,  or  even  much  better  natural  talents. 

That 
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That  kind  of  pradlice,  and  that  great  number  and  variety  of 
cafes,  which  occur  at  once,  or  in  very  quick  facceflion,  in  an  hof- 
pital,  and  which,  after  fome  time  and  habit,  become  the  moft  in- 
ftru(flive  of  all,  are  more  apt  at  firfl  to  confound,  and  embarrafs, 
and  opprefs  a  young  pra6litioner,  or  even  an  old  one,  who  is  not 
accuflomed  to  pra6life  in  fuch  a  fituation. 

I  doubt  much  whether  two  months,  or  three  times  two  months, 
can  be  fufficient  to  enable  a  young  furgeon  to  get  the  better  of  that 
confufion  and  embarralTment,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  hofpital- 
pra6lice,  or  put  him  fo  much  at  his  eafc,  that  he  can  profit  much, 
if  indeed  he  can  begin  to  profit,  by  what  he  fees  or  what  he  docs. 

But  be  his  improvement  more  or  lefs  in  the  courfe  of  his  two 
months  attendance,  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  lofl:  to  the  Hofpital 
for  many  months  at  leaft,  probably  for  fome  years,  perhaps  for  ever. 
Nay,  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft  to  himfelf :  for  what  was  acquired 
by  habit,  and  depends  on  habit,  will  foon  be  loft  by  difufe,  or  the 
want  of  habit.  But  whatever  become  of  the  individual,  and  the  im- 
provement which  he  acquired  in  his  two  months  attendance  in  the 
Hofpital,  it  is  plain  at  leaft  that  it  cannot  be  transferred,  like  the 
gold  chain  of  my  Lord  Provoft,  to  his  fucceffor  in  office.  He  begins 
to  attend  and  to  operate  juft  on  purpofe  to  acquire  the  fame  kind 
of  improvement.  Now  that  improvement  which  the  one  has  got, 
and  which  the  other  wants  to  get,  or  the  fuperiority  of  the  one 
over  the  other,  whofe  natural  talents  and  education  muft  be  fuppo- 
fed  equal  to  thofe  of  the  former,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  two  months, 
if  it  could  be  meafured,  and  exprelTed  accurately  in  language,, 
would  denote,  with  mathematical  precifion,  the  amount  of  the  in- 
jury or  the  evil  which  the  Hofpital  fuffers  by  the  change  of  the 
experienced  for  the  inexperienced  furgeon  :  an  evil  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  any  pecuniary  lofs,  and  not  to  be  compenfated  by  any 
pecuniary  advantage :  for  they  are  things  incommenfu^able  :  it  is 
injuftice  and  cruelty  to  the  patients,  if  done  or  permitted  from  any 
confideration  but  irrefiftible  neceffity. 

Am 
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An  evil  of  the  fame  kind,  but  incomparably  lefs  in  degree,  mufl 
from  time  to  time  occur  in  every  hofpit|l,  from  fuch  necelTity,  by 
the  death  or  relignation  of  the  phyficians  or  furgeons  who  are  per- 
manently appointed  to  it ;  nnlefs  care  be  taken  to  provide  againft 
the  evil  (as  certainly  fliould  be  done)  by  the  appointment  of  affiftants 
or  fubflitutes,  who  may  be  gradually  and  efFedlually  trained  to  the 
duty  of  the  hofpital,  and  be  able  and  ready  on  any  vacancy  to  . 
fupply  the  places  of  their  refpe(fl:ive  principals.  This  I  believe  is 
now  generally,  if  not  univerfally,  done  in  all  the  great  Hofpitals 
of  London,  and  in  many  other  places. 

But  even  though  this  very  rational  and  eafy  precaution  were  ne- 
gle6led,  and  a  perfe(fl  novice  in  hofpital-pradlice,  or  in  every  kind 
of  practice,  for"  example,  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  has  juft  finiflied  his  apprenticefhip  and  his  education,  were 
appointed  to  fucceed  as  eminent  a  furgeon  as  Mr  Pott  or  Mr  Hun- 
ter ;  though  the  evil  would  be  great,  it  would  be  but  tranfient ; 
after  a  few  months  it  would  be  every  day  growing  lefs  ;  and  in  a 
few  years  would  no  longer  be  felt,  or  fuppofed  to  exift.  The 
young  practitioner,  if  he  was  not  deficient  in  natural  talents,  in 
the  acquired  preliminary  knowledge  of  his  profeffion,  and  in  af- 
fiduous  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  accomplifhments, 
though  they  cannot  abfolutely  be  infured  by  any  mode  of  ap- 
pointment, are  to  be  prefumed  at  leaft  as  much  in  the  cafe  of  elec- 
tion as  in  that  of  rotation,  might  foon  equal  in  fkill  and  ri\ral  in 
fame  his  great  predecelTor. 

By  the  fyftem  of  attending  in  rotation,  that  grievous  evil  is  in 
fome  meafure  eftablifhed  as  a  part  of  the  inftitution,  and  made  per- 
petual ;  forafmuch  as  thofe  who  had  attended  once  or  twice  before 
for  the  ftiort  period  of  two  months,  and  then  were  out  of  the  habit 
of  it  for  as  many  years,  can  neither  have  the  knowledge,  nor  the 
habit  of  applying  readily  their  knowledge,  which  thofe  would  have 
who  had  been  attending  regularly  diiring  the  whole  of  that  time. 

But 
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But  a  cafe  is  not  only  fuppofeable,  but  real,  and  which  has  already 
occurred,  and  muft  from  j^me  to  time  again  occur,  which  fliews 
the  evil  of  that  fyftem  in  all  its  horrors.  The  furgeon  in  atten- 
dance may  be  fo  for  the  firft  time ;  all  his  juniors,  who  come  after 
him  in  the  order  of  rotation,  have  never  yet  attended ;  but  each  of 
them  in  his  turn  is  to  undertake  that  arduous  duty  for  the  firft 
time.  According  to  the  number  of  juniors,  when  the  firft  of  them 
begins  his  firft  attendance,  that  fucceftion  may  laft  a  year  or  two ; 
before  the  end  of  this  period,  three  or  four  more  furgeons  may 
have  fini-flied  their  apprenticefliips  and  their  ftudies,  and  become 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  College,  entitled  to  ftiare  in  all  its  rights  and 
privileges,  and  very  eager  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending and  operating  in  this  Hofpital.  By  the  time  that  their 
attendance  is  finiflied,  one  or  two  or  three  more  new  members  may 
have  been  added  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  and  thefe  in 
their  turn  muft  attend  and  operate  here.  Nor  can  this  order  be 
interrupted,  or  the  fuppofed  right  of  any  of  them  with-held,  by  any 
different  arrangement,  without  acknowledging  the  reality  of  that 
evil  againft  which  I  remonftrate. 

Thus  it  muft  happen  from  time  to  time,  that,  for  two  or  three 
years  fuccefTively,  the  practice  of  furgery  in  the  Royal  Infirmary 
fliall  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  young  and  inexperienced  prac- 
titioners, all  of  them  in  their  turn  attending  and  operating  in  it  for 
the  Jirjl  time. 

The  magnitude  of  fuch  an  evil  needs  no  proof,  and  can  admit  of 
no  exaggeration.  Whether  it  be  for  half  a  century,  or  for  half  a 
year,  or  for  ever,  the  evil  is  the  fame,  not  only  in  kind,  but  in  de-- 
gree  ;  the  difference  is  only  as  to  its  duration  :  and  if  the  evil  be  very 
often  repeated,  though  but  for  a  fhort  time  at  once,  it  is  in  every 
refpecfl  almoft  as  bad  as  if  it  were  conftant. 

If,  by  any  order  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  or  by 
virtue  of  any  compad  between  them  and  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
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geons,  four  or  five  of  the  members  of  the  latter  body  were  chofen 
by  lot,  or  if  the  four  or  five  youngeft  n\embers  of  the  College,  with*- 
out  regard  to  any  other  confideration  but  that  of  their  being  the 
youngeft,  w^ere  appointed  permanently  furgeons  to  the  Hofpital,  the 
abfurdity,  the  injuftice,  and  the  cruelty  of  fuch  a  procedure  would 
excite  the  moft  juft  and  univerfal  indignation.  Common  fenfe,  and 
juftice,  and  humanity,  all  require,  that  for  fo  difficult  and'  im*- 
portant  a  truft  fome  fele(flion  fhould  be  made ;  and  that  fome  re^ 
gard  fhould,  be  paid  to  the  experience  and  to  the  perfonal  and  pro- 
feffional  character,  as  well  a&  to  the  education  and  ftation  of  the  per*- 
fons  in  whom  that  truft  is  repofed. 

Yet  that  which,  ftated  as  a  novelty,  and  as  an  imaginary  cafe,  in 
order  to  illuftxate  an  argument,  appears  fuch  a  grievance  and  fuch 
an  abomination  as  could  never  be  endured,  if  it  were  atftually  done-, 
would  be  a  much  lefs  evil  than  that  which  has  long  been  eftablifli?- 
ed,  and.  which  fcarce  attra6ls  the  attention  of  the  public  ;  for  no 
other  reafon,  I  believe,  but  becaufe  it  is  eftabliftied^  and.  has  long 
been  famiHar  to  them. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  in  the  imaginary  cafe  of  the  moft  inju* 
dicious  permanent  appointment  which  I  have  ftated,  no  individuals 
are  fuppofed  to  be  allowed  to  adl  as  furgeons  in  the  Royal  Infirmary; 
but  thofe  who  by  the  prefent  eftabliftiment  have  the  right,  and 
avail  themfelves  of  the  right  of  doing  fo.  If  they  are  qualified  to 
a(5l  in  that  capacity  for  two  months,  they  muft  be  much,  better  qua=» 
lifted  to  adl.in  the  fame  capacity  for  many  months  and  many  years.. 

Though  it.  muft  at  firft  view  appear  a  moft  extravagant,  aftertion^ 
or  a  paradox,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  on  the  ftridleft  examination,  it 
will  be  found  a  ferious  truth,  and  one  fo  plain  as  not  to  admit  of 
difpute,  that,  if  three  men  were  chofen  by  lot  out  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  or  if  the  three  youngeft  Fellows  were  appointed,  or  if 
the  three  next  to  be  admitted  Fellows,  young  men  not  yet  out  of 
their  apprenticefliips,  were  appointed  permanent  Surgeons  to  the 
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Hofpital,  tlie  pradlice  of  furgery  in  it  would  in  two  or  three  years 
be  on  a  much  better  footing  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  pafl. 
And  it  is  plain  at  leaft,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  fuch  a  new  efta- 
blifhment,  the  pradlice  could  be  no  worfe  than  it  will  be  when  the 
fame  gentlemen  attend  in  rotation ;  for  it  mud  be  precifely  the 
fame. 

The  imaginary  cafe  which  I  have  dated  may  be  brought  much 
nearer  to  the  real  one,  by  fuppoiing  that  the  three  junior  Fellows 
who  obtained  the  appointment  of  Hofpital  Surgeons  were  to  hold  it 
only  as  long  as  they  were  the  three  juniors,  fo  as  to  enfure  a  fuc- 
cefTion  of  the  youngefl  always  to  fill  that  office.  What  on  this 
foppoiition  would  be  intuitively  very  bad  for  ever,  rauft  be  equally 
had  for  any  number  of  months  or  years,  during  which  it  may  and 
mujl  take  place  according  to  the  prefent  fyftem. 

To  make  any  perfon  not  conflantly  in  the  habit  of  flricfl  and  ac- 
curate thinking  attend  fully  to  a  very  familiar  obje(5l,  and  perceive 
clearly  all  thofe  particulars  about  it  which  he  was  accuftomed  to 
overlook,  and  judge  fairly  of  the  importance  of  things  which  he 
had  long  regarded  as  of  no  moment ;  it  is  often  necefTary  to  place 
it  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  in  ftrong  and  various  lights.  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  give  one  other  illuftration  of  the  point  in  queftion, 
which  I  truft  the  Managers  will  fee  in  the  fame  point  of  view  that 
I  do. 

They  know  in  what  manner  the  Phylicians  to  the  Hofpital 
are  appointed.  They  know  well  in  what  an  exemplary  manner 
the  two  prefent  Phyficians  of  it,  Dr  Hamilton  and  Dr  Rutherford, 
have  for  many  years  difcharged  the  duties  of  thtir  important  of- 
fice. If,  by  their  death  or  refignation,  the  Hofpital  fhould  be  de- 
prived of  their  fervices,  it  would  mofl  juflly  be  regarded  by  the 
prublic,  and  more  efpecially  by  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary, 
who  beft  know  the  value  of  them,  as  a  very  great  misfortune,  and 
a  lofs  which  could  not  foon  or  eafily  be  fupplied.    To  fupply  it, 
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however,  as  foon  and  as  well  as  poffible,  two  other  Phyficians  to 
the  Hofpkal  would  foon  be  appointed  ;  moft  probably  men  who 
have  been  for  fome  years  engaged  in  the  pradlice  of  their  pro- 
feffion,  and  who  have  already  attained  confiderable  reptitation  as 
Phyficians,  and  whofe  perfonal  character  and  condu(£l  are  known 
and  efteemed  by  the  public.    Perhaps,  however,  in  confequence  of 
thofe  of  my  profeffion  who  are  fomewhat  advanced  in  life  and 
much  engaged  in  bufinefs  declining  fuch  an  arduous  tafk,  or  for 
other  good  reafons,  the  Managers  might  make  choice  of  two  ju- 
nior Fellows.    In  fuch  a  Body  as  the  College  of  Phyficians,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  among  the  junior  as  probably  as  among 
the  fenior  Members,  two  men  may  be  found,  whofe  talents,  edu- 
cation, and  profeffional  knowledge,  would  render  them  unexcep- 
tionably  fit  to  difcharge  the  duty  of  Phyficians  of  this  Infirmary, 
to  the  fatisfa(5lion  of  the  Managers,  and  with  honour  to  them- 
felves,  and  advantage  to  the  public.    But  furely  neither  the  Ma- 
nagers, nor  the  public,  nor  the  newly-appointed  Phyficians  them- 
felves,  (fuppofing  them,  as  ought  to  be  fuppofed,  men  of  fenfe), 
could  believe  them  as  able  and  expert  in  their  Hofpital-duty,  for 
many  months,  or  perhaps  fome  years,  as  their  predeceffors  had 
been.    Without  meaning  in  the  leaft  to  call  in  queftion  the  merits 
of  Dr  Hamilton  or  Dr  Rutherford  when  they  feverally  obtained 
the  honourable  appointment  which  they  have  long  held,  I  mufl 
believe  that  they  have  improved  greatly  in  the  courfe  of  from  ten 
to  twenty-four  years,  and  that  they  are  ftill  improving  ;  that  they 
are  better  able  to  do  their  duty  in  the  Hofpital,  and  adlually  do  it 
better  now,  than  they  did  at  firft.    To  fuppofe  otherwife  would 
be  no  compliment  to  thofe  gentlemen,  of  whom,  I  am  fure,  no 
perfon  thinks  more  highly  than  I  do. 

The  lofs  of  that  kind  of  improvement  to  the  Hofpital  on  the 
death  or  retreat  of  an  experienced  Phyfician  is  inevitable,  and 
though  not  irreparable,  cannot  inftantly  be  repaired.    But  when 
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the  Managers  take  the  beft  mealures  in  their  power  to  get  the  lofs 
fuppHed  as  foon  as  poflible,  in  the  way  which  I  have  here  fuppo- 
fed,  which  for  fifty  years  has  uniformly  been  followed  in  this 
Hofpital,  and,  fo  far  as  I  know,  in  almoft  every  other,  they  are 
not  only  free  from  every  fufpicion  of  blame,  but  entitled  to  every 
praife,  for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  their  trufL 

The  cafe  would  be  widely  different,  if,  on  the  event  fuppofed, 
the  death  or  retreat  of  the  Phyficians  of  the  Infirmary,  the  Mana- 
gers, departing  from  that  rational  and  approved  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, fhould  adopt  a  different  fyftem,  fuch  as  I  fhall  now  ftate. 

I  fhall  fuppofe  that  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  knowing 
what  kind  of  compadl  had  been  made  fixty  and  again  thirty  years 
ago,  between  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Managers  of  the 
Infirmary,  approving  the  plan  and  tendency  of  it,  adopting  in 
general,  and  in  their  fulieft  extent,  all  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duc€d  the  furgeons  to  make  fuch  a  bargain,  and  give  fuch  a  var- 
luable  confideration  to  get  the  appointment  of  Surgeons  to- the  In- 
firmary done  away,  and  the  right  of  attending  in  it  by  rotation 
extended  to  every  Member  of  their  College,  and  judging  that  it 
would  be  greatly  for  the  honour  of  our  College,  and  the  perfonal 
advantage  of  its  Members  individually,  to  be  on  the  fame  footing 
as  the  Surgeons  at  the  Infirmary,  had  given  the  Managers  of  it 
L.  looo ;  in  confideration  of  which,  a  folemn  contrail  was  execu- 
ted in  all  the  needful  or  poffible  forms  of  law,  by  which  the  Ma- 
nagers appointed  the  whole  Royal  College  Phyficians  to  the  In- 
firmary, exprefsly  granting  to  every  Fellow  of  it  an  equal  right 
of  attending  and  pradlifing  in  the  Infirmary  in  rotation  for  two 
months  at  a  time,  either  by  himfelf,  or  along  with  one  or  two 
other  Fellows  of  the  College,  as  fhould  be  thought  mofl  expedi- 
ent ;  in  fhort,  completely  reinflating  them,  without  the  trouble 
and  difgrace  of  any  litigation,  in  their  original  right  as  exprefTed 
in  the  Charter  of  the  Infirmary,. 
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It  will  be  faid  at  once,  that  the  Managers  would  never  make  fuch 
a  bargain,  and  ought  not  to  make  fuch  an  one  for  any  fum  of  mo- 
ney that  could  be  offered  them.  This  indeed  is  abundantly  plain, 
after  the  experience  of  the  fame  kind  of  bargain  with  the  furgeons. 
But  it  is  not  the  queftion.  Suppofing,  however  contrary  to  rea- 
fon  and  probability,  that  the  Managers  did  take  the  money  and 
execute  the  contra<5l ;  fuppofing  further,  to  make  the  parallel  as 
exadl  as  pofTible,  that  many  of  the  fenior  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Phyiicians,  men  of  eminence  in  their  profefFion,  declined  taking 
any  fliare  in  the  bufinefs,  and  that  the  rotation  fooncame  among 
the  junior  Fellows,  with  the  certain  profped:  of  continuing  among 
them  for  many  months  or  years  :  in  fuoh  a  ftate  of  things,  what 
would  become  of  the  utility  of  the  Hofpital  ?  Of  its  high,  and,  I 
believe,  very  juft  reputation  ?  Of  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  adminillration  of  it  ?  Of  the  laft  hope  and  comfort  in  this 
w^orld  of  the  poor  and  unhappy,  who  refbrt  to  it  for  relief  under 
the  accumulated  preffure  of  poverty  and  ficknefs  ?  I  fulpedl  the 
general  indignation  and  juft  reproaches  of  the  public,  for  the  pu- 
blic at  large,  and  chiefly  the  poor  and  unhappy,  not  the  Managers 
of  the  Infirmary,  muft  be  the  fufferers  by  fuch  a  compacfl:,  would 
foon  make  both  parties  repent  and  be  afhamed  of  their  bargain,  and 
be  equally  defirous  to  get  rid  of  it. 

I  doubt  even  whether  the  keen  indignation  excited  by  fiich  a 
compa6t  would  allow  time  for  any  full  and  patient  trial  of  the 
effedls  of  fuch  a  fyftem  ;  for  every  pcrfon  who  has  either  the  under- 
ftanding  or  the  feelings  of  a  man,  muft  forefee  as  inevitable  much 
more  than  enough  completely  to  determine  his  judgment. 

If  it  were  propofed  to  any  the  dulleft  of  men,  that  themfelves, 
their  children,  and  their  families,  when  fick,  fliould  be  attended  in- 
difcriminately  by  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians, 
in  a  pretty  quick  rotation,  fo  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  month, 
;and  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a  painful  or  dangerous  difeafe,  the 
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phyfician  who  at  firft  attended  them,  and  who  was  known  and 
efteemed  by  them,,  and  who  was  treating  the  fick  tenderly,  Ikilfully, 
and  fuccefsfully,  fliould  fuddenly  difappear,  and  be  fucceeded  by 
another,  v/hom  the  family  had  never  feen,  or  perhaps  had  feen  to 
their  forrow,  and  thought  they  had  good  reafon  to  diflike  and  to 
dread  ;  who  perhaps  held..very  cheap  the  opinion  and  the  pra6lice  of 
his  predeceflbr  ;  who  perhaps  was  eager  to  fliow  his  own  fuperiority, 
and  to  reprobate  the  pra(5lice  of  the  other  ;  or  who  at  leaft  tliought  it 
his  duty,  from  his  full  convidlion  that  the  other  was  doing  wrongj 
to  follow  a  different  pra<flice,  and  to  give  his  reafons  for  doing  fo  ; 
Such  a  propofal  furely  would  excite  horror  rather  than  indignation j 
even  in  the  moft  thoughtlefs  and  unfeeling.. 

Yet  this  is  no  more  than  what  the  patients  under  the  care  o£ 
the  Surgeons  in  this  Hofpital  are  expofed  to  fuffer,  once  in  two- 
months,  according  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  rotation. 

The  pooreft  patients  in  the  liofpital  have  the  underftandingi 
the  feelings,  and  tlie  rights  of  men.  They  know  and  feel,  though 
they  may  not  have  words  to  exprefs  it,  that  mifery  is  facred.  They 
are  our  families,  and  our  children,  when  we  adl  as  Managers  of  the 
Hofpital :,  They  have  a  right  to  our  paternal  care  j  they  have  a 
right  to  obtain  from  us  the  beft  affiftance,  and  every  rehef  and 
comfort  w^hich '  we  can  procure  for  them.  That  right  in  them  is 
indefeafible,  and  in  point  of  importance  it  is  fupreme  :  without 
injuftice  to  them,  no  other  confideration  can  ever,  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  it.  We  are  not  entitled  to  alienate  it  for  money,  or  for 
any  thing  elfe :  It  is  not  ours. 

Correfponding  to  what  is  their  right  is  our  duty  ;  and  we  are 
not  true  to  our  truft  if  we  do  not  exert  our  utmoft  endeavours  to 
difcharge  our  duty  in  its  utmofl  extent. 

If  our  predeceffors  in.,  this  truft  have  on  any  occaiion  negle(5led 
their  duty,  and  inadvertently  waved  a  right  which  they  could  not 
renounce  becaufe  it  was  not  theirs  j  it  is  our  duty  to  reclaim  and 
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make  efFedual  that  right,  now  that  the  evils  are  ftrongly  felt,  and 
liave  long  been  felt,  v/hich  refult  from  the  difufe  or  waving  of  it. 
We  are  the  more  efpecially  and  loudly  called  upon  to  do  fo,  as  very 
ample  experience  concurs  with  reafon  to  prove  that  the  evils  in 
queftion  are  not  accidental  and  tranfient,  but  permanent  and  in- 
<:realing,  and  the  natural  and  inevitable  confequence  of  a  pernicious 
fyftem,  unhappily  interwoven  with  this  eftablifhment. 

It  is  incredible  that  there  (hould  be  no  remedy  for  fo  great  an 
evil,  no  redrefs  for  fo  great  a  wrong ;  and  that  one  rafh  adlion  or 
falfe  ftep  of  one  fet  of  Managers  of  this  noble  Inftitution  fhould 
for  ever  bind  their  fuccelTors  to  perfevere  in  injuftice  and  cruelty, 
and  half  fruftrate  the  benevolent  purpofe  of  this  charitable  Foun- 
dation. 

Before  we  finally  acquiefce  in  fuch  an  opinion,  and  fubmit, 
without  hopes  of  relief,  to  fuch  an  odious  thraldom,  which  whe- 
ther recent  or  old  is  equally  bad,  it  is  our  duty  to  ufe  our  utmoft 
endeavours  to  ihake  it  off.  We  are  not  juftified  to  ourfelves,  to 
the  public,  to  the  poor  and  unhappy  who  are  entrufted  to  our  care, 
knowing  what  we  do  of  the  nature  and  greatnefs  of  the  evil,  if  we 
do  not  at  leaft  bring  it  to  a  trial,  if  necefTary,  before  the  higheft 
court  of  juftice  in  the  kingdom. 

If,  after  all,  we  fliall  be  unfuccefsful  in  this  attempt,  which  I 
think  hardly  poffible,  we  fhall  at  leaft  have  the  fatisfadlicTn  and  the 
credit  of  doing  our  duty :  and  what  is  more,  we  fhall  ultimately, 
though  more  {lowly  than  I  Ihould  wilh,  gain  our.  end  in  a  differ- 
ent way. 

By  our  making  the  attempt,  the  nature  and  greatnefs  of  the  evil 
will  become  generally  underftood ;  our  opinion  of  it,  and  our  ear- 
nefl  wifh  to  remove  it,  will  be  made  known  ;  the  origin  of  it^and 
the  impediment  to  its  removal,  will  be  fully  afcertained ;  and  it 
will  appear  by  whofe  fault  it  is  continued.  Thefe  things  being 
once  publicly  known,  the  evil  in  queftion,  inveterate  as  it  is,  like 
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many  others,  will  at  laft,  and  in  no  long  time,  produce  its  own 
cure. 

It  is  not  from  general  and  fpeculative  reafons  alone,  however  ir- 
refiftible  they  may  appear  to  me,  and  however  generally  I  find 
them  admitted  by  judges  the  beft  informed,  the  mofl  candid,  and 
in  every  refpedl  the  moft  unexceptionable,  that  I  venture  to  ex- 
prefs  myfelf  fo  confidently  as  to  the  favourable  refiilt  to  be  ex- 
pe(5led  from  fuch  a  full  difcuflion  and  general  knowledge  of  the 
evil  in  qucftion,  and  of  its  caufe.  We  have  the  moft  diredl  and 
decifive  experience  of  a  cafe  exactly  in  point. 

The  very  Jlrong  cafe^  which  I  ftated  as  purely  imaginary,  and 
hardly  fuppofable  even  for  the  fake  of  illuftration  and  reafoning, 
bear5  a  very  near  and  curious  relation  to  the  real  matter  of  fac5l. 

The  experiment,  which  in  ftating  that  cafe  I  had  only  fuppofed, 
was  acSlually  tried  with  refpe(3:  to  the  College  of  Phyficians,  but  in 
the  order  of  the  two  modes  of  attendance  (by  rotation  or  by  per- 
manent appointment)  oppofite  to  that  which  I  had  ftated  as  the 
fubjedl  of  a  new  experiment. 

The  fadt  is,  (as  ftated  p.  2.),  that,  by  the  original  eftablifhment  of 
this  Infirmary,  every  member  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  had  a 
right  to  attend  in  rotation  (which  was  monthly)  and  pradlife  in 
this  Hofpital. 

All  who  chofe,  and,  I  believe,  all  the  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  or  with  very  few  exceptions,  did 
adlually  attend  in  their  turn,  for  a  month  at  a  time,  and  pradlife 
as  Phyficians  to  this  Infirmary,  without  fee  or  reward,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  their  original  ofiTer,  when  they  began  the  fublcrip- 
tion  for  its  eftabliftiment. 

This  fyftem,  which  now,  after  fifty  years  experience  of  a  diffe- 
rent and  a  better  one,  appears  to  us  abfurd  at  leaft,  if  not  inhu- 
man, continued  with  very  little  alteration  for  almoft  two-and^tiven- 
ty  years^  that  is,  from  the  6th  of  Auguft  1729,  when  the  tempo- 
rary hofpital,  which  was  occupied  for  fome  years  while  this  noble 
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fabric  was  a-building,  firft  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pa* 
tients,  till  the  28th  of  June  1 751,  when  for  the  firft  time  two  or- 
dinary Ph}'fi.cians  to  the  Infirmary  w>ere  permanently  appointed. 
Thefe  were,  Dr  David  Clerk  and  Dr  Colin  Drummond,  both  of 
them  young  phyiicians  ;  the  former  of  whom  I  never  faw,  but  I 
know  he  w^as  a  cotemporary  of  my  father,  and  had  taken  his  de- 
gree of  M.  D,  in  1746.  The  latter,  Dr  Colin  Drummond,  was 
ftili  younger,  and  had  taken  his  degree  but  a  few  months  before  he 
was  appointed  Ph)'-fician  to  this  Infirmary,  viz.  in  1750.  Him  I 
have  often  followed  in  this  Hofpital,  and  attended  to  his  pradlice 
in  the  years  1770  and  1771. 

But  long  before  the  year  1751,  before  even  the  foundation- 
ftone  of  this  Infirmary  was  laid,  probably  from  the  time  that  the 
fyftem  of  the  phyiicians  attending  by  rotation  in  tlie  Hofpital 
was  tried,  the  evils  of  it  were  felt  and  complained  of :  For  fo  early 
as  December  1737,  that  is,  in  little  more  than  eight  years  from  the 
time  that  the  temporary  hofpital  was  opened,  the  Managers  public- 
ly, and  in  very  plain  terms,  expreffed  their  fenfe  of  the  evil,  and 
made  an  attempt,  but  unluckily  a  feeble  and  inadequate  attempt, 
to  redrefs  it. 

This  was  done  at  their  meeting  19th  December  1737,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  Alinute  of  it,  which  is  in  thefe  words  :  "  The  Mana- 
*'  gers  of  the  Infirmary  being  fenfible  of  tlie  inconvenience  of  fo 
**  many  Ph)rficians  attending  the  Infirmary,  do  unanimoufly  re-^ 
"  folve,  that  the  attendance  be  performed  from  and  after  the  ift 
"  day  of  Januaiy  next,  (1738),  by  fuch  Ph)^cians  only  as  are 
"  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College."  At  the  fame  time  the  thanks  of 
the  Managers  were  returned  to  the  Phyficians  for  their  paft  good 
fervices,  and  the  attendance  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  in 
future  was  humbly  defired. 

Even  this  firft  and  feeble  attempt  to  remove  a  notorious  incon- 
venience, which  tended  only  to  exclude  from  attendance  in  this 
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Hofpital  the  Licentiates  of  the  College,  was  in  part  fruflrated,  be- 
caufe  it  was  thought  to  bear  hard  on  two  Phyiicians,  Dr  Macfar- 
lane  and  Dr  Martin,  both  of  whom  had  attended  in  the  Infirmary, 
but  were  only  Licentiates,  not  Fellows  of  our  College.  They,  ta- 
king umbrage  at  this  exclufion,  remonftrated  with  the  Managers, 
and  obtained  from  them,  at  their  meeting  14th  January  1738,  an 
exception  in  their  favour,  by  virtue  of  which,  they  two  indivi- 
dually and  by  name,  were  permitted  to  attend  the  Infirmary  in 
rotation  with  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College. 

This  very  partial  and  inadequate  reform  of  a  great  evil  was  all 
the  variation  made  in  the  original  fyftem  till  1 75 1 ,  when  a  complete  ' 
change  of  it,  as  already  mentioned,  was  made  at  once  ;  and  what 
is  peculiarly  worthy  of  remark,  it  was  made  without  the  fmallefl 
flruggle,  or  qppofition,  or  remonftrance. 

It  fhould  feem,  that  by  this  time  the  inconvenience  in  queftion, 
as  well  it  might  be  after  thirteen  years  longer  experience  of  it,  had 
been  fo  feverely  felt,  and  had  become  fo  well  underftood,  that  no 
body  contended  for  it.  It  was  not  even  ftated  as  the  ground  of 
the  procedure  ;  and  inftead  of  it,  a  very  polite  pretence  was  fubfti- 
tuted  as  the  reafon  why  the  Managers  appointed  two  permanent 
ordinary  Phyficians  to  the  Hofpital ;  namel}'~,  that  the  increafing 
number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  Hofpital,  rendered  the  duty 
of  attending  it  by  rotation  too  burdenfome  for  the  College  of 
Phyficians. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  call  this  a  mere  pretence,  or  oftenfible  rea- 
fon, without  any  fcruple :  for  it  evidently  was  not  rneant  to  de- 
ceive. It  is  inconfiftent  with  what  palFed  before,  and  what  palTed 
afterwards.  It  is  even  inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  in  one  point  of  viev\', 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  amount  nearly  to  abfurdity.  To  men  of 
ordinary  underftanding  it  fhould  feem  almoft  felf-evident,  that  the 
Hofpital- duty,  great  and  laborious  and  increafing  as  it  might  be 
fuppofed,  could  fcarce  be  too  much  for  the  whole  College  of  Phyfi- 
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clans,  (twenty,  or  perhaps  more),  when  two  of  the  youngeft  mem- 
bers of  the  College  were  found  willing  to  undertake  it,  and  per- 
fedlly  able  to  difcharge  it,  with  credit  to  themfelves  and  advantage 
to  the  Hofpital  and  to  the  public.! 

At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  no  complaints  had  been  made  of 
the  individual  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  for  negligence, 
or  infufEciency  in  the  difcharge  of  their  Hofpital-duty  ;  or  hy  them, 
on  account  of  the  irkfomenefs  and  increaling  labour  of  it :  on  the 
contrary,  the  thanks  of  the  Managers  were  again  given  to  them 
for  their  paft  good  fervices,  and  they  were  humbly  requefted  to 
continue  their  attendance,  either  by  monthly  rotation,  or  in  what- 
ever other  way  they  Ihould  think  beft,  once  or  twice  a-week,  along 
uDith  the  ordinary  Fhyficians^  and  to  give  their  advice  and  affiflance 
to  them  when  required.  I  need  fcarce  add,  that  in  Edinburgh,  as 
in  every  other  great  town,  there  muft  always  ^be  abundance  of 
phylicians  willing  to  adl  as  fuch  to  an  hofpital,  either  purely 
from  motives  of  benevolence,  or  for  the  fake  of  the  improvement 
and  reputation  which  they  may  acquire  by  their  Hofpital-prac- 
tice. 

The  College  of  Phyficians  appear  to  have  underftood  the  Ma-- 
nagers  perfectly.  When  the  unanimous  refolution  of  the  Mana-!» 
gers,  appointing  two  permanent  ordinary  Phyficians  to  the  Infir- 
mary, and  requefting  the  continuance  of  the  fervices  of  the  Col- 
lege along  with  them,  was  officially  notified  to  them,  the  Royal 
College  behaved  as  became  them,  wifely,  liberally,  and  honourably., 
Far  from  urging  any  claim,  or  infilling  on  their  indifputable  legal 
right,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Infirmary's  charter,  to  attend 
by  rotation  as  the  only  Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital,  they,  (to  ufe 
their  own  words),  "  Did  moft  cheerfully  agree  to  what  was  there*- 
**  by  defired,  namely,  to  continue  their  good  offices  to  the  Infir- 
**  mary,  by  appointing  fome  of  their  number  monthly  by  rotar 
**  tion^  or  in  what  other  way  they  think  proper,  to  vifit  the  houfe 
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"  once  or  twice  a-week,  to  give  their  advice  and  affiftance  to  the 
"  two  ordinary  Phyficians,  when  they  judge  it  necefTary  to  apply 
"  to  them  for  the  fame." 

In  confequence  of  this  requeft  of  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary, 
and  the  correfponding  refolution  and  appointment  of  the  College, 
which  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Managers,  the  members  of 
the  College  continued  for  fome  time  afterwards  to  attend  the  In= 
firmary  in  their  monthly  rotation.  This  practice  has  gradually  fal- 
len into  difufe,  for  the  moft  obvious  and  beft  reafon  in  the  world  5 
that  the  two  ordinary  Phyficians,  being  in  the  daily  habit  of 
Hofpital-pradlice,  and  having  daily  opportunities  of  confulting 
with  one  another,  can  have  little  or  no  occafion  to  call  for  the  af- 
fiflance  of  their  profeffional  brethren.  But  the  offer  of  fervice  on 
the  part  of  the  College  was  never  retrad:ed,  or  declined  on  the  part 
of  the  Managers,  who  had  requefted  it ;  and  to  this  hour  it  is  un- 
derftood  that  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Infirmary  have  a  right 
to  call  for  the  profefiional  affiftance  of  any  Felloiv  of  our  College 
to  their  Hofpital-patients,  whenever  they  fee  occafion  ;  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  Fellow  of  the  College,  when  fo  required,  to 
attend  in  the  Hofpital,  and  give  his  advice  and  affiftance,  without 
fee  or  reward. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  important  fadls  in:  the  hiftory 
of  the  Infirmary,  and  it  is  the  moft  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  It  ftiows 
in  the  cleareft  light  the  ftrong  fenfe  entertained  by  the  Mana^ 
gers,  at  that  time^  either  by  their  own  dired,  means  of  knowledge^ 
or  by  the  information  which  they  received  from  thofe  ftill  better 
quahfied  to  judge  in  fueh  a  queftion,  of  the  evib  neceffarily  refulting 
from  the  fyftem  of  rotation  itfelf,  without  even  the  moft  diftant  al- 
lufion  to  any  particular  injlances  of  incapacity,  mifcondudt,  or  negli- 
gence. It  fliows  likewife  how  completely  a  few  years  of  additional 
experience,  after  the  evil  was  firft  pointed  out,  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
alt  concerned,  fo  as  to  preclude  the  poffibility  of  any  difference  of 
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opinion,  or  any  oppolition  to  the  requifite  change,  even  from  lefs 
worthy  motives. 

Nor,  from  the  nature  of  things,  can  the  cafe  ultimately  be  differ- 
ent with  refpedl  to  the  Surgeons,  and  their  mode  of  attendance  in 
the  Infirmary.  From  the  hour  when  it  is  made  a  fubjedl  of  pub- 
lic and  ferious  attention  and  frequent  difcuffion,  that  magic  fpell, 
the  force  of  habit,  by  which  alone  it  fubfifts  in  defiance  of  reafon 
and  humanity,  will  be  broken ;  the  more  it  is  examined,  the  more 
even  it  is  defended  and  maintained,  the  worfe  it  will  appear  ;  till  at 
laft  it  will  be  ihameful  to  contend  for  it,  and  no  individuals  and 
no  fet  of  men  will  find  either  pleafure  or  pride,  or  honour  or  ad- 
vantage, in  the  continuance  of  it. 

Truth  is  mighty,  and  will  prevail,  whenever  it  is  fairly  attended 
to.  It  is  our  bufinefs  and  our  duty,  and  it  cannot  be  a  difficult 
matter,  to  procure  attention  to  that  interefting  truth,  of  which  we 
are  all  alike  convinced,  and  of  which  we  wifh  to  convince  others. 

As  foon  as  this  is  done,  the  evil  will  foon  be  removed ;  and, 
without  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  may  forefee,  that  by  the  time  that 
one  or  two  generations  have  paffed  away,  it  will  appear  incredible 
that  fo  bad  a  fyftem  as  that  at  prefent  eftabliflied  fliould  ever  have 
been  tolerated  or  thought  of :  it  may  even  be  neceffary,  for  the  fa- 
tisfa^tion  of  curious  enquirers  yet  unborn,  to  eflablifh  the  truth  of 
fo  fingular  and  marvellous  a  fadl,  by  reference  to  our  authentic 
records  ;  jufl  as  on  the  prefent  occafion  I  have  done  with  refpe(S 
to  the  former  mode  of  attendance  of  the  Phyficians  of  this  In- 
firmary. 

I  mufl  alfo  beg  leave  to  point  out,  that  not  only  every  confide- 
ration  and  argument,  which,  in  point  of  expediency^  or,  in  plainer 
Englifh,  in  point  of  humanity,  and  juftice  to  the  patients,  made  it 
undeniably  right  to  change  the  mode  of  attendance  of  the  Phyfi- 
cians from  frequent  rotation  ^to  permanent  appointment,  is  appli- 
cable in  its  full  force  to  the  Surgeons  and  their  attendance ;  but 
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further,  that  there  is  another  very  ftrong  reafon  with  relpe(5l  to  the 
Surgeons,  which  is  not  apphcable  to  the  Phyficians. 

Many  important  quahfications  and  accomphfhments,  it  is  evi- 
dent, muft  be  equally  neceflary  to  phyficians  and  furgeons,  to  en- 
able them  to  pradlife  their  refpe(5live  arts  any  where,  but,  above  all, 
to  enable  them  to  pradlife  them  in  a  great  hofpital,  with  credit  to 
themfelves  and  advantage  to  the  public. 

For  example,  competent  under ftanding,  and  maturity  of  judg- 
ment, and  a  complete  and  regular  education  in  their  refpedlive  pro- 
felTions,  and  the  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art 
which  they  mean  to  pra<5life  j  which  general  knowledge  may  be 
acquired  from  books  and  ledlures,  and  feeing  the  pra<5lice  of  phy- 
fic  or  furgery,  and  may  be  fliewn  in  the  moil  fatisfadiory  manner, 
(as  commonly  is  done),  by  undergoing  a  proper  examination,  and 
the  habit  of  applying  quickly,  and  readily,  and  judicioully,  thofe 
general  principles  to  particular  cafes,  fo  as  to  perceive  and  dired:  at 
once  what  ought  to  be  done ;  which  habit  can  be  acquired  only  by 
frequent  and  long  continued  pra(5lice :  all  thefe  things  are  common 
to  the  phyfician  and  the  furgeon ;  and  the  lail  of  them  cannot- 
fail  to  give  a  great  fuperiority  to  one  who  attends  permanently  in 
an  hofpital,  over  one  who  attends  only  by  rotation,  for  a  fliort 
time  at  once,  and  this  at  long  intervals. 

But  there  is  one  effential  article  of  accomplifhment  peculiar  to 
the  furgeon,  which  renders  a  permanent  appointment  and  long  at- 
tendance without  interruption  peculiarly  important,  and  a  fliort 
attendance  in  rotation  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  him.  I  mean 
the  great  qualification  of  manual  dexterity  in  the  performing  of  chi- 
rurgical  operations,  efpecially  the  more  nice  and  difficult  of  thefe. 

On  this  point  it  may  be  fufiicient  to  obferve,  becaufe  it  is  fu- 
preme  authority,  and  complete  and  decifive  evidence,  that  noto- 
rioufly  and  avowedly  the  great  motive  of  the  Surgeons  for  wifliing 
to  have  all  their  members  permitted  to  attend  the  Infirmary  in  ro- 
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tation,  and  for  giving  fo  valuable  a  confideration  to  the  Managers 
for  that  privilege,  was  the  knowledge  and  the  dread  of  that  un- 
doubted fuperiority  in  fkill  and  dexterity,  which  a  few  of  their 
number,  feledled  to  attend  permanently  in  the  Hofpital,  would  in 
a  few  years  acquire  over  their  profeffional  brethren. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  call  this  unworthy  fentiment  avowed^  not 
that  I  believe  that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  any  indivi- 
dual member  of  it  at  prefent,  will  avow,  or  does  in  fadl  entertain 
fuch  a  fentiment ;  nor  yet  that  I  mean,  by  any  kind  of  infinuation, 
unjuftly  and  malevolently  to  impute  fo  illiberal  a  motive  to  them, 
either  colledlively  or  individually  ;  nor  yet  that  I  wifh  to  give  need- 
lefs  offence  to  a  great  and  refpedlable  fociety,  or  the  individual 
members  of  it,  whofe  friendly  concurrence  and  afTiftance  on  this  oc- 
calion  I  anxioufly  wifh  to  obtain  colledively  and  univerfally,  as  I  am 
already  fure  of  obtaining  it  from  many  of  its  members  individually. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  of  what  arc  the  fentiments,  and 
what  will  be  the  condu(5l  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  and  of  all  the  individuals  in  it,  from  what  I  have 
hitherto  found  without  exception,  in  all  of  them  with  whom  I  am 
beft  acquainted,  and  with  whom  I  have  converfed  on  the  fubjedl, 
which  is  certainly  the  faireft,  and  even  the  moft  favourable  way  of 
judging  of  them ;  I  muft  believe  that  they  feel  the  fame  indigna- 
tion at  fuch  a  fentiment  as  I  do,  that  they  will  difclaim  it  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  and  that  they  will  moft  cheerfully  defifl  from  that 
condudt  which  correfponds  to  fuch  a  fentiment,  and  at  firfl  avowed- 
ly proceeded  from  it. 

I  fay  avowedly ;  for  at  the  time  of  the  great  contefl  on  this  point 
in  1738,  the  reafon  flated Jirji  and foremoji  in  the  paper  or  Memorial 
written  by  the  Surgeons  on  the  17th,  and  read  before  the  Mana- 
gers on  the  19th  of  Zvlay  1738,  and  containing  all  their  reafons  for 
fo  anxioufly  wifhing  to  attend  the  Infirmary  in  rotation,  was  ex- 
prelfed  in  thefe  memorable  words  ; 
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In  order  to  preferve  ane  equality  amongjl  the  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
"  hurghr 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  they  fhould  have  hazarded  fo  open 
an  avowal  of  a  fentiment  not  fit  to  be  exprefled  even  in  a  fecret 
Committee  of  their  Society,  that  they  were  a(fling  at  that  time 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  counfel  learned  in  the  law.  It  ap- 
pears that  Mr  Archibald  Murray,  Advocate,  was  their  advifer, 
and  acftually  was  at  their  conference  with  the  Committee  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Infirmary  on  the  17th  May,  when  the  Sur- 
geons agreed  to  draw  up  and  deliver  to  the  Managers  fuch  a 
paper. 

But  whoever  were  the  authors  or  advifers  of  it,  it  is  plain  that 
they  foon  became  fenfible  of  their  error  in  avowing  fuch  a  fenti- 
ment :  it  is  but  common  Chriflian  charity  to  believe  that  they 
were  heartily  afhamed  of  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  no 
fuch  fentiment  or  reafon  is  again  mentioned  in  the  fubfequent  pa- 
pers relating  to  that  tranfadlion,  all  of  which  are  fully  recorded 
in  our  Minutes ;  and  they  are  pretty  numerous  and  abundantly 
verbofe,  and  full  of  a  vaft  variety  of  reafons,  fome  of  them 
ftrange  enough,  and  others  frivolous  ;  fo  that  it  is  plain  the  fur- 
geons  foon  found  out,  that  their  great  and  favourite  reafon,  which 
had  fome  time  before  induced  them  to  ered:  and  manage  an  hof- 
pital  of  their  own,  with  great  expence  and  trouble,  in  oppofition 
(or  as  they  called  it  rivallhip)  to  this  Infirmary,  was  not  avow- 
able. 

It  can  Icarce  be  necefTary  to  point  out,  that  "  to  preferve  ane 
equality  amongft  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh,"  by  obtaining  for 
all  of  them  the  right  of  attending  by  rotation  in  this  Hofpital,  is 
in  fa(5l  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  "  To  prevent  a  few  of  them^  fe- . 
"  leSled  as  regular  ordinary  Surgeons  of  it,  from  acquiring  that  high  im- 
*'  provement,  that  fiiperior  fill  in  every  part  of  their  profelJion,  and  that 
"  dexterity  in  the  performance  of  operations ^  and  of  courfe  that  greater 
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degree  of  reputation^  ejieem,  and  public  conjideiice^  and  prof effibnaf 
"  private  practice^  which y  by  their  perma?ient  appointment^  and  long 
"  attendance^  and  good  condiiB^  in  the  Hofpital^  they  could  not  fail  to- 
*'  acquire  in  a  few  years  over  their  profefional  brethren^ 

An  equality  preferred  among  the  furgeons  can  be  nothing  elfe. 
The  difFerent  expreffions  are  fynonymous  and  convertible ;  only 
the  one  is  concife  and  obfcnre ;  the  other  full,  clear,  and  explicit. 

To  produce  and  preferve  a  perfecfl  equality  ainong  all  the  fur- 
geons in  Edinburgh  is  impoffible  by  any  human  power ;  it  could 
be  done  only  by  a  perpetual  miracle  ;  and  e^en  a  miracle  could 
not  make  them  all,  what  all  no  doubt  would  wifh  to  be,  eminent, 
in  their  profeiEon. 

Their  favourite  plan,  of  having  the  indifcriminate  right  of  at- 
tending in  the  Infirmary  by  rotation,  could  in  no  other  way, tend 
to  preferve  an  equality  among  them,  but  by  diffufing  among  alK 
the  means  of  improvement  which  the  attending  in  the  Hofpitat 
might  afford,  and  confequently  giving  to  each  individual  who  was; 
capable  of  improvement,  a  very  fmall  portion  of  that  high  im- 
provement, which  a  few  individuals  properly  lele(5ted,  and  perma- 
nently appointed,  as  ordinary  furgeons  to  attend  it,  would  in  a-- 
few  years  have  acquired. 

Suppofing  their  means  of  improvemuent,  after  they  had  finifli- 
ed  their  apprenticefhips  and  tlieir  fludies,  to  be  limited  to  wiiat  at- 
tendance in  the  Infirmary  would  afford,  and  fuppofing  them  all 
equally  capable  of  profiting  by  thofe  means  ;  the  necejfary  conf- 
qtience  of  the  fyftem  of  rotation  would  be,  to  produce  a.  great  num- 
ber of  furgeons  very  indifferently  qualified,  inftead  of  a  fmall  but 
fiificient  number  very  highly  qualified,  for  the  exercife  of  their  pro- 
feffion. 

Such  an  equality,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  attainable  and  de- 
firable  in  fome  of  the  loweft  mechanical  arts  ;  but  I  am  fure  it  is 
not  defirable,  and,  if  it  wer§,  defirable,  it  is  not  attainable,  in  a 
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liberal  art,  like  phyiic  or  furgery,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
fcience,  gives  ample  fcope  to  the  exertion  of  fuperior  talents,  and 
roufes  to  the  noble  emulation  of  genius. 

As  I  have  found  that  fome  perfons,  whofe  judgment  I  refpedl, 
who,  at  my  requeft,  perufed  this  Memorial  in  manufcript,  con- 
ceived that  I  had  done  injuftice  to  the  furgeons,  by  putting  too  un- 
favourable a  conftrudlion  on  their  expreffion,  "  in  order  to  preferve 
"  ane  equality  atnongji  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh I  think  it  right,  in 
order  to  preclude  ail  fuch  furmifes  in  future,  to  quote  their  own 
words  in  explanation  of  that  paffage,  and  in  order  to  juftify  and 
eftablilh  that  interpretation  which  I  have  given  of  it.  I  prefume 
it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  furgeons  who  compofed 
and  fubfcribed  that  paper  were  the  moft  intelligent  and  unexcep- 
tionable commentators  on  their  own  text. 

The  explanation  of  that  pafTage  which  I  am  now  to  quote  does  not 
ftand  upon  record  in  our  minutes,  like  the  text ;  but  is  taken  from 
a  printed  pamphlet,  now  become  very  fcarce,  entitled,  "  Memorial 
*'  concerning  the  Surgeons  Hofpital^  It  is  dated  February  i8.  173  7' 
One  of  the  papers  in  it  is  authenticated  by  the  fubfcription  of 
George  Drummond,  to  whom,  as  has  been  moft  juftly  and  em- 
phatically faid,  his  country  is  indebted  for  all  the  benefits  which 
it  derives  from  the  Royal  Infirmary :  and  that  paper  was  fign- 
ed  by  him  in  name  of  the  Managers.  Another  of  the  papers  is 
authenticated  by  the  fubfcription  of  John  Kennedy,  as  Prefident 
of  the  Subfcribers  to  the  Surgeons  Hofpital ;  who,  the  year  before^ 
had  been  Deacon  of  the  Incorporation  of  Surgeons,  at  the  time 
of  the  violent  difpute  with  the  Managers  of  this  Infirmary, 

The  whole  of  that  Memorial  feems  to  be  equally  authentic,  and 
evidently  the  work  of  Mr  Kennedy  and  his  brethren,  the  founders 
of  the  Surgeons  Hofpital.  It  is  a  kind  of  attack  on  Mr  Drummond, 
who,  to  do  him  juftice,  fought  a  hard  battle  for  the  Infirmary 
on  this  point :  but  was  at  laft  overpowered,  in  a  way  that,  in  the 

G  2  feque! 
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fequel  of  mis  paper,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  explain.  The  copy  of 
it  which  I  have  at  prefent  in  my  poffeffion,  was  found  among  Mr 
Drummond's  papers  ;  and  I  received  it  from  his  grandfon  Mr 
yardine^  our  prefent  treafurer. 

That  Memorial  of  the  Surgeons  Subfcribers  to  the  Surgeons  Hof- 
fpital,  who  at  ] aft  got  the  better  of  Mr  Drummond  and  the  other 
highly  refpe6labie  gentlemen  who  were  Managers  of  this  Infirmary 
between  fixty  and  feventy  years  ago,  and  brought  about  that  bar- 
gain or  compad:,  againft  which  I  now  remonftrate,  is  in  feveral  re- 
fpecfts  one  of  the  greateft  literary  curiofities  I  ever  faw» 

It  is  highly  chara61:eriflic  of  the  coarfe  fentiments  and  manners^ 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  even  among  the  more  refpedlable  ci- 
tizens of  Edinburgh.  The  coniiderations  openly  avowed,  and  the 
arguments  chiefly  urged  in  it,  are  fuch  as  no  man  of  a  liberal  pro- 
feffion  would  now-a-days  ever  think  of  employing  j  or  could  liften 
to  without  difguft  and  indignation. 

In  point  of  reafoning,  it  is  no  lefs  Angular  and  wonderful :  for 
admitting  the  fads  or  principles  to  be,  in  their  full  extent,  as 
they  ftate  them,  the  inferences  from,  them,  with  refpe6l  to  this 
Hofpital,  nay,  even  with  refpedl  to  the  public  at  large,  which 
they  wifhed  to  get  on  their  lide,  fhould  be  juft  the  contrary  of 
thofe  which  are  drawn  from  them  by  the  authors  of  that  Me- 
morial. 

In  point  of  compofition,  it  is  admirable  and  unparalleled  ;  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  keen  indignation  which  the  perufal  of  it  cannot 
fail  to  excite  in  the  breaft  of  every  perfon  who  knows  the  pur- 
pofe  of  it,  and  who  has  the  underftanding  and  the  feelings  of  a 
man,  it  would  be  very  entertaining  ;  by  the  ludicrous  incongruity 
between  the  high-flown  profeflfions  of  humanity,  and  brotherly 
love,  and  Chriftian  charity,  which  appear  in  the  beginning  of 
their  papers,  and  which  by  the  by  feem  to  have  lain  dormant 
in  their  breafts  till  they  were  roufed  to  life  and  energy  by  the  ap- 
pointment 
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pointment  of  a  few  of  their  brethren  as  Surgeons  to  this  Infirmary, 
and  the  fordid  confiderations  of  pecuniary  emolument  to  themfelves, 
which  they  openly  ftate,  and  dwell  upon  with  great  minutenefs  and 
the  keeneft  intereft,  in  the  fequel  of  the  fame  papers. 

Their  Memorial,  like  Horace  s  monfter,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Art  of  Poetry,  Turpiter  atrum  defin'it  in  pifcem  midier  formofa  fuperne. 
But  it  will  be  beft  to  let  it  fpeak  for  itfelf ;  as  I  defpair  of  doing 
juftice  to  it  by  any  general  account  or  defcription :  and  for  many 
reafons  I  wifli  it  to  be  generally  and  precifely  known  what  obje(5ls 
the  furgeons  had  in  view,  and  by  what  arguments  (befides  the 
tempting  offer  of  money  to  the  Infirmary)  they  laboured  to  enforce 
their  claim. 

The  following  extradts  are  taken  verbatim  from  their  printed  Me- 
morial. 

"  "We  the  Surgeon  Apothecaries  in  Edinburgh,  erectors  of  the 
"  Surgeons  Holpital  there,  having  lately  fet  up  and  brought  to 
"  fome  bearing  this  new  Hofpital,  do  think  it  our  duty  to  publifh 
"  this  fhort  account  of  our  proceedings,  before  we  call  in  the  mo- 
"  ney  fubfcribed  for. 

"  We  have  with  pleafure  obferved  the  good  efFedls  of  that  pious 
"  and  laudable  eredlion  of  the  Royal  Infirmary ;  but  have  it  to 
"  regret,  that  though  the  funds  of  their  Hofpital  be  confiderably 
"  increafed,  and  managed  with  great  care  and  frugality  by  the 
*'  Directors  ;  yet  we  were  often  called  to  vafl  numbers  of  poor,  mi^ 
"  ferable,  fick  people,  who  could  not  be  received  into  the  Infir- 
*'  mary,  becaufe  their  ftock  is  no  ways  anfwerable  to  the  number 
"  of  the  difeafed  poor. 

"  How  often  did  we  fee  poor  fervants  or  workmen  caft  out  of 
"  bufinefs  by  indifpofition,  confined  to  a  bed  of  ftraw,  unable  to 
"  help  themfelves  or  hire  others,  deftitute  of  meat,  drink,  fire,  and 
"  all  other  thiri^V  neceffary  for  their  condition  !  which  made  it  im- 

"  poffible 
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poffible  for  tis,  though  never  fo  willing,  to  give  that  relief  by 
medicine  which  their  cafes  required. 

Mif  :rable  objeds  of  this  kind  v,rere  fo  numerous^  that  in  town 
and  fuburbs  they  amounted  to  feme  hundreds,  (of  which  nine 
or  ten  only  could  be  taken  into  the  Infirmary  at  a  time).  What 
"  then  muft  be  the  number  in  Scotland !    Here  pity  and  compaf- 
**  lion,  charity  and  brotherly  love,  love  to  our  country,  and  even 
common  humanity,  let  us  a  thinking  how  to  provide  fome  relief 
■**  in  liich  calamitous  cafes. 

"  It  was  for  this  purpofe  that  we  frequently  convened,  and  con- 
**  ferred  together ;  but  finding  it  impoffible  for  us  to  attend,  and 
"  provide  any  confiderable  number  with  fuitable  accommodation, 
*'  as  they  lay  fcattered  in  fo  many  difiFerent  and  diftant  places ;  we 
"  concluded,  that  the  eredlion  of  a  new  Hofpital  was  the  only  pro- 
"  per  mean  by  which  fuch  numbers  could  be  duly  taken  care  of 
by  us. 

"  Therefore  we  refolved  and  determined  to  afford  them  all  the 
**  aid  and  aflillance  which  our  furgery  and  circumftances  would 
admit  of,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  Hofpital,  for  curing 
"  and  taking  care  of  fuch,  whofe  cafes  in  a  peculiar  and  proper 
fenfe  require  a  furgeon. 

"  For  this  purpofe,  we  concerted  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  erec- 
tion, obliging  each  of  us  to  contribute  money  and  medicines  fuf- 
ficient  to  fet  this  good  work  a-going,  and  to  give  our  attendance 
gratis  during  our  life. 
"  Our  next  ftep  was,  to  lay  our  whole  fcheme  before  our  bre- 
"  thren  at  a  meeting  of  the  corporation,  for  their  further  advice  or 
*'  approbation,  as  well  as  to  invite  as  many  of  them  as  inclined  to 
*'  join  us.  * 

"  At  which  time  our  defign  was  approved  of,  and  they  agreed 
to  call  our  houfe  by  the  name  of  I'/je  Surgeons  Hofpital. 

"  As 
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"  As  Toon  as  we  had  projeded  the  eredion  of  an  Hofpital,  it  im- 
*'  mediately  occurred  to  vts,  that  the  eredling  a  new,  or  enlarging 
"  the  old  one,  might  equally  ferve  the  fame  ends  :  therefore  it  was 
"  exprefsly  ftipulated  amongft  us,  that  as  foon  as  we  fhould  enter 
*'  into  a  bond  of  erecftion,  we  fhould  confer  with,  and  make  pro- 
"  pofals  to  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  concerning  an  union  of 
*'  the  two  Hofpitals. 

"  Accordingly  propofals  of  this  kind  were  made  to  them  in  wri- 
"  ting,  conferences  held  for  that  purpofe,  a  Memorial  given  in  to 
"  us  by  the  faid  Managers,  and  a  Reply  to  that  Memorial  was  de- 
"  livered  to  them  by  Mr  Kennedy  our  prefes,  and  at  that  time  dea- 
"  con  of  the  Surgeons,  upon  the  ift  Monday  of  July  1736;  to 
which  we  have  got  no  anfwer  thefe  eight  months. 
"  This  we  thought  fit  to  mention,  to  fhew  the  world  our  wil- 
lingnefs  to  u^iite  the  two  Hofpitals/'    Mem.  p.  i. — 6» 


**  In  this  place,  we  think  it  not  improper  to  take  notice,  that' 
*'  however  much  we  were  convinced  of  the  necefiity  of  this  Hoipi- 
"  tal  when  firft  it  was  proje(5led,  yet  the  fhort  experience  we  have 
had  fince  the  ift  of  July,  has  fet  this  neceffity  in  a  much  ftronger 
"  light  than  we  could  pofilbly  have  imagined  before  this  trial ;  for 
"  although  we  have  been^  by  the  blefTing  of  God,  ufefnl  tOj  and 
*'  cured  many,  yet  if  the  reft  of  the  world  were  to  fee  what  num- 
"  bers  we  are  obhged  to  difmifs,  purely  for  want  of  larger  funds  ; 
"  were  they  likewife  to  fee  from  what  flight  flrains,  or  inconfide- 
*'  rable  bruifes,  incurable  difeafes  arife,  when  not  taken  care  of 
"  timeoufly,  they  would  very  much  lament  our  having  neglected 
this  piece  of  charity  fo  long. 

"  The  gain  of  the  moft  part  of  fervants  is  but  daily  flibfiftence^ 
and  few  of  them  can  afford  to  be  many  days  idle ;  hence  it  is,, 
"  that  fo  many  of  them  are  made  lame  and  mutilated,  not  to  men- 
tion thofe  who  die,  purely  becaufe  they  could  neither  afford 

"  themfelves 
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themfelves  proper  diet,  reft,  nor  medicine  at  the  beginning  of 

the  difeafe,  when  they  might  have  been  fpeedily  and  eafily  cu- 
"  red ;  fo  that  in  truth,  they  may  be  more  properly  faid  to  derive 
"  all  this  mifery  from  want  than  difeafe. 

"  If  no  provifion  is  made  for  the  difeafed  poor,  and  if  they  are 
*'  left  to  linger  out  a  miferable  life,  without  expedlation  of  any 
"  other  relief  than  death,  they  are,  in  fome  refpedt,  in  a  worfe  con- 

dition  than  the  beafts  of  burden,  the  proprietor  for  his  own  fake 
"  taking  care  of  them,  while  the  poor  mechanic  or  day-labourer  is 
"  caft  out  naked  and  deftitute,  to  ftruggle  with  pain,  ficknefs,  po- 
"  verty,  and  death."    Mem.  p.  ii,  12. 

This  Memorial  concludes  with  the  following  pathetic  addrefs. 
"  'Therefore^  Generous  Readers^ 

"  We  now  call  upon  you  all,  by  the  titles  of  Men^  Brethren^  and 
"  Chrijl'ians^  to  denote  our  common  tie  of  humanity,  and  yet  nearer 
"  tie  of  Chriftian  charity.    By  what  arguments  ftiall  we  perfuade 

you  to  extend  your  bounty  to  a  poor  Hofpital  in  its  infancy  ? 

"  If  you  value  the  prayers  of  thofe  you  may  reftore  to  health 
"  and  happinefs  :  if  pity  and  compafhon,  the  intereft  of  your  coun- 
"  try,  or  the  approbation  of  our  Saviour,  can  have  influence  ;  come, 
*'  like  the  good  Samaritan,  pour  wine  and  oil  into,  and  bind  up 

the  wounds  of  your  afflidled  brethren,  by  your  charity.  Ima- 
"  gine  yourfelves  given  up  to  pains  and  want  like  theirs,  or  rather 
"  come  and  fee  the  miferies  and  untimely  deaths  which  you  might 
"  fo  eafily  prevent,  (for  there  is  an  eloquence  in  vifible  diftrefs  be- 
"  yond  what  can  be  imagined) ;  and  we  hope  there  will  be  no 
"  need  of  other  felicitations  to  difpofe  all  of  you  to  contribute  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  circumftances  with  which  God  has  blelTed  you." 
Mem.  p.  14,  15. 

The  following  extrad  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  fame  pam- 
phlet, but  from  another  paper  in  it,  entitled,  "  Propofals  from 

"  the 
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"  the  Eredlors  of  the  Surgeons  Hofpital  to  the  Managers  of  the  In-  - 
"  firmary,"  and  fubfcribed,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Subfcribers 
to  the  Surgeons  Hofpital  in  Edinburgh,  by  John  Kennedy,  Pr. 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  As  we  have  occafion  every  day,  in  the  courfe  of  our  bulinefs, 
"  to  fee  numbers  of  fick  and  diftreffed  poor,  who  often  are  equal- 
*'  ly  urged  by  their  difeafes  and  the  want  of  the  common  neceffa- 
"  ries  of  hfe,  which  renders  them  proper  obje6ls  of  the  charitable 
"  fympathy  of  every  compaflionate  and  tender-hearted  Chriftian  ; 
*'  fo  we  think  ourfelves  under  the  ftrongeft  obligations  to  fhow  our 
"  concern  for  them,  by  more  than  a  mere  faying.  Be  thou  healed^ 
"  or.  Be  thou  filled.  Therefore,  after  your  laudable  example,  we 
"  are  refolved,  by  the  afliftance  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  coun- 
"  tenance  of  charitably-inclined  people,  to  give  fuch  indigent  ob- 
*'  jedls  as  you  cannot  receive,  and  as  we  fhall  find  ourfelves  able  to 
"  maintain,  a  new  opportunity  of  relief,  by  ere6ling,  for  their  en- 
*'  tertainment  and  folace,  another  Char'ity-hofpital^  (which  we  are 
"  now  about  founding),  by  taking  the  pious  fubfcriptions  of 
"  well-difpofed  perfons,  in  order  to  eftablifh  a  revenue  for  its  fup- 
"  port ;  and  for  which  purpofe  we  have  likewife  contributed  our 
*'  mite,  and  offer  our  attendance  and  neceflary  medicines  gratis  ; 
(Cj^  "  and  though  we  humbly  conceive,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
X  "  that  our  defign  cannot  claih  with  your  foundation,  nor  the  one 
"  fcheme  prove  prejudicial  or  hurtful  to  the  other,  yet  we  fubje(5l 
"  it  to  your  judgments,  whether  or  not,  by  a  coalition,  this  charity 
"  might  not  become  more  extenfive,  and  the  opportunity  thereby  gi- 
"  ven  for  the  improvement  of  the  young  gentlemen,  ftudents  in  phy- 
"  fie  and  furgery,  be  alfo  more  general  ?  both  which  were  the  origi- 
"  nal  defign  and  intent  of  many  of  your  contributors,  who,  to 
*'  our  knowledge,  v/ilh  that  none  of  thefe  advantages  were  limit- 

H  "  ed: 
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"  ed  :  and  as  an  inducement  for  you  to  accede  to  this  propofal,  fo 
"  much  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  pious  defign  ; 

We  undertake  to  give  our  attendance  in  common  with 
"  the  gentlemen  Surgeons  who  have  hitherto  ferved  the  Infirmary, 
"  and  for  the  fix  follovv^ing  years,  a  time  fomewhat  more  than  equal 
"  to  that  already  elapfed  fince  your  inftitution ;  and  to  furnifli  at 
"  oiTr  own  charges  all  the  medicines  that  fhall  be  needful,  and  as 
"  long  afterwards,  in  conjund:ion,  as  it  lliall  pleafe  God  to  fpare 
"  us,  and  we  follow  our  bufinefs  in  this  place. 

"  2do^  And  that  we  fliall  further  be  donators  to  your  capital  in 
2  GOO  merks,  by  which,  and  the  preceding  article, 
"  yearly  will  be  immediately  faved ;  and  much  more  afterwards, 
"  when  you  fhall  think  fit  to  take  in  a  greater  number  of  fick  per- 
"  fons. 

"  3//0,  We  fhall  further  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  Subfcribers  to 
"  our  fund  to  allow  their  donations  to  be  transferred  to  your  ftock, 
*'  by  which  we  hope  fomething  confiderable  may  likewife  accrefs 

for  the  further  encouragement  of  fo  good  and  religious  a  de- 
"  fign."    App,  to  Mem.  p.  6,  7,  8. 

All  this  is  very  good ;  juft  the  fine  head  and  beautiful  neck  of 
the  Mermaid  :  Now  for  the  filthy  black  tail  of  the  fifli,  which  the 
malicious  and  unclafTical  vulgar  of  this  country  would  at  firft  view 
be  very  apt  to  miffcake  for  a  cloven  foot. 

*'  Are  burdens  or  expence  things  to  be  coveted,  or  da  they  excite 
"  envy  ?  Yet  this  is  the  inconfiftent  light  in  which  fome  people  re- 
"  prefent  our  new  ere6lion. 

"  Had  the  Surgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  accufed  us  of  this, 
"  as  fome  v/ould  malicioufly  infinuate,  they  would  have  evited  this 
"  abfurdity,  by  ingenuoufly  acknowledging  the  advantages  which 
"  they  reap,  and  we  covet> 

"  For 
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**  For  inftance  :  They  would  have  owned,  that  their  apprentices 
*'  have  much  better  opportunities  of  learning  furgery  in  an  hof- 
"  pital  than  without  it ;  and  therefore  the  Mafters  belonging  to  an 
"  hofpital  muft  neceffarily  get  the  firft  and  befl  offers  of  apprentices, 

and  engrofs  the  education  of  almoft  all  who  are  bred  phylicians 
"  or  furgeons. 

And  if  the  mafters  are  few,  their  apprentice-fees  muft  rife, 
*'  and  yet  their  ftiops  be  crowded  in  proportion  ;  fo  that  the  maf- 
"  ters  who  were  formerly  content  with  L.  50,  muft  now  be  hired 
"  with  L.  1 00  ;  and  if  they  admit  few  apprentices  at  a  time,  they 
"  may  raife  their  price  much  higher. 

Another  perquifite  which  falls  naturally  to  the  furgeons  of  an 
"  hofpital,  is, 

ci"        "  That  the  furgeons  who  are  daily  employed  about  operations 
X     "in  an  hofpital,  are  moft  likely  to  be  employed  every  where  elfe  : 
"  for  who  is  it  that  would  not  rather  chufe  a  man  that  has  daily 
"  pra6lice,  than  one  who  feldom  has  thefe  opportunities,  even 
"  though  he  were  his  brother  ? 
23"        *'  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  furgeons  of  an  hofpital,  if  few,  will 
X    "  naturally  engrofs  the  whok  bufinefs  of  furgery,  in  fpite  of  ail 
"  the  other  ties  of  friendfhip,  alliance,  or  blood-relation  ;  and  if 
"  they  are  few,  their  price,  either  as  mafters  or  furgeons,  will  rife 
"  in  proportion. 

"  Thefe  are  real  advantages  when  confined  to  a  few,  as  they 
"  are  in  the  Infirmary ;  but  when  common  to  all,  as  they  muft  be 
"  by  our  fcheme,  the  whole  benefit  redounds  to  the  country  and 
"  hofpital,  and  not  to  the  furgeons  ;  for  a  monopoly  made  com- 
"  mon,  is  no  longer  a  benefit  to  any  particular,  it  is  no  monopoly. 

"  If  thia  monopoly  had  been  given  to  one  furgeon  (as  at  firft  it 
"  was  agreed  to)  and  minuted  in  the  books  of  the  Infirmary,  and 
"  if  the  doors  of  the  Infirrnary  had  been  kept  open  to  every  appren- 
"  tice,  the  mifchief  could  not  pofhbly  have  been  fo  great ;  becaufe 
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*'  one  man  couid  not  educate  all  the  apprentices,  nor  lerve  all  the 
"  patients,  though  never  fo  willing,  but  mufl  necelTarily  leave  to 
"  the  reft  v^hat  he  could  not  overtake  himfelf. 

"  But  if  an  exclufive  company  of  fix  have  this  privilege,  it  will 
"  have  moil  pernicious  confequences  upon  the  whole  nation. 

"  Firjl^  Upon  all  fiicceeding  furgeons. 

"  Next,  Upon  the  gentlemen  in  the  country,  efpecially  upon  thofe 
"  who  have  fons  to  educate  in  our  way. 

"  Although  the  prefent  fet  of  furgeons,  who  are  already  fixed  in 
"  bufinefs,  may  not  feel  the  bad  efl'e6ls  of  this  monopoly  upon 
"  themfelves  ;  yet  the  rifing  generation,  and  all  who  come  hereaf- 
"  ter,  even  the  prefent  ftudents  in  the  Infirmary,  when  they  fet  up 
ocj-  "  for  themfelves,  will  not  be  admitted  into  it,  but  muft  toil  and 
X  "  flave  for  a  fcrimp  fubfiftence,  and,  with  great  merit,  be  content 
"  to  pafs  for  underlings  all  their  life  ;  and,  to  heighten  the  difgrace, 
"  they  may  live  to  fee  the  greateft  Dunce  among  them  received 
"  into  the  Hofpital,  and  thereby  run  away  with  undeferved 
"  fame. 

"  In  the  fecond  place.  Although  the  bufinefs  of  furgery  will  be- 
X     "  come  lefs  lucrative  eveiy  year  to  all,  except  the  mafters  of  the  In- 

"  firmary  ;  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  the  apprentice-fees  with  the  fur- 

"  geons  in  this  fingle  Hofpital  will  rife  every  year,  i.  e.  the  value 

"  of  the  bufinefs  v/ill  decreafe,  and  the  expence  of  good  education 

"  encreafe,  efpecially  in  Edinburgh. 
c5"        "  Who,  for  inftance,  will  think  of  buying  his  freedom  in  Edin- 
X    . "  burgh  at  a  high  price,  for  the  fmall  chance  he  has  of  being 

"  one  of  fix  who  get  a  name  by  attending  this  Hofpital  ? 
35"        "  Thus  the  freedom  of  this  city  will  be  juftly  defpifed,  and  the 
X     "  number  of  furgeons  leffened,  and  men  of  genius  difcouraged  from 

"  fetthng  in  this  place. 

"  It  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  affec^t  fome  of  the  donors  to  the  In- 

"  firmary  very  fenfibly,  to  fee  that,  by  their  donations,  a  monopoly 

"  is 
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"  is  eflabliflied,  very  prejudicial  to  themfelves,  their  children,  and 
"  country. 

"  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  a  generous  donor  has  given  L.  50  to  the 
"  Royal  Infirmary,  becaufe  he  thought  it  v?ould  not  only  relieve 
"  the  difeafed  poor,  but  likewife  be  of  great  ufe  in  the  education 
"  of  phyficians  and  furgeons. 

"  Afterwards,  this  bountiful  patron  offers  his  fon  as  an  appren- 
"  tice  to  one  of  the  furgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  but  finds  the 
"  apprentice-fee  L.  50  per  cent,  more  than  before,  and  that  by  his 
"  own  means. 

"  The  next  refledlion  which  naturally  occurs  to  fuch  a  bene- 
ficent  mind,  is,  that  this  is  a  trifle  to  me,  but  I'm  forry  to  think 
"  what  a  heavy  tax  it  will  be  to  great  numbers  who  have  fons  to 
"  difpofe  of  this  way  :  I'm  forry  I  did  not  forefee  and  endeavour  to 
"  prevent  a  monopoly  of  this  nature  in  time. 
kJ"        "  In  the  next  place,  Moft  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  country  will 
X     "  fuffer  by  it :  for,  when  any  thing  extraordinary  happens,  fur- 
"  geons  muft  be  fent  for  from  the  Hofpital  in  Edinburgh,  at  a 
"  moft  exorbitant  price,  when  perhaps  the  cafe  will  admit  of  no 
"  delay,  or  the  furgeon  here  may  not  be  at  leifure  to  go. 

"  Thefe  are  but  a  few  hints  of  the  many  bad  effecls  of  an  ex- 
"  clufive  company  of  furgeons," 

I  hope  it  will  be  admitted,  that  this  is  a  complete  and  authentic 
explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  preferving  ane  equality  amongst  the 
fiirgeo7is  of  Edinburgh^  and  a  good  illuftration  of  that  warm  uni- 
verfal  charity,  and  glowing  brotherly  loVe,  and  that  fuperabundant 
2eal  to  ferve  the  fick  poor,  and  themfelves,  which  led  them  to  in- 
cur the  expence,  and  undertake  the  trouble  of  an  additional  new 
Hofpital  of  their  own,  after  this  Hofpital  was  eftablifhed,  and  not 
before ;  and  not  to  give  their  aid  and  their  ftock  to  increafe  the 
funds  and  extend  the  benefits  of  this  Infirmary,  till  they  could 

make 
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make  a  bargain  with  the  Managers  to  fecure  their  own  corpora- 
tion and  perfonal  intereft  when  they  did  fo. 

From  the  pernfal  of  that  wonderful  Memorial,  it  is  evident  that 
this  was  done  without  the  leaft  regard,  or  pretended  regard,  to  the 
good  of  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  whofe  fafety,  relief,  and 
welfare,  ought  certainly  to  have  been  the  JirJ}:  and  fupreme  confi- 
deration  both  with  the  Managers  and  with  the  Surgeons  who  fo 
charitably  infilled  on  being  allowed  to  take  care  of  them. 

It  is  very  ftriking,  and,  if  it  were  not  difgufting  and  fhocking, 
it  would  be  entertaining  and  ludicrous,  to  obferve,  that  in  all  that 
pious,  and  charitable,  and  generous,  and  moft  Chriftian  alterca- 
tion, about  who  fhould  have  the  care  of  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hof- 
pital, all  conlideration  of  what  is  good  for  them  is  as  much  out  of 
the  queftion,  as  the  due  care  and  accommodation,  in  point  of 
board  and  lodging,  of  the  rats  and  mice  who  might  gain  admillion 
into  the  Infirmary,  and  choofe  to  fix  their  quarters  in  it. 

From  the  glaring  incongruities  in  their  Memorial  and  its  Ap- 
pendix, already  quoted,  it  is  plain  that  the  Founders  of  the  Sur- 
geons Hofpital  were  not  at  all  fcrupulous  in  what  they  advanced, 
and  that  they  relied  very  much  on  the  flupidity  and  cuUib'ility  of 
the  good  people  of  Edinburgh,  when  they  prefumed  to  hazard 
fuch  inconfiflent  pretenfions  and  arguments  to  enforce  their  claim. 
But  I  prefume  it  muft  have  furpaffed  all  power  of  the  human  face 
to  have  afferted,  that  the  indifcriminate  attendance  of  all  the  fur- 
geons  in  Edinburgh  by  rotation  could  be  good  for  the  fick  poor  in 
the  Infirmary,  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  urging  moft 
flrongly  and  juflly  the  vafl  improvement  and  fuperiority  which  a 
few  flirgeons  permanently  appointed  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital 
would  foon  acquire  over  their  profeflional  brethren. 

The  nearefl  approach,  fo  far  as  I  know,  that  they  ever  made  to 
that  abfurdity,  was  in  the  following  curious  pafTage  of  their  Ap- 
pendix 
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pendix  to  their  Memorial ;  from  the  tenor  of  which,  it  is  plain  they 
knew  what  a  dangerous  two-edged  fword  they  were  handling, 
and  how  eaflly  it  might  be  turned  againft  themfelves  ;  for,  of 
their  own  accord,  they  fuggeft  a  kind  of  remedy  or  antidote,  for 
the  evil  which  they  propofed  to  do ;  or,  as  they  are  pleafed  very 
gently  to  call  it,  the  inconveniencies  to  the  Hofp'itaL  The  fuggefting 
of  fuch  an  antidote  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  evil  and  danger 
of  the  propofal  to  which  it  is  fubjoined.  And  furely,  without 
any  fufpicion  of  flattery  to  them,  we  may  be  allowed  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  they  had  good  fenfe  enough  to  know  that  it  would  have 
been  much  ealier,  and  furer,  and  better  for  the  fick  poor  in  the 
Hofpital,  whatever  it  might  have  been  for  their  corporation,  to 
have  eftablifhed  at  once  a  fimple  and  rational  fyftem,  fuch  as  is 
adopted  in  other  places,  and  at  that  very  time  was  followed  here, 
which,  having  no  fuch  inconvenience  or  danger,  required  no  fuch 
remedy  or  antidote. 

"  And  as  one  good  ejffed:  propofed  by  the  Infrrnary^  was  the  im- 
"  provement  of  medicine  and  furgery,  we  thought,  by  admitting 
"  the  whole  corporation,  it  might  add  to  the  experience  of  thofe 
"  younger  members  who  are  entering  among  us  every  year. 

"  If  any  of  the  corporation  had  little  experience,  as  it  mufl  be- 
"  the  cafe  with  all  of  us  at  the  beginning  of  our  pracflice,  we- 
"  thought  it  abfurd  that  thefe  fhould  be  fecluded  from  opportu- 
"  nities  of  further  improvement  in  an  hofpital,  purely  becaufe 
"  they  would  be  the  better  of  more  experience. 

"  And,  to  prevent  all  inconveniencies  to  the  Hofpital  from  this 
"  quarter,  we  agreed  that  two  of  us  fhould  always  attend  the  Hof- 
"  pital  together,  an  old  and  a  younger  furgeon,  that  one  of  much, 
"  experience  might  affift  one  of  lefs."    App,  to  Mem.  ^.  5, 

It  can  fcarce  be  neeelTary  to  point  out  that  their  chief  argument 
here,   that  they   "   thought  it  abfurd  that  thefe  (yo\mg  furgeons) 
-  ''fhould 
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Jhoidd  he  fecluded  from  opportunities  of  further  improvement  in  an  hof- 
*'  pital^  purely  becaufe  they  would  be  the  better  of  more  experienced^ 
is  a  v/ilful  and  grofs  mifreprefentation  of  a  very  plain  and  unde- 
niably valid  argument. 

When  a  proper  fele(flion  is  made  of  a  fufficient  number  of  tlie 
moft  Ikilful  furgeons  to  take  care  of  the  fick  poor  in  an  hofpital, 
the  others  are  not  excluded  from  opportunities  of  further  improve- 
ment in  it  purely  becaufe  they  woidd  be  the  better  of  more  experience^ 
but  not  in  the  leaft  for  that  realbn,  and  purely  becaufe  the  poor  pa- 
tients ivould  be  much  the  ivorfe  for  being  treated  by  lefs  fkilful  and  lefs 
experienced  furgeons^  and  much  the  better  for  having  the  care  and  at~ 
tendance  of  the  mojl  f  ilfid  and  mojl  experienced  that  coidd  be  got  for 
them ;  juft  as  is  the  cafe  with  other  patients,  not  poor,  and  not  in  an 
hofpital,  and  not  at  the  mercy  of  any  fet  of  men,  who  pioufly,  and 
charitably,  and  out  of  pure  brotherly  love,  would  make  a  trafHc  of 
their  mifery. 

To  thofe  who  are  learning  the  arts  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  the 
improvement  that  may  fairly  be  derived  from  a  well  conducfled 
hofpital  is  great  beyond  all  calculation.  But  this  ought  to  confift 
in  their  having  opportunities  of  feeing  and  learning  the  pra(5lice  of 
the  moft  fldlful,  intelligent,  and  experienced  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons. 

Whatever  is  beft  for  the  patients,  it  is  beft  for  the  ftudents  to 
learn.  Whatever  is  learned,  or  whatever  real  or  fuppofed  improve- 
ment is  acquired,  at  the  expence  of  the  poor  patients,  I  mean  by  any 
unneceffary  f if  cringe  or  danger,  or  harm  to  them,  is  injiifice  and  cruelty, 
inftead  of  charity,  benevolence,  and  brotherly  love  to  the  fufFerers  ;  it  is  a 
breach  of  truft  in  thofe  who  do  it,  or  permit  it ;  it  is  an  outrage  on 
human  nature. 

Another  of  the  arguments  in  the  pafFage  laft  quoted  from  the 
Appendix  to  the  Surgeons  Memorial  deferves  peculiar  attention,  not 
on  account  of  mifreprefentation,  or  any  kind  of  difingenuity  in  it, 

but 
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but  as  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  reafoning  powers  of  thofe  who  made 
ufe  of  it,  or  rather  as  a  proof  how  much  their  furious  zeal  for  their 
own  pecuniary  interefl  had  bhnded  them  to  every  other  confidera- 
tion.  For  furely  the  authors  of  that  wonderful  Memorial  mufl 
have  had  the  common  faculties  of  mankind ;  but  their  paffion  in 
the  condud;  of  their  argument  hurried  them  every  moment  into 
inconfiftencies  and  abfurdities. 

They  point-  out  Jlrongly  to  their  younger  brethren,  efpecially  to 
the  riling  generation  and  the  ftudents,  that  "  when  they  fet  up 
"  for  themfelves,  they  will  not  be  admitted  into  the  Infirmary,  but 
"  muft  toil  and  flave  for  a  fcrimp  fubliftence,  and,  with  great  merit, 
"  be  content  to  pafs  for  underlings  all  their  life  ;  and,  to  heighten 
"  the  difgrace,  they  inay  live  to  fee  the  greatefl  Dunce  among  them 
"  received  into  the  Hofpital,  and  thereby  run  away  with  unde- 
*'  ferved  fame." 

This  would  be  indeed  a  lamentable  cafe  ;  but  let  us  confider  firft 
the  probability  of  its  ever  happening,  and  next,  what  the  confe- 
quences  would  be  if  it  really  did  happen. 

That  the  Managers  might  appoint  the  greateft  Dunce  among  the 
furgeons  of  Edinburgh  to  be  Surgeon,  or  one  of  the  Surgeons  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  is  undeniable  :  juft  as  they  might  purchafe  for 
the  ufe  of  the  patients  unwholefome  food,  or  bad  medicines,  or 
poifon  inflead  of  food  or  phyfic.  But  that  in  fa(5t  they  ever  Jldould 
do  any  of  thefe  things,  all  of  which  are  contrary  to  their  interefl, 
their  honour,  their  duty,  to  their  folemn  oath  de  Jideli^  and  to  every 
confideration  of  reafon,  juftice,  and  humanity,  without  the  pofTibi- 
lity  of  any  rational  or  honourable  motive  for  fuch  an  infamous 
breach  of  truft,  appears  to  me  fo  improbable^  that  it  may  fairly  be 
pronounced  infinity  to  one,  that  none  of  thofe  things  would  be 
done  by  the  Managers  before  the,  day  of  judgment. 

But  fuppofing,  what  is  barely  pofTible,  but  withal  fo  improbable 
as  to  be  abfolutely  incredible,  that  the  Managers  fliould  have  the 
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fagacity  to  difcover  the  greateft  Dunce  among  the  furgeons,  and- 
tlie  wifdom  to  appoint  him  Sm'geon  to  the  Infirmary,  the  difmal 
Gonfequence  fo  pathetically  foretold  in  the  Memorial,  7iever  could 
follow  from  it.  He  never  conld^  in  that  fituation,  run  away  with 
undeferved  fame.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  had  contrived  to  acquire 
any  undeferved  fame  before,  it  would  foon  run  away  from  him. 

If  the  authors  of  that  Memorial  had  ever  feen  an  Ape,  or  even 
heard  of  the  remark  commonly  made  on  that  mifcliievous  brute, 
they  would  have  known,  that  the  higher  he  climbs  the  more  he 
iliews  his  breech.  The  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  a  Dunce  of  a 
phyhcian  or  a  furgeon  w^ho  is  appointed  to  attend  in  a  great  hof- 
pital ;  his  ignorance  and  incapacity  muft  foon  become  publicly  and 
indifputably  known.  Of  all  fituations  to  which  his  profeffion  may 
lead  him,  an  hofpital  is  the  worft  for  fuch  a  Dunce  ;  who  in  private 
practice  might  long  have  efcaped  detedlion,  and  enjoyed  undeferved 
riches  and  honour :  and  of  all  the  hofpitals  I  ever  faw  or  heard  of,, 
this  Infirmary  is  the  worft  for  fuch  a  Dunce,  by  reafon  of  its  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  great  medical  fchool  in  Edinburgh,  the 
ftudents  of  which,  to  tlie  number  of  200  or  more,  every  year  attend 
it,  and  are  very  able  and  very  willing,  and  have  always  been  en- 
couraged, and  never  needed  to  be  encouraged,  by  the  profeiTors,  to- 
judge  for  themfelves,  and  to  draw  inferences  from  what  they  fee. 
Thefe  judgments  and  inferences,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  they 
are  accuftomed  to  exprefs  with  fuch  freedom  as  would  effecftually 
prevent  any  Dunce  from  acquiring  undeferved  fame  ;  and  probably 
would  foon  be  ruinous  to  any  Dunce  who  fhould  prefume  to  act 
permanently  as  Phyfician  or  Surgeon  to  the  Infi,rmary. 

But  this  is  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  monftrous  abfurdity  involved 
in  that  pathetic  argument  which  I  am  confidering.  The  authors  of 
it,  in  their  great  eagernefs  to  fecureTtheir  own  intereft,  overlooked 
the  moft  obvious  confideration,  that  by  their  own  fyftem,  which 
they  were  labouring  to  eftablilli,  and  foon  afterwards  got  eftablifli- 
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cd,  the  greateft  Dunce  among  them,  without  putthig  the  Managers 
to  the  trouble  of  finding  him  out,  or  the  difgrace  of  appointing 
him,  would,  in  his  turn,  be  Surgeon  to  the  Hofpital  for  a  certain 
time-  And  if  there  fhould  happen  to  be  two  or  three,  or  five  or  ten 
Dunces  among  the  furgeons,  the  Hofpital  mufb  have  the  full  benefit 
of  them  all ;  not  only  of  the  greateft  Dunce  among  them,  but  of 
the  fecond  and  third,  and  fifth  and  tenth  greateft  Dunce  of  their 
number.  In  fhort,  inftead  of  the  immeafurably  and  inconceivahly  fmall 
chance  of  the  Managers  for  once  appointing  the  greateft  Dunce  a- 
mpng  them  to  be  Surgeon  to  the  Hofpital,  they  take  the  ahfoliite  cef'- 
ta'inty  of  that  greateft  Dunce,  and  all  the  fmaller  Dunces,  being  Sur- 
geons to  the  Hofpital  in  their  turn,  from  generation  to  generation. 
This,  to  the  poor  patients  who  chance  to  be  in  the  Hofpital  during 
the  reign  of  Dunce  the  greateft,  and  of  all  the  Dunces,  is  juft  as  bad 
as  if  none  but  Dunces  had  been  allowed  to  pra6life  in  it.  This  un- 
deniable ftate  of  the  cafe,  for  it  fcarce  deferves  to  be  called  a  con- 
fequence  of  the  pernicious  fyftem  at  that  time  contended  for  by 
the  furgeons,  and  foon  after  eftabliflied  by  their  compact  with  the 
Managers,  is  of  itfelf  complete  evidence  that  the  good  of  the  poor 
fick  was  altogether  out  of  the  queftion. 

What  the  real  objecfl  of  the  Surgeons  Subfcribers  to  the  Sur- 
geons Hofpital  was,  in  their  keen  altercation  with  the  Managers  of 
this  Infirmary,  muft  be  equally  evident :  for  none  of  them  furely 
can  be  fuppofed  fo  ignorant  or  fo  ftupid  as  to  have  believed,  that 
attending  in  this  Hofpital  by  rotation,  for  a  month  or  two  at  a 
time,  once  in  two,  or  three,  or  four  years,  would  give  to  all  or  any 
of  them  that  high  improvement,  and  fldll,  and  dexterity,  which 
permanent  attendance  in  it  for  feveral  years  together,  and  the 
daily  pradlice  of  operations,  would  have  given  to  a  few  of  them. 

I  doubt  whether  there  ever  was  in  this  world,  or  ever  can  be, 
a  more  dired,  avowed,  and  difgraceful  oppofition,  between  the  in- 
terefts,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  a  corporation,  and  the  interefts  and 
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tlie  rights  of  Immanity.  For  that  very  great  fuperiority  in  a  few 
of  the  profeffion,  which  the  reft  of  them,  or  the  corporation,  fj 
much  dreaded,  was  juft  what  the  pubUc  in  general,  and  efpecially 
the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  ought  moft  to  have  wiflied  for  ;  and 
juft  what  the  Managers,  and  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  had  an 
intereft  and  a  right  to  obtain  in  their  attending  furgeons,  if  it  could 
be  procured.  Unqueftionably  it  is  one  of  the  "  things  that  may  hejl 
"  cojiduce  to  the  charitable  end  and  purpofe^  for  which  this  Hofpital 
was  eftabhflied.  It  is  one  of  the  important  advantages,  which  in 
a  great  meafure  compenfate  the  difadvantages,  or  at  leaft  the  un- 
pleafant  circumftances,  which  muft  of  necefTity  occur  even  in  the 
bell  managed  Hofpitals. 

But  inftead  of  tliat  kind  of  chirurgical  affiftance  which  might 
bejl  conduce  to  their  relief  or  cure,  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpitalj 
even  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  bargain  with  the  furgeons,  were 
to  have  an  equal  fliare  of  what  might  beji  conduce  and  what  might 
nvorjl  conduce  to  that  charitable  end  and  purpofe.  More  accurately, 
and  more  intelligibly,  as  many  of  the  individuals  admitted  into  the 
Hofpital  from  Chriftian  charity,  and  pity  to  their  poverty,  ficknefs, 
and  wretchednefs,  were  to  receive  the  latter  as  the  former  kind  of 
afliftance.  For  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  choice  of  the  Mana- 
gers, by  the  law  of  the  land,  is  limited  to  the  members  of  the  two 
Colleges  refpedlively.  None  can  laAvfully  pradlife  phyfic  in  Edin- 
burgh but  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  ;  or  furgery, 
but  thofe  of  the  Royal.  College  of  Surgeons  :  and  a  more  ample 
range  for  choice,  if  choice  were  allowed,  could  not  be  defired. 

But  by  the  interpretation  put  upon  that  bargain,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  furgeons  have  acted,  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  the  Hofpital,  or  rather  the  individual  patients  have  not  an 
equal  fhare  or  an  equal  chance  of  that  afTiftance  in  point  of  furgery, 
which  is  moft  to  be  wifhed  for,  as  what  would  beJi  conduce  to  their 
welfare  ;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  afTiftance  which  is  leaft 
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to  be  wiflied.  for ;  fo  very  little  to  be  wiflied  for,  that  in  a  well  re-^ 
gulated  hofpital  there  fliould  be  none  of  it ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
perfectly  accomplifhed,  fo  little  of  it  that  it  ftiall  hardly  be  known. 
This  may  be  attained,  and  actually  has  been  attained  in  fome  of  the 
great  London  Hofpitals,  the  moft  efleemed  for  flirgery,  by  the 
fimple  and  rational  expedient,  of  appointing  a  few  young  men  af- 
fiftants  to  the  principal  attending  and  operating  furgeons,  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  gradually  trained  and  initiated  in  every  part  of 
their  pra(5lice,  under  whofe  infpedlion  and  controul  they  are  to  be- 
gii>  by  performing  firft  the  fimplefl  and  eafieft'  operations,  and  af- 
terwards, as  they  improve  in  manual  dexterity,  and  all  other  re- 
quifite  accomplifhments,  to  proceed  to  the  more  complicated,  dif- 
ficult, and  dangerous  operations.  On  this  plan,  fo  dilFereiit  from- 
the  one  unfortunately  eftabliflied  in  this  Infirmary,  a-  young  and 
inexperienced  furgeon  never  can  have  the  charge  of  the  patients' 
even  for  a  day  ;  nor  can  fuch  a  furgeon  find  himfelf  obliged,  per*- 
haps  the  very  day  when  he  firfl  attempts  to  operate,  to  perform^ 
fome  of  the  mofl  difficult  and  da.ngerous  operationsi 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  plan,  diametrically  oppofite  tO' 
that  one  which  the  Royal  Infirmary  has  long  endured,  is  the  befl 
that  has  yet  been  contri'i>ed^  perhaps  the  beft  xh2iX.  can  be  contrived^ 
for  the  fick  poor  in  an  hofpital.  It  gives  them  every  poffible 
chance  of  what  may  hejl  conduce  to  their  relief  or  cure,  with  the' 
leaft  pofTible  chance  of  VN^hat  might  be  in-  any  degree  ineonfiflenf 
with  that  charitable  end  and pnrpofe.- 
Too  many  odious  diftindlions,  I  well  know,  have  been  made 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  even  in  thofe  calamitous  eircum- 
ftances  of  pain  and  ficknefs,  which,  being  common  to  all,  miglit 
teach  them,  that  "  all  are  men,  condemned  alike  to  groan."  But 
the  worft  diftind:ion  of  that  kind  which  I  have  ever  known,  ap- 
pears in  the  cafe  before  us.  I  dare  not  trufl  myfelf  to  confider, 
fully  and  ferioufly,  all  that  is  implied  in  the  rich  fo  charitably  be- 
llowing 
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flowing  on  the  poor  a  double  or  a  ten-fold  portion  of  that  alTiflance 
which  they  do  not  choofe  to  take  to  themfelves. 

The  celebrated  John  of  Gaddcfden^  one  of  the  great  luminaries 
of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  firft  Engiifliman  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  employed  at  Court  as  a  phyfician,  whofe  confummate  impu- 
dence and  fingular  drollery  have  procured  him  fome  readers  even 
in  the  prefent  age,  notwithftanding  his  almoft  illegible  black  let- 
ter, and  almofh  unintelligible  crabbed  barbarous  Latin,  was  parti- 
cularly attentive  to  that  diftindiion  between  rich  and  poor  patients. 
He  tells  us  of  one  medicine  fo  good,  that  it  was  only  proper  for  ^ 
the  rich ;  and  of  feveral  of  his  favourite  medicines  he  diredls  a 
double  dofe  for  the  rich,  "  Diiplum  fit^  fi  pro  diviteT  This  pre- 
rogative of  the  rich,  I  prefume,  even  the  beggars  at  their  doors 
will  hardly  envy  them  ;  and  we  can  laugh  at  the  ludicrous  abfur- 
dity  of  fuch  a  propofal.  But  it  is  impoffible  to  laugh  at  the  pro- 
pofal,  or  at  the  pra6lice,  of  bellowing  on  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpi- 
tal  a  fuperfluity  of  that  kind  of  afTiftance  which  the  rich  rejecfl  for 
themfelves  when  they  are  fick,  and  could  not  without  horror  think 
cf  having  employed  on  themfelves  or  their  families.  Is  it  in  any 
refpe(5l  lefs  horrible  when  employed  on  the  poor  ? 

I  do  not  believe  the  Managers  could  juflly  or  legally  have  made 
fuch  a  bargain,  hurtful  to  the  fick  poor  immediately  entrufted  to 
their  care,  even  though  they  had  been  fure  of  thereby  doing  a  great 
fervice  to  the  public  at  large.  We  are  not  permitted  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it ;  nor  to  do  evil  to  a  few  for  the  fake  of 
good  to  many  ;  nor  to  procure  any  benefit  to  the  rich  who  are  not 
entrufted  to  our  care,  at  the  expence  of  the  poor  and  unhappy  who 
are  entrufted  to  our  care. 

But  this  point  it  is  needlefs  to  difcufs  ;  for  there  is  no  oppofition 
between  the  public  good,  with  refped  to  rich  and  poor  indifcrimi- 
jiately  who  are  not  in  the  Hofpital,  and  the  particular  good  of  the 
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Eck  poor  in  the  Hofpital.  What  is  beft  for  thefe,  is  beft  alfo  for 
the  pubHc  at  large. 

The  intereft  of  both  is  the  fame,  and  confifls  in  thefe  two  cir- 
cumftances  ;  That  there  fliall  be  a  fuflicient  number  of  phy- 
ficians  and  furgeons  to  do  all  their  refpe6live  profeffional  duties 
which  may  be  needed  in  the  place  where  they  pracftife  j  ftcondly^ 
That  thefe  fhall  be  as  well  qualified  as  pofTible  in  refpe6l  of  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  manual  dexterity  ;  fo  that  when  their  aid 
is  required,  they  fhall  do  their  duty  as  well  as  it  can  be  done. 

I,  can  conceive  no  other  right,  nor  even  any  other  rational  wifh, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  Hofpital  or  of  the  public.  To  wifh  to 
have  their  medical  affiflants  as  highly  qualified  as  pofhble^  is  ob- 
vioufly  juft  and  rational.  But  to  wifh  for  a  great  many  more 
phyficians  and  furgeons,  even  the  beft  'cjualified,  than  tliey  really 
have  occafion  for,  appears  to  me  juft  as  foolifh  as  it  would  be  to  in- 
'  fifl  on  taking  twice  or  thrice  as  many  vomits  and  purges,  or  to  wifli 
to  undergo  twice  or  thrice  as  many  trepannings,  amputations,  and 
tooth-drawings,  as  are  really  necefTary  for  them. 

The  fuperfluous  number  of  fuch  phyficians  and  furgeons,  how- 
ever good  of  tlieir  refpeclive  kinds,  would  be  at  leafl  ufelefs,  per- 
haps worfe  ;  yet  I  fhould  not  wafh  to  limit  too  ftridlly  the  num- 
ber of  them  which  might  pra(5life  in  any  place  with  real  advan- 
tage to  the  public.  It  certainly  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  fo 
finall  a  number  as  would  juft  be  flifficient  to  do  ail  the  bufinefs, 
fuppofing  all  of  them  to  be  equally  and  pretty  fully  employed.  It 
would  certainly  be  of  advantage  to  the  public  that  there  fhould  be 
feveral  more,  not  only  to  guard  againfl  the  poflible  accidents  of  ab- 
fence,  ficknefs,  or  death,  of  fome  of  the  Faculty,  perhaps  at  the 
very  time  when  they  were  mofl  wanted;  but  for  another  more 
general  and  more  important  reafon,  I  mean  that  they  may  keep 
one  another  in  good  order. 
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This  confideratlon  MefT.  Kennedy  and  Co.  who  certainly  were 
^ery  competent  judges  of  it,  in  fo  far  as  their  profeflion  is  con- 
cerned, have  expreifTed  without  much  referve  in  the  paffage  laft 
quoted  from  their  Memorial,  (page  57.  line  10.— 20.  of  this  paper). 
I  fear  the  -cafe  is  -little  better  with  Phyficians  than  with  Surgeons 
in  that  refpedl.  At  leaft  the  fa6l  is  fo  common,  and  has  fo  often 
been  taken  notice  of,  as  to  render  unneceiTary  all  referve  in  men- 
tioning it,  that  many  Phyficians,  when  they  get  fo  well  eftabliflied 
in  their  profefTion,  as  to  take  it  into  their  heads  that  people  can 
neither  live  nor  die  without  their  help,  become  lazy,  carelefs,  in- 
folent,  and  rapacious  :  juft  the  contrary  in  every  refpedl  of  what 
they  were  when  they  firft  began  to  pra(5life.  This  has  often  hap- 
pened, notwithftanding  the  ftrong  check  of  many  of  their  lefs 
fortunate  and  perhaps  not  lefs  able  or  deferving  profelTional 
brethren. 

What  fuch  men  would  be  if  there  were  no  fuch  reftraint  up- 
on them,  I  have  net  imagination  enough  to  conceive  exacflly  j 
but  no  doubt  fomething  very  bad,  perhaps  quite  intolerable. 
For  the  preventing  of  fuch  a  grievance,  I  fliould  think  it  perfe<5l- 
ly  right,  that  in  every  town  there  fhould  be  many  more  phyfi- 
cians and  furgeons  than  are  really  necefiary  to  do  their  pro- 
fefTional  bufinefs  in  it ;  perhaps  even  twice  as  many  as  could 
earn  a  comfortable  fubliftence  by  their  trade,  if  the  bufinefs  were 
equally  divided  among  them. 

Yet,  even  for  this  moft  falutary  or  neceffary  purpofe,  an  infinite 
number  of  the  Faculty  cannot  be  needed ;  for  a  very  moderate 
number  would  be  perfetflly  fuflkient. 

If  in  a  great  town  there  were  profeffional  work  enough  for  ten 
phyficians  and  as  many  furgeons,  it  might  be  proper,  for  the 
good  of  the  piiblic,  not  for  the  interefl  of  the  Faculty,  to  have 
twenty  of  each  profefTion  ftriving  for  a  fhare  of  the  bufinefs.  But 
i;t  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  public,  any  more  than  to  the  Fa- 
culty, 
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culty,  to  have  two  hundred^  or  one  hundred^  or  even  forty  of  them 
eftabliflied  in  fuch  a  town.  It  is  plain,  on  thefe  feveral  fuppofi- 
tions,  that  nine  tenths,  or  four  fifths,  or  one  half  of  them,  would 
be  iifelefs  and  burdenfome  to  the  public,  and  to  themfelves. 

Phylicians  and  Surgeons  are  by  no  means  on  the  fame  footing, 
in  point  of  political  economy,  with  corn  and  cattle  ;  a  fuperfluity 
of  which,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  is  foon  converted  into  an  addi- 
tional number  of  men  and  women,  to  the  moll  elTential  benefit  of 
the  ftate.  They  cannot  even  be  applied  to  various  ufes,  like  a  fu- 
perfluous  quantity  of  wool,  and  flax,  and  iron,  and  other  raw 
materials  iifed  in  manufactures  ;  nor  can  they  be  exported  and  bar- 
tered in  the  way  of  trade  for  other  valuable  articles,  like  a  fuper- 
abundance  of  highly-manufadlured  goods,  beyond  what  their  own 
country  can  confume. 

The  fuperfluous  phyficians  and  furgeons  are  abfolutely  ufelefs 
iind  helplefs  ;  they  cannot  even  make  work  for  themfelves,  like  At- 
tornies.  This  right  belongs  exclufively  to  thofe  worthy  members 
of  our  Faculty,  who  fairly  mount  the  ftage,  or  advertife  in  the 
newfpapers. 

It  muft  not  be  inferred  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  I  am  in 
any  degree  tainted  with  that  herefy  which  teaches  that  phyficians 
and  furgeons  are  at  befl  but  neceffary  evils  ;  and  that  the  lefs  peo- 
ple have  to  do  with  us,  the  better  for  them.  I  am  flrongly  interefl- 
ed,  by  my  profeflion  and  ftation,  to  maintain  the  good  orthodox 
faith,  that  we  are  pofitively  good  things  ;  or  fuperlatively  very 
good  things :  jufl  like  the  remedies  which  we  employ  :  for  ex- 
ample, Blifters.  But  then  I  think  every  candid  and  intelligent  per- 
fon  muft  own  that  people  may  have  enough  of  the  very  befl  things. 
If  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  Hofpital  and  out  of  it, 
need  annually  10,000  Blifters  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  it  is 
very  fit  that  fuch  a  number  of  blifters  fhould  be  prepared  for  their 
ufe.    It  may  even  be  right  to  have  double  that  niunber  at  all  times 
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ready  at  theif  fervice,  in  order  that  the  dealers  in  that  precious 
commodity  may  not  raife  the  price  of  it  too  much  on  the  pubhc. 

But  I  cannot  for  my  heart  conceive  that  it  fhould  be  any  advan- 
tage, either  to  the  pubhc  or  to  the  dealers,  to  have  four  or  five 
times  that  number  always  ready  fpread,  and  fit  for  immediate  ufe. 
And  we  Ihould  not  eafily  find  words  to  exprefs  our  amazement,  if  it 
were  ierioully  propofed,  out  of  pure  Chriftian  charity  and  brotherly 
love,  or  partly  from  thefe  confiderations,  partly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dealers,  to  fend  the  fuperfluous  Blifters  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  adlually  to  clap  them  on  the  backs  of  the  fick  poor  in  it,  by 
virtue  of  a  perpetual  contradl. 

I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  much  better,  and  I  can  eafily  con- 
ceive that  it  might  be  much  worfe,  for  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hof- 
pital,  to  be  faddled  with  a  ftiperfluous  number  of  furgeons  to  take 
care  of  them  :  as  Meff.  Kennedy  and  Co.  have  very  properly  ex- 
prelTed  it,  purely  becaufe  thofe  furgeons  would  be  the  better  for 
more  experience.  No  perfon  who  knows  me,  I  am  fure,  will  ever 
fufpe6l  me  of  undue  partiality  to  blifters,  or  indeed  to  any  medi- 
cines, efpecially  if  they  are  to  be  employed  on  my  own  perfon :  yet 
I  folemnly  declare,  that  if  I  were  a  patient  in  the  Holpital,  and 
were  obliged  to  take  my  choice  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  evils,  I 
fhould,  without  the  fmalleft  hefitation,  take  my  ftiare  of  the  fuper- 
fluity  of  Blifters,  rather  than  of  the  fuperfluity  of  fuch  Surgeons 
or  fuch  Phyficians. 

As  to  the  ultimate  great  obje(fl,  fo  openly  avowed,  and  fo  fully 
illuftrated  by  the  furgeons  in  their  papers,  "  to  preferve  ane  equality 
"  amongst  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh^''  I  muft  obferve,  in  the  firft 
place,  that  there  feems  to  be  a  great  impropriety,  and  even  fome 
incongruity,  in  the  very  notion  of  an  attempt  to  preferve  what  never 
ixijled ;  and,  I  may  add,  what,  from  the  nature  of  things,  never  catr 
exiji  by  any  artificial  contrivance  whatever. 

An 
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All  equality  can  no  more  be  produced  or  preferved  among  the 
furgeons  of  Edinburgh,  than  among  the  lawyers  and  phyilcians, 
the  painters  and  fiddlers,  the  grocers  and  tailors,  refpedlively.  For, 
according  to  the  various  talents  which  men  poffefs  by  nature,  and 
the  no  lefs  various  ufes  which  they  make  of  their  natural  talents  in 
point  of  application  and  atflive  exertion,  fome  in  every  profeflion 
will  defervedly  attain  great  eminence,  and  others  will  remain  in 
obfcurity  all  their  lives. 

The  admiflion  to  attend  promifcuoufly  in  the  Hofpital  for  fhort 
periods  by  rotation,  could  never  countera6l  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  or  make  men  equal  in  talents,  and  know- 
ledge, and  fldll,  and  merit,  whom  God  hath  made  unequal.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  make  that  inequality  more  apparent  and 
indifputable,  and  more  generally  known  to  the  public. 

On  the  moft  favourable  fuppofition  that  can  be  made  with  re- 
'  fpedl  to  it,  a  fuppofition  which  is  abfolutely  incredible,  that  all  the 
furgeons  who  attended  in  the  Infirmary  by  rotation  were  equally 
capable  of  profiting  by  their  attendance  in  it,  and  did  in  fadl  ac- 
quire equal  improvement  by  their  pra<5lice  on  the  fick  poor  in  the 
Hofpital ;  fuppofing  further,  what  is  at  leaft  as  incredible,  that 
this  improvement  is  not  acquired  at  the  expence  of  the  fick  poor,  or 
by  any  injury  or  harm  to  them ;  in  other  words,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  thofe  beginning  to  pra6life  for  the  fake  of  improvement  is 
as  good  as  it  will  ever  be,  and  hojia  Jide  as  good  for  the  patients  as 
the  bell  that  could  be  got  for  them  :  flill  this  will  neither  produce 
nor  preferve  an  equality  among  the  furgeons  with  refpecl  to  the 
lucrative  practice  of  their  profefilon,  which  in  their  Memorial 
they  have  fo  fully  explained  to  be  their  great  objedl  in  the  long 
fhruggle,  and  the  bargain  which  they  made,  with  our  predecefiTors 
in  this  truft. 

The  utmoft  good  they  could  be  fuppofed  to  get,  one  and  all,  by 
that  kind  of  attendance  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  would  be  no 
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more  than  what  any  one  of  them  would  have  acquired  by  one  or 
two  years  permanent  attendance  in  an  hofpital,  at  the  age  of  two 
or  three  and  twenty ;  probably  (for  the  reafons  already  ftated)  not 
near  fo  much.  But  if  this  good  were  equal  in  all  of  them,  it 
would  no  more  produce  or  preferve  an  equality  among  the  fur- 
geons  of  Edinburgh,  than  their  having  all  the  fame  number  of 
heads,  and  fingers,  and  thumbs  could  do. 

The  prefent  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  after  full  fixty 
years  experience  of  the  bargain  in  queftion,  muft  know  much  bet- 
ter than  their  predeceffors  could  do,  and  much  better  than  I  do, 
how  little  it  has  conduced,  or  at  this  time  conduces,  to  preferve 
an  equality  amongft  them.  I  never  prefumed,  having  no  right  or 
intereft  in  it,  to  enquire  minutely  into  that  matter  ;  but  from  all 
that  I  have  chanced  to  fee  or  hear  of  them  in  the  laft  thirty  years 
of  my  life,  I  firmly  believe  the  inequality  among  the  furgeons  has  ^ 
uniformly  been,  and  is  at  prefent,  in  every  refpedt,  as  great  as  it  is 
among  the  lawyers,- phyficians,  and  dancing-mafters.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve it  ever  will  continue  fo ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  fo,  for  the 
good  of  the  public. 

I  will  even  go  one  flep  further,  and  tell  them,  what  they  will 
think  a  very  ftrange  paradox,  but  which  neverthelefs  may  be  de- 
monjirated  as  certainly  as  any  propofition  in  Euclid^  that  if  by  their 
bargain  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  or  by  any  compadl 
among  themfelves,  they  fliould  contrive  to  produce  and  preferve  a 
perfect  equality  among  all  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh,  it  would  in- 
rtantly  be  found  difgraceful^  and  very  foon  would  be  ruinous  to 
them :  in  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth,  they  (at  leaft  all  the  men  of  ta- 
lents and  merit  among  them)  would  moll  cordially  wilh  the  corn- 
pad;  and  the  authors  of  it  at  the  Devil :  no  man  of  genius,  or  fpirit, 
or  ambition,  or  liberal  education,  fentiments,  or  manners,  would 
become  a  member  of  their  corporation :  no  man  of  genius,  and 
well-deferved  eminence  in  his  profefiion,  would  continue  to  prac- 
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tlfe  furgery  in  Edinburgh  ;  he  would  either  retire  from  buiinefs  al- 
together, if  he  had  acquired  a  competency  to  live  upon  ;  or,  if  not, 
he  would  go  to  feek  his  fortune  by  the  pradlice  of  his  profeffion  in 
fome  other  place,  where  his  talents  and  his  exertions  might  be 
more  juftly  appretiated  and  better  rewarded.  The  lofs  which  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  would  thus  fuftain,  as  to  the  quality  of 
its  members,  would  foon  be  amply  compenfated,  at  leafl  as  far  as 
it  could  be  compenfated,  by  the  quantity  of  them.  Their  num- 
ber would  foon  increafe  rapidly,  by  the  addition  of  all  who  had 
the  ^requifite  qualifications,  and  fo  little  activity,  or  fpirit,  or  ho- 
nourable ambition,  as  to  be  contented  for  life  with  the  miferable 
pittance  and  degrading  fituation  which  fuch  a  fyftem  of  equality 
would  infure  to  them.  Surgery  in  Edinburgh  would  foon  ceafe 
to  be  a  learned  or  a  liberal  profeffion.  Thofe  who  pra(5lifed  it 
would  not  be  ranked  in  public  eftimation  with  phyiicians,  or  mer- 
chants, or  lawyers  ;  nor  would  any  of  them  be  known  and  efteem- 
ed  as  the  authors  of  learned,  fcientific,  and  ufcful  works  on  anato- 
my, chemiftry,  phyfic,  or  furgery.  I  doiibt  whether  the  literary 
labours  of  any  of  them  would  extend  farther  than  the  compofition 
of  a  hand-bill,  or  a  newfpaper  advercifement,  to  recommend  a  piliila 
falutaria^  or  a  vegetable  fyrup,  for  the  cure  of  the  fafliionable  dif- 
temper.  In  one  fhort  fentence,  by  fuch  a  fyftem  of  equality,  the 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  would  foon  become  Barbers  again. 

Nor  are  any  of  thefe  propohtions  doubtful,  ftrange  as  they  may 
at  firft  fight  appear ;  nor  can  the  proof  of  them  be  difHcult  to  any 
perfon  who  has  acquired  competent  knowledge  of  mankind,  how- 
ever little  he  may  be  acquainted  with  phyfic  or  furgery. 

The  great  general  principle  on  which  they  all  depend  is,  that,  in 
this  world,  though  they  that  run,  run  all ;  yet  but  one  obtains  the 
prize.  We  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  another  and  a  bet- 
ter world  this  matter  will  be  ordered  better  ;  and  that  furgeons,  and 
all  men,  will  be  amply  and  equally  rewarded,  according  to  their 
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merits.  But  in  this  world  we  muft  be  content  with  that  order 
which  it  has  pleafed  God  to  eftabhfh  in  it ;  and  in  the  difcharge  of 
the  duties  of  our  feveral  ftations,  we  muft  endeavour  to  make  the 
beft  of  it. 

The  good  of  it  is  obvious.  The  ftupideft  fellow  that  ever  went 
to  fee  a  race,  or  any  other  competition,  muft  underftand,  that  if  the 
prize  were  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  who  chofe  to  ftart  for 
it,  there  would  be  but  a  fcurvy  race.  There  could  be  no  emula- 
tion ;  there  probably  would  be  no  exertion,  no  training,  no  im- 
provement, and  little  or  no  merit  in  thofe  who  would  have  no  oc- 
cafion  to  contend,  as  they  would  be  fure  of  an  equal  ftiare  of  the 
prize  without  any  trouble  on  their  part ;  and  equally  fure  that  they 
could  get  no  more  than  that  fbare  of  it,  whatever  trouble  they 
might  take. 

Every  profefTion  is  in  this  refpedl  a  competition  or  a  race  ;  and 
well  it  is  for  mankind  that  it  is  fo  :  for  it  is  not  the  certainty  of  an 
equal  fhare  of  the  prize,  but  the  wifli  for  a  very  large  fhare  of  it, 
eminence,  wealth,  and  honour,  that  can  roufe  to  a(5livity,  to  labo- 
rious and  perfevering  exertions,  and  ultimately  to  that  high  im- 
provement of  a  few  individuals,  which  makes  them  and  their 
profeffions  refpedlable,  and  ufeful  to  mankind. 

Of  the  many  bitter  farcafms  which  I  have  heard  of  on  my  own 
prt)feffion  and  profeffional  brethren,  one  of  the  fevereft  I  think 
was  that  of  Dr  Garth,  on  his  deathbed  ;  when  one  of  his  friends, 
who  thought  he  had  repeatedly  owed  his  life  to  the  care  and  fkill 
of  the  Dodlor,  came  to  fee  him,  forry  to  lofe  his  friend  and  phy- 
fician,  yet  anxious  to  alk  him  what  phyiician  he  would  advife  him 
to  fend  for,  if  he  ftiould  again  be  taken  ill,  "  Send  for  the  neareji^'^ 
faid  Dr  Garth.  ' 

No  perfon  can  be  fo  ftupid  as  not  to  perceive  the  feve.  ity  of 
that  contemptuous  eftimate  of  the  real  iiua  comparative  merits  of 
phyficians,  or  ferioufly  to  wifti  that  a  peffe«fl  equality  were  efta- 
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blifhed  among  phyficians  and  furgeons  refpedlively,  fo  that  in  cafe 
of  need,  he  might  call  a  phyiician  or  a  furgeon,  without  knowing 
his  character,  or  even  his  name  ;  jvift  as  he  might  call  a  porter  or  a 
hackney-coach,  without  enquiring  the  name  of  the  porter  or  the 
charadlcr  of  the  coachman. 

If  it  were  poihble,  which  it  certainly  is  not  by  any  human 
power,  to  produce  and  preferve  among  phyiicians  and  furgeons 
refpe6lively  an  equality  in  point  of  profeffional  lliill,  and  merit, 
and  reputation,  and  employment,  as  perfedl  as  in  the  common 
but  neceffary  accompliihments  of  reading  and  writing,  and  as  in- 
violable as  the  equality  among  the  Brethren  in  a  Mafon-lodge, 
with  refpe6t  to  brotherly  love,  and  knowledge  of  the  myfteries  of 
mafonry,  I  do  not  fee  any  thing'  that  the  public  could  gain  by  the 
eftablifliment  of  fuch  a  fyftem  ;  and  I  fee  clearly  that  the  public 
muft  lofe  the  two  rnofl  valuable  conliderations  which  can  be  fup- 
pofed  or  wifhed  for  in  phyficians  or  furgeons. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  there  would  inflantly  be  an  end  of  that  great 
and  conftant  employment  of  a  few  individuals  of  each  profeflion, 
which  gives  them  the  higheft  degree  of  improvement,  and  fkill,  and 
reputation,  as  well  as  of  that  high  reputation  and  fkill  which  pro- 
cures to  a  few  individuals  fo  large  a  fhare  of  employment,  and  fuch 
high  improvement  and  fuperior  iliill. — It  is  the  combination  and 
mutual  influence  of  thefe  two  confiderations  which  fo  generally 
produces  for  fome  time  the  gradually  increafing,  and  afterwards 
the  wonderfully  uniform,  profeffional  income  of  a  well-employed 
lawyer,  phyiician,  or  furgeon ;  although  the  particulars  which 
conflitute  his  annual  income  are  infinitely  various,  and  depend 
upon  numberlefs  contingent  circumftances.  But  that  uniformity 
to  which  I  allude  is  the  refult  of  jufl  reafoning,  or  at  leaft  of  accu- 
rate obfervation,  and  fhrewd  common  fenfe,  in  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, with  refpedl  both  to  the  caufes  and  the  effects  of  very  high 
reputation,  and  great  employment  in  profefiional  men. 
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In  the  fecond  place,  there  would  be  an  end  of  that  honourable 
ambition  and  emulation,  and  that  rational  wifh  and  hope  for  pro- 
feffional  eminence,  which  makes  the  high  reputation  and  employ- 
ment of  a  few  of  the  profelTion  a  ftrong  motive  to  exertion,  and 
confequently  a  great  fource  of  improvement,  in  all  the  reft  ;  or  at 
leaft  in  all  of  them  who  are  capable  of  improvement. 

In  both  thefe  important  refpedls,  the  prefent  natural  fyftem  of 
inequality  appears  to  me  infinitely  better  for  mankind  than  any 
fyftem  of  equality  that  can  be  contrived  ;  and  fo  much  and  fo  ob- 
vioufly  better  for  the  furgeons  themfelves,  both  individually  and 
colle6lively,  that  I  muft  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  furgeons,  who  ufed  that  argument  and  explained  it  fo  fully 
in  their  printed  Memorial,  even  when  moft  blinded  by  tlieir  paf- 
fion,  ever  ferioufly  wiftied  or  intended  it.  I  conceive  that  they 
employed  that  argument  only  as  a  kind  of  ftalking-horfe  or  malic, 
juft  as  they  did  the  vile  hypocritical  cant  of  piety,  Chriftian  cha- 
rity, and  brotherly  love  ;  when  their  real  motives  plainly  were, 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitablenefs.  Such  condudl 
cannot  be  too  feverely  reprobated  ;  were  it  only  for  this  reafon, 
that  it  often  brings  unjuft  fufpicion  and  reproach  on  the  very  name 
of  Religion  and  Virtue. 

If  any  perfon  conceives  that  I  do  them  injuftice  in  this  remark, 
let  him  fay  whether  he  thinks  they  could  have  been  fo  ftupid  as  not 
to  perceive,  or  fo  mad  as  to  wifti  for,  the  following  obvious  ne- 
ceftary  confequences  of  preferving  ane  equality  amo7igst  the  Surgeons  of 
Ediuburgh. 

Thefe  necefTary  confequences,  which  I  am  now  to  point  out, 
being  little  elfe  than  a  kind  of  eafy  arithmetical  calculation,  may 
fairly  be  ftated  with  all  the  certainty  and  confidence  of  mathemati- 
cal reafoning.  If  there  be  any  error  in  them,  it  may  eafily  be  fliewn, 
and  there  can  be  no  difpute  about  it :  if  no  error  can  be  fhewn  in 
them,  they  muft  be  admitted  as  undeniable. 
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Confidering  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  diftrlbution  of  the  pra(5lice  of 
furgery  in  this  city,  as  not  only  the  beft  known,  but  the  moft  in- 
terefting  to  all  concerned  in  this  difcuffion,  I  fhall  take  it  as  the 
fubjedl  of  the  calculations,  and  the  fuppofed  experiment  of  intro- 
ducing and  preferving  a  fyftem  of  equality,  as  fully  explained  by 
the  furgeons  themfelves  in  their  Memorial. 

The  moft  ftriking  and  indifputable  fa(5l  with  refpedl  to  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  pradlice  of  furgery  in  Edinburgh  at  prefent,  as  well 
as  formerly,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  other  great  towns,  at  all  times, 
is,  that  it  is  very  unequal,  fome  of  the  profefTion  having  a  great 
deal  moi-e  bufinefs  than  they  can  manage  with  eafe  or  comfort  to 
themfelves,  and  many  more  of  them  having  a  great  deal  lefs. 

For  the  reafons  already  mentioned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  would  be  a  great,  though  perhaps  not  quite  fo  great  an  inequa- 
lity among  the  furgeons  as  to  reputation  and  employment,  if  there 
were  no  more  of  them  in  Edinburgh  than  what  would  be  fufficient 
to  do  the  bufinefs,  fuppofing  them  all  to  be  equally  and  pretty  fully 
-employed,  and  all  of  them,  to  the  number  perhaps  of  ten  or 
twenty,  to  earn  a  very  comfortable  fubfiftence  by  their  profefTion. 
Even  on  this  fuppofition,  of  a  much  fmaller  number  of  candidates 
for  public  favour  and  pradice,  the  higher  reputation  and  greater 
merit,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  fome  of  them  would  make  thefe  be  op- 
preffed  and  haraffed  with  bufmefs  of  the  moft  lucrative  kind,  and 
procure  to  them  great  affluence.  Of  courfe,  fome  of  their  profef- 
fional  brethren  would  have  lefs  than  their  equal  fhare  of  bu- 
fmefs, and  a  ftill  fmaller  proportion  of  the  moft  lucrative  em- 
ployment. 

But  this  inequality  is  made  ftill  greater,  by  there  being  in  Edin- 
burgh many  more  furgeons  than  would  be  fufhcient  lo  do  all  the 
bufmefs  ;  at  leaft  twice,  or,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  fome  of 
the  profeflion,  three  or  four  times  as  many  as  are  really  wanted. 
The  difproportion  between  the  number  adually  pradifing,  and  the 
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number  a(5lually  requifite  for  the  bufinefs  to  be  done,  is  much 
greater  among  the  phyficians,  and  ftill  greater  among  the  lawyers. 

The  refult  with  refpecft  to  the  furgeons  at  prefent  is,  that  fome 
of  them  are  perpetually  rolling  about  the  ftreets  on  four  wheels, 
while  three  or  four  times  as  many  of  them  walk  about  the  ftreets 
on  their  two  hinder  legs  in  true  primitive  fimplicity. 

Now  let  us  fuppofe  the  fyftem  of  equality,  in  reputation,  prac- 
tice, and  profeflional  emoluments,  eftablifhed  among  them  in  all 
its  vigour  and  purity.  I  fee  clearly  that  it  muft  inftantly  put  an 
end  to  that  odious,  moft  unbrotherly,  and  antichriftian  diftindlion 
between  the  many  who  walk  on  foot  and  the  few  who  roll  in  their 
chariots.  But  I  cannot  fee  what  better  any  individual  can  be  for 
that.  Thofe  who  at  prefent  keep  their  chariots  muft  ever  after 
go  a-foot ;  but  thofe  who  at  prefent  go  a-foot  would  never  after 
keep  their  chariots. 

As  little  will  the  public,  I  mean  efpecially  their  patients,  gain 
by  fuch  a  fyftem.  When  a  man  is  to  be  cut  for  the  ftone,  it  is  of 
little  or  no  moment  to  him  whether  the  operator  come  to  his  houfe 
on  foot  or  in  a  gilded  chariot.  I  fliould  rather  think  it  might  be 
fome  comfort  to  the  patient,  in  thofe  anxious  and  fearful  moments, 
to  know  that  his  furgeon  has  had  fuch  extenfive  and  fuccefsful 
pra6lice  that  he  can  afford  to  keep  fuch  a  chariot. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  the  pra<5lice  and  the  emoluments  of  it  equal- 
ly divided  among  all  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  felf-evident 
that  this  would  not  make  the  pradice  or  the  emoluments  of  it 
greater  than  they  were  before.  There  would  be  no  more  fra6lures, 
fimple  or  compound  ;  no  more  diflocations,  trepannings,  tooth- 
drawings,  or  cuttings  for  the  ftone  ;  no  more  wounds  or  ulcers, 
claps  or  poxes ;  no  more  difeafes  of  any  kind  ;  and  though  laft, 
not  leaft  in  conftderation,  there  would  be  no  more  guineas  paid 
annually  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
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If  the  bufinefs  to  be  done  is  fuch,  as,  if  equally  divided,  might 
eafily  be  done  by  ten  fnrgeons,  all  of  whom  would  be  pretty  fully 
employed ;  which  fuppofition,  as  I  have  been  told  by  fome  of  their 
own  number,  is  very  near  the  truth  :  and  if  the  emoluments  of  it 
equally  divided  among  the  ten  would  give  to  each  of  them  an  in- 
come of  L.  I  GOO  a-year  ;  which  perhaps  is  not  far  from  the  truth  : 
then,  if  the  pra(5lice  and  the  profits  were  equally  divided  among 
tiventy  furgeons,  each  of  them  would  have  but  half  the  bufinqfs 
that  each  of  the  ten  had,  and  only  L.  500  a-year.  If  the  equal  di- 
vifion  were  made  among  forty  furgeons,  each  of  thele  would  have 
but  L.  250  a-year,  and  but  one  fourth  of  the  employment,  and  con- 
fequently  but  one  fourth  of  that  improvement  acquired  by  prac- 
tice that  each  of  the  ten  would  have  had. 

Even  at  this  ftate  of  equal  divifion  of  employment,  experience, 
and  profefTional  income  among  the  Surgeons,  I  apprehend  the  pub- 
lic would  have  much  lefs  confidence  in  their  fkill,  and  much  lefs 
refpe(5l  for  their  profeffion  than  at  prefent ;  efpecially  as  none  of 
them  could  roll  about  in  their  chariots,  and  as  feveral  of  thofe  moll 
highly  efteemed,  would  either  renounce  their  profeffion  altogether, 
or  withdraw  from  Edinburgh  to  pra<5life  fomewhere  elfe. 

But  the  equal  divifion  of  pra(5lice  and  emolument  among  them 
would  not  flop  at  that  period.  Even  L.  250  a-year,  though  per- 
haps fcarce  the  tenth  part  of  what  fome  of  them  have  made,  and 
many  of  them  expecSl,  and  all  of  them  would  wi£h  to  make,  would 
be  great  affluence  to  many  hundreds  regularly  bred  to  furgery,  and 
well-inftruded  in  it,  perfedlly  able  to  undergo  the  examination  of 
the  College,  and  really  as  well  qualified  to  pradife  their  art  as  the 
prefent  members  of  it.  The  certainty  of  obtaining  at  once,  and 
with  eafe,  in  Edinburgh,  a  better  income  than  they  had  even  a 
chance  of  obtaining  in  their  former  fituations  by  their  moft  labo- 
rious exertions  in  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives,  would  bring 
numbers  ot  them  every  year  to  fettle  in  Edinburgh. 
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On  this  obvious  and  undeniable  principle,  the  number  of  fur- 
geons  in  Edinburgh,  all  of  them  fharing  equally  the  emoluments 
of  their  pradlice,  would  foon  be  fo  great,  that  the  income  of  each 
would  be  reduced  to  much  lefs  than  what  I  have  hitherto  ftated  :. 
certainly  to  lefs  than  the  very  {lender  income  for  which  many 
young  men  of  good  talents,  regularly  bred  to  furgery,  well  qua- 
lified to  pra6life  it,  and  to  become  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  chearfuUy  ferve  as  furgeons  mates  in  the  navy,  or 
perhaps  in  fituations  ftill  more  dangerous,  more  toilfome,  and  lefs 
profitable  ;  compared  to  which,  the  life  of  a  furgeon  in  Edinburgh, 
with  an  income  of  L.  loo,  or  even  L.  50  a-year,  to  which  it  would 
infallibly  be  reduced  by  the  plan  fuppofed,  might  be  reckoned  eafe„ 
and  comfort,  and  affluence. 

All  thefe  things  are  juft  as  plain,  as  that  a  guinea  may  be  eafily 
changed  into  one~and-twenty  fhillings,  or  into  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pence ;  but  cannot  be  changed  into  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
two,  nor  even  into  one-and-twenty  guineas.  But  there  is  yet  another 
confideration  which  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  though 
not  juft  of  mathematical  certainty,  like  the  preceding,  is  yet  fo  plain 
and  obvious,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  will  difpute  it. 

As  foon  as  the  number  of  furgeons  in  Edinburgh  was  much  iii- 
creafed,  and  the  income  of  all  of  them  made  equal  and  very  finall, 
by  the  plan  fuppofed,  they  would  be  lefs  highly  efleemed,  and* 
their  fervices  would  be  much  lefs  highly  paid  than  they , are  at 
prefent..  This  is  juft  what  has  long  been  the  c^ife,  and  is  the  cafe 
at  this  day  in  many  other  countries,  in  which  furgery-'  is  not  ef^ 
teemed  a  liberal  profefhon.  On  this  principle,  thr"  fum  earned 
annually  by  the  tvhole  fraternity  would  foon  be-  much  leiTened, 
and  the  miferable  pittance  of  each  individual  fharing  of  it  equally, 
would  be  lefFened  in  proportion.  In  a  few  years,  not  one  of  them 
would  be  able  to  five  in  a  genteel,  or  what  at  prefent  they  think  a 
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decent  and  comfortable  manner,  nor  would  any  of  them  be  admit- 
ted into  the  company  of  gentlemen. 

The  high  eftimation  of  what  are  called  the  learned  and  liberal 
profeflions,  and  the  very  liberal  payment  of  the  fervices  of  thofe 
who  have  attained  eminence  in  them,  depend  very  much  on  the 
general  and  juft  belief,  that  great  or  even  equal  proficiency  in  them 
cannot  be  acquired  by  every  man  who  may  choofe  to  undertake 
them  ;  and  that  great  eminence  in  them  cannot  be  acquired  with- 
out fuperior  talents,  and  perfevering  application  and  ftudy. 

Of  all  the  profeiTions  I  ever  heard  of,  furgery  itfelf,  I  think,  af- 
fords the  bell  example  and  illuftration  of  that  principle,  and  of 
the  confequences  proceeding  from  it.  In  this  country,  as  in 
every  other  country  in  Europe,  or,  I  believe,  in  the  world,  fargery 
for  many  ages  was  not  regarded  as  a  learned  or  a  liberal  profellion. 
The  Surgeons  were,  and  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  to  this  day  are, 
ignominioufly  clafTed  with  the  common  Barbers.  Within  thefe 
200  years  they  have  in  this  country  raifed  their  profefTion  to  very 
high  and  juft  eftimation  ;  in  which  I  hope,  for  their  lake,  and  ftiil 
more  for  the  good  of  mankind,  it  fhall  ever  continue.  But  this 
happy  change  was  not  produced,  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  pro- 
duced, by  preferving  an  equality  among  the  barber-furgeons,  but 
quite  the  contrary  ;  by  the  very  faperior  fkill  and  improvement 
of  a  few  of  their  number,  which  made  themfelves  a.nd  their  pro- 
feffion  refpe£lable,  and  I  hope  will  always  do  fo.  One  of  the  firft 
good  effe<5ls  of  it  was  the  feparation  of  the  Surgeons  from  the  Bar- 
bers. The  common  way  of  ftating  this  (as  a  kind  of  joke  on  the 
Surgeons)  is,  that  the  Barbers  infifted  on  feparating  from  them.  I 
can  well  conceive  that  this  may  be  true,  but  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple from  the  one  infinuated.  When  a  few  men  of  merit  as  furgeons 
rofe  to  eminence,  and  were  efteemed  as  gentlemen  of  a  liberal  pro- 
fefTion, their  fociety  and  converfation  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
plain  barbers.    But  if  the  Surgeons  fhould  contrive  to  eftablillx 
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among  themfelves  a  perfedl  equality,  fo  that  it  fliouid  be  indiffer- 
ent to  any  perfon  who  needed  the  help  of  a  furgeon  which  of 
them  he  fent  for,  and  that  a  ftranger  coming  to  Edinburgh  to  un- 
dergo a  capital  operation  might  call  for  a  Surgeon,  juft  as  he  would 
call  for  a  Barber  if  he  wanted  to  be  fhaved,  I  dare  fay  the  Barbers 
would  foon  be  prevailed  on  to  admit  the  Surgeons  into  their  com- 
pany again. 

I  do  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  I  am  convinced  the  furgeons  who 
publifhed  the  Memorial  in  queftion,  knew  that  an  equality  among 
their  brethren  was  impoffible  ;  and  that,  if  it  were  pofFible,  it  would 
be  ruinous  and  difgraceful  to  them.  If  not,  we  may  confider  their 
Memorial  and  its  confequences  as  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  ex- 
amples that  ever  occurred  of  how  very  fliort-fighted  men  are,  even 
where  they  are  fuppofed  to  fee  the  cleareft  and  the  fartheft :  I  mean 
where  their  own  intereft  is  concerned.  For  if  their  Memorial,  and 
their  confequent  bargain  with  the  Managers  of  this  Hofpital,  had 
really  had  that  e{£e€t  which  the  furgeons  profeffed  to  wifti,  it 
would  have  been  the  greateft  evil  that  could  have  befallen  them. 

It  is  of  no  confequence  now  to  know  what  the  furgeons  thought 
on  this  point,  or  what  degree  of  good  faith  there  was  in  their  Me- 
morial, more  than  fixty  years  ago.  But  it  is  of  fome  importance  in 
this  difcufTion  to  know,  whether  the  furgeons  at  prefent  have  any 
wifh  to  preferve  an  equality  among  themfelves  ;  whether  any  of 
them  do  not  perceive  what  the  confequences  of  it  would  be  j  and 
v/hether  they  ferioufly  wifh  for  fuch  confequences. 

I  firmly  believe,  that  of  the  five-and-forty  furgeons  in  Edin- 
burgh, there  is  not  one  who  will  not  at  once  perceive,  that  thofe 
confequences  of  an  equality  among  them,  which  I  have  pointed 
out,  are  inevitable  ;  not  one  who  would  wifli  for  fuch  an  equali- 
ty ;  not  one,  in  ihort,  who  would  not  wifti  to  have  at  ieaft  one 
tenths  if  not  one  fifth,  of  the  lucrative  pradice  of  his  profefTion 
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in  this  city,  to  his  own  fhare,  even  though  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thir- 
ty, of  his  profefTional  brethren  fhould  have  no  pradlice  at  all. 

I  Ihould  be  truly  forry  to  do  them  injuflice  in  this  very  mo- 
derate eftimate  of  their  brotherly  love  and  Chriflian  charity.  If 
they  think  I  do  them  wrong,  and  really  entertain  fentiments  fo 
different  from  what  I  fuppofe,  I  hope  they  will  fet  me  right,  by 
fairly  trying  the  experiment.  ■ 

It  will  be  a  moft  edifying  fight  to  all  orders  of  men ;  and  parti- 
cularly gratifying  to  my  learned  brethren  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians,  who  will  greatly  applaud  the  principle,  and  carefully 
obferve  the  refult  of  the  experiment.  I  cannot  promife  for  them 
that  they  will  inflantly  concur  in  making  fuch  a  trial  among  them- 
felves  ;  for  I  am  fure  they  would  have  let  the  example  long  ago,  if 
they  were  not  ftrongly  perfuaded  that  it  would  be  very  bad  for 
themfelves,  for  their  college,  and  for  the  public  :  But,  as  men  of 
fenfe  and  candour,  they  mufl  always  be  open  to  convi6lion  ;  and 
if,  after  a  trial  of  only  one  century,  or  even  half  a  century,  the 
experiment  fliall  have  fucceeded  with  the  iurgeons,  I  am  fure  the 
Phyficians  will  be  eager  to  follow  their  good  example  ;  and,  if  mo- 
ney fliould  be  wanted,  juft  to  finooth  the  way,  and  remove  fach 
obftacles  as  generally  retard,  and  fometimes  fruftrate  new  and  pub- 
lic-fpirited  undertakings,  I  am  convinced  the  furgeons,  provided 
only  they  are  in  earneft  in  their  experiment,  and  will  engage  to 
make  the  trial  of  equality  but  for  half  a  century,  may  depend  on 
a  moft  liberal  fubfcription  from  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians, 
both  colle(5lively  and  individually.  As  an  individual,  I  lhall  moft 
cheerfully  give  them  a  thoufand  guineas  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  my 
profefTional  brethren  will  gladly  contribute  ten  times  that  fum,  ra- 
ther than  the  furgeons  fhould  be  bafiied  in  their  great  work  of 
brotherly  love.  Who  knows  how  far  and  how  faft  that  benevo- 
lent principle  may  fpread  ?  Like  the  fpirit  of  volunteering,  it  may 
fbon  pervade  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.    Perhaps  the  pure 
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flame  may  even  reach  the  great  temple  of  difcord,  Lis  ubi  late  fo- 
nat,  et  togatum  ajluat  agmen^  whofe  reputation  for  Chriftian  charity 
and  brotherly  love,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  is  not  quite  fo  great  as  might 
be  willied.  But  whenever  our  great  lawyers  begin  to  fhare,  not 
only  their  drudgery,  but  their  fees,  equally  with  all  their  brethren, 
a  new  order  of  things  will  foon  take  place  :  Our  fchool-boys  will 
fliout, 

Ultima  Cumcei  ve  nit  jam  carminis  at  as  : 
Magnus  ah  integro  faclorum  nafcitur  ordo. 
yam  redit  et  Virgo  ^  redeunt  Saturnia  regna  : 
Jam  nova  progenies  ccelo  demittitur  alto. 

The  illiterate  vulgar  will  nail  with  joy  the  beginning  of  a  happy 
millennium  ;  and  even  our  moft  inveterate  reformers  and  malcon- 
tents will  be  fatisfied  with  the  commencement  of  fuch  a  thorough 
reformation  and  revolution,  on  principles  of  equality  ;  a  revolution, 
compared  to  which,  the  French  revolution  in  all  its  glory  was  but 
a  puppet- file w ;  and  the  glory  of  all  this  glorious  revolution  will 
be  juftly  due  to  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  for  having  begun  the 
great  work,  by  fetting  the  glorious  example  of  real  equality  and 
true  brotherly  love. 

I  cannot  difmifs  the  conlideration  of  their  wonderful  Memorial 
concerning  their  own  hofpital,  without  making  a  few  remarks  on 
that  paiTage  in  it  quoted  in  page  53.  of  this  paper  :  "  Though  we 
"  humbly  conceive,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  our  defign 
"  cannot  clalh  with  your  foundation,  nor  the  one  fcheme  prove 
*'  prejudicial  or  hurtful  to  the  other." 

It  is  unnecefTary  to  fet  about  refuting  ferioufly  fuch  an  affer- 
tion ;  nor  fhould  I  choofe  to  bring  into  queftion  my  own  under- 
ftanding  and  veracity,  by  confidering,  or  affedling  to  conlider,  as  a 
ferious  intended  falfehood,  what  is  plainly  ironical,  and  a  kind  of 
fneer.  For  it  is  felf-evident  that  the  fcheme  of  the  Surgeons  hofpi- 
tal 
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tal  did  clafli  mofl  completely  and  notorioufly  with  that  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  ;  forafmuch  as  every  fhilling  given  to  the  former 
inftitution,  was  neceffarily  with-held  from  the  latter.  This  inter- 
ference would  have  been  feverely  felt  at  any  time  ;  it  would  be  fo 
even  at  this  day ;  but  at  that  time,  at  the  beginning  of  this  infti- 
tution,  when  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  money  enough  could 
be  obtained  from  charitably-difpofed  perfons  to  build  this  Hofpi- 
tal,  it  mull  have  been  felt  with  tenfold  force.  Unfavourably  as  I 
think  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Surgeons,  and  of  the  v/hole  of  their 
condudl  in  that  bufinefs,  I  cannot  believe  them  capable  of  fuch  im- 
becility and  turpitude,  a^  to  affert  ferioufly  a  deliberate  falfehood, 
fo  grofs  and  palpable,  that  no  body  could  believe  it  even  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  which,  therefore,  could  never  ferve  the  purpofe  of  falfe- 
hood. 

But  admitting  it  to  be  only  a  piece  of  coarfe  irony,  approach- 
ing very  near  to  an  infult,  and  equivalent  to  faying,  "  This  is  the 
"  rod  which  we  v/ill  hold  over  you  ;  we  will  with-hold  our  own 
"  contributions  to  your  Hofpital ;  we  will  intercept  as  much  as  Vv^e 
"  can  of  the  contributions  which  charitable  perfons  would  give  to 
"  fuch  an  Inftitution  ;  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent,  and 
"  probably  we  fhall  in  a  great  meafure  prevent  that  good  to  the 
*'  lick  poor  which  you  intend  to  do  them ;  unlefs  you  will  allow 
"  us  all  to  attend  in  your  Hofpital  indifcriminately  by  rotation,  in 
*'  the  way  that  we  think  be(l  for  ourfelves  ;  though  we  know  as 
"  well  as  you  do,  that  fuch  a  mode  of  attendance  of  the  Surgeons 
"  is  miich  worfe  for  the  patients  than  the  permanent  appoint- 
"  ment  of  a  few  of  them,  according  to  your  original  Inftitution  j" 
even  in  this  point  of  view,  it  deferves  the  mofl  ferious  attention. 

That  I  have  done  the  Surgeons  (MefT.  Kennedy  and  Co.)  no 
injuftice  in  this  full  and  rigorous  explanation  of  their  ironical 
fentence ;  that  fuch  was  the  true  pieaning  of  it,  and  the  real  pur- 
pofe of  the  Surgeons  in  eftablifhing  a  feparate  hofpital  of  their  own  ; 
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appears  indifputably  from  tlie  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct,  and  of 
their  Memorial ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  ufe  they  made  of  the  money 
which  they  had  fubfcribed  themfelves,  and  procured  from  others, 
on  pn^tence  of  piety,  charity,  and  brotherly  love,  and  of  the  necejftty 
of  a  feparate  hofpital  for  the  relief  of  the  fick  poor,  whofe  vvretch- 
ednefs  they  painted  fo  flrongly ;  for,  as  foon  as  they  could  make 
their  bargain  with  the  Managers  of  this  Infirmary,  and  procure  for 
themfelves  indifcriminate  admiffion  into  it,  they  gave  vip  their  own 
feparate  inftitution,  transferring  the  money  which  they  had  raifed 
for  it  to  this  Hofpital. 

It  is  plain,  that  whatever  relief  could  be  given  to  the  fick  poor 
by  a  fmall  feparate  hofpital,  might,  at  firft,  as  well  as  at  laft,  have 
been  given  to  them,  by  enlarging  this  Infirmary,  by  increafing  its 
funds,  and  thereby  extending  its  benefits. 

If  this  was  beft  for  the  poor  and  unhappy,  for  whom  they  pro- 
feffed  fuch  pity  and  benevolence,  and,  by  their  fubfequent  con- 
ducft,  they  tacitly  acknowledged  that  it  was  beft  for  the  poor,  the 
furgeons  a6led  malicioufly,  uncharitably,  and  diftioneftly,  as  well 
as  hypocritically  ;  they  were  adlually  obtaining  money  on  falfe 
pretences,  when  they  eftablifhed  their  own  feparate  hofpital,  and 
procured  fubfcriptions  for  it,  inftead  of  increafing  the  funds,  and 
extending  the  benefits  of  this  Infirmary. 

If  a  feparate  hofpital  of  their  own  was  beft  for  the  relief  of  the 
fick  poor,  the  furgeons  a6led  malicioufly,  uncharitably,  and  diftio- 
neftly, both  to  the  poor  and  to  their  fubfcribers,  in  giving  up  that 
feparate  hofpital,  and  transferring  the  money  fubfcribed  for  it  to 
this  Infirmary. 

Ignorant  or  regardlefs  of  the  principles  of  good  reafoning  as  we 
muft  fuppofe  Mefif.  Kennedy  and  Co.  to  have  been,  and  un- 
favourably as  we  muft  think  of  them  for  the  whole  of  their  con- 
dud:  in  this  bufinefs,  we  cannot  fuppofe  them  fuch  idiots  as  to 
have  believed  even  for  a  moment,  that  it  was  both  for  the  good  of 
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the  flck  poor,  and  not  for  their  good^  that  there  fhould  be  two  fepa- 
rate  hofpitals  in  this  city,  inftead  of  one  great  Infirmary. 

The  oTily  difference  between  the  bargain  which  they  made  at  lafl 
with  the  Managers  of  this  Hofpital,  giving  to  it  the  money  which 
they  had  raifed  exprefsly  for  a  feparate  inflitution,  and  the  railing 
and  giving  of  fuch  a  fubfcription  originally  and  unconditionally  to 
this  Hofpital,  was,  that,  by  their  bargain,  they  got  leave  to  attend  in 
it  promifcuonfly  by  rotation.  But  this  (whether  good  or  bad  for 
them)  was  bad,  and  the  very  reverfe  of  pity,  benevolence,  and 
brotherly  love,  to  the  fick  poor  ;  as  the  furgeons  well  knew  ;  for, 
independently  of  all  other  confiderations,  their  own  arguments  in 
their  Memorial  (quoted  page  55.  of  this  paper),  afford  complete 
proof,  and  are  in  facfl  the  ftrongeft  poffible  acknowledgment,  that 
the  original  mode  of  their  attendance,  by  fele6lion  and  permanent 
appointment,  was  much  better  for  the  poor  patients. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  fame  ironical  fentence  deferves 
fome  attention.  It  not  only  fully  explains  the  motives  of  our  pre- 
deceffors  in  this  truft  for  making  fuch  a  bargain  with  the  furgeons, 
but  is  their  beft  or  only  pofTible  excufe ;  for  there  can  be  no  com- 
plete j unification  of  their  condu<5l,  in  doing  what  was  bad  for  the 
patients,  as  well  as  a  diredl  violation  of  their  charter. 

It  evidently  was  not  only  the  tempting  offer  of  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money,  of  which  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  that 
time,  this  Hofpital  has  flood  much  in  need ;  but  the  dread  of  a 
rival  inflitution,  which  might  cut  off  the  fupplies,  or  even  prevent 
the  building  of  this  Hofpital,  that  induced  the  Managers  to  make 
a  bargain  with  the  furgeons,  fo  evidently  and  cruelly  bad  for  the 
patients. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  how  near  they  came  to  downright  hig- 
gling, before  they  finally  fettled  their  bargain.  In  their  Memo- 
rial, (quoted  page  54.  of  this  paper),  the  furgeons  offered  the  Ma- 
nagers 2000  merks,  (Scots)  ;  fomething  more  than  L.  100  :  and 
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promifed  further  to  endeavour  to  perfuade  their  fubfcribers  to  al- 
low their  donations  (to  the  furgeons  hofpital)  to  be  transferred  to 
this  Infirmary. 

The  anfwer  of  the  Managers  to  this  part  of  the  propofal  (page 
lo.  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Surgeons  Memorial,  and  recorded  alfo 
in  our  own  Minutes,  June  7.  1736,  vol.  i.  page  100.)  is  in  thefe 
words:  "  The  offer  of  2000  merks  donation  to  the  Infirmary  by 
"  the  twelve  gentlemen  is  very  charitable. 

"  What  fhall  arife  from  the  lafc  article  will  no  doubt  add  to  the 

Infirmary  flock  ;  and  it  is  wifhed  that  the  gentlemen  would  fig- 

nify  what  the  amount  of  the  fubfcriptions  and  donations  they 
"  have  procured  is."  : 

With  fhame  and  forrow  I  muft  confefs,  that  the  honoured  name 
of  George  Drummond  (in  name  of  the  Managers)  is  fubfcri- 
bed  to  this  paper,  acknowledging  that  to  be  charitable  which  was 
fordid,  uncharitable,  and  unfeeling,  beyond  example  ;  and  defiring 
to  know  how  much  more  money  might  be  expecSted  on  the  fame 
unworthy  condition. 

But  the  furgeons  were  too  fharp  for  them  here.  Whether  they 
had  read  Tacitus^  or  had  difcovered  it  by  their  own  natural  faga- 
city,  I  know  not  ;  but  they  feem  to  have  underftood  perfectly  the 
power  of  imagination,  and  that  principle  of  human  nature,  Omne 
ignotum  pro  magnifico  ejl ;  which,  as  our  countryman  Galgacus  near 
1700  years  before  told  his  foldiers,  had  brought  the  Roman  ar- 
mies to  the  Grampian  mountains. 

The  reply  of  the  furgeons  was  in  thefe  words  :  "  You  feem  to 
"  think  the  offer  of  2000  merks  donation  to  the  Infirmary  very 
"  charitable,  but  wifh  to  be  informed  of  the  amount  of  the  fub- 
"  fcriptions  we  have  procured  :  but  this  is  impoffible  for  us  to  gra- 
"  tify  you  in  at  prefent,  feeing  our  bonds  for  that  purpofe  are 
"  abroad  in  many  different  hands,  and  we  cannot  yet  judge  it 
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"  proper  to  call  them  in  ;  only  in  general  we  can  tell  you  that  our 

"  friends  have  not  hitherto  been  unfuccefsful."  Appendix  to 

the  Surgeons  Memorial^  pa-g^  17. 

Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  raife  in  the  Managers  the 
higheft  expediations  of  what  they  might  obtain  in  point  of  mo- 
ney for  the  Infirmary,  if  they  would  comply  with  the  condition 
required  of  them  by  the  furgeons  ;  and  to  increafe  their  dread  of  a 
great  and  dangerous  oppofition,  which  might  have  been  ruinous 
to  this  Infirmary,  if  they  would  not  comply  with  that  condition. 

The  refult  was,  that  the  Managers,  v/ho  plainly  could  have 
withftood  the  2000  merks,  were  induced  fome  time  after  to  make 
the  bargain,  on  obtaining  a  much  larger  fum  from  tlie  furgeons  ; 
about  L.  500,  as  I  am  informed. 

It  is  unnecelTary  to  make  any  remarks  on  what  is  fo  ftrongly 
ftated  in  their  Memorial  and  Appendix  about  their  apprentices, 
and  the  hardJhip  of  excluding  from  opportunities  of  inflru6lion, 
by  feeing  the  practice  in  the  Hofpital,  thofe  who  were  not  appren- 
tices to  the  furgeons  of  the  Infirmary.  That  would  be  very  bad 
indeed ;  but  it  is  now  quite  out  of  the  queftion.  All  ftudents  of 
phyfic  and  furgery,  whether  apprentices  or  not,  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities, on  very  moderate  terms,  of  acquiring  improvement  in 
the  Hofpital,  by  feeing  the  practice  of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons.. 
It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  Managers  fhould  ever  do  any  thing 
fo  unjufl  to  the  ftudents,  and  fo  ruinous  to  the  Hofpital,  as  to  alter 
this  fyftem. 

I  believe  it  will  be  more  neceifary  to  make  fome  apology  for  the 
unreafonable  length  of  this  digrefiTion,  occafioned  by  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  Surgeons  MemoriaL  The  truth  is,  it  came  into  my 
hands  very  lately,  and  after  this  paper  was  written ;  which  cir- 
cumftance  has  occafioned  many  needlefs  and  unpleafant  repeti- 
tions. But  neverthelefs  it  was  moft  acceptable  to  me.  In  the 
language  of  furgery,  it  was  fo  admirable  d:  fubjedt,.  that  flefh  and 
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blood  could  not  refill  the  temptation  to  difledl  and  anatomife  it. 
It  afTorded  the  ftrongeft  poflible  proof  and  illuftration  of  the  real 
principles  on  which  their  bargain  with  the  Managers  was  made. 
It  contained  an  open  avowal  of  fuch  fentiments  and  confiderations 
as  I  never  conld  have  thought  of,  and  which,  if  I  had  thought  of 
them,  I  fhouid  never  have  prefum,ed  to  impute  to  any  individual 
or  any  fet  of  men.  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe  that  the  prefent 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  know  as  little  of  it  as  I  did  fix 
months  ago,  and  will  be  as  much  aftoniflied,  and  as  indignant  at  it, 
as  I  was  when  I  firfl  read  it.  It  would  be  little  to  fay  that  none  of 
them  can  be  fuppofed  to  entertain  or  adopt  fuch  fentiments  :  I  do 
not  believe  that  now-a-days  a  fociety  of  porters  would  have  put 
their  names  to  fuch  a  memorial,  or  would  avow  fuch  fentiments. 
The  practical  inference  from  this,  on  the  part  of  the  furgeons,  is 
obvious,  and,  I  fhouid  think,  irrefiftible. 

I  return  to  the  confideration  (ftated  in  page  43.  of  this  paper)  of 
the  great  importance  of  manual  dexterity  in  a  furgeon,  acquired 
by  the  almoft  daily  performing  of  operations,  which  makes  it  fo 
much  for  the  benefit  of  the  fick  poor  in  an  hofpital  to  be  attend- 
ed by  furgeons  permanently  appointed  to  it,  and  fo  cruelly  bad 
for  them  to  be  attended  by  all  the  furgeons  of  a  great  city  in  rota- 
tion, for  fliort  periods  at  a  time,  and  at  long  intervals,  and  ftill  worfe, 
to  be  attended  for  months  or  years  together  by  a  fuccefilon  of  the 
youngeft  and  mod  inexperienced  of  the  profeffion. 

This  general  truth  being  felf-evident  and  undeniable,  and 
abundantly  acknowledged,  and  even  proved  by  the  furgeons  them- 
felves  in  the  paflage  quoted  from  their  Memorial,  any  additional 
proof  or  illuftration  of  it  muft  be  fuperfluous.  Not  therefore  as 
neceifary  for  my  argument,  but  as  honourable  to  the  profefiion, 
and  a  good  illuftration  of  the  general  truth,  I  think  it  right  to 
mention,  that  many  of  the  moft  eminent  furgeons  have  candidly 
and  liberally  acknowledged  the  fuperior  Ikill  and  dexterity  of 
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fome  individuals,  not  regularly  of  their  profeffion,  in  the  perform- 
ing of  fome  operations,  for  example,  thofe  on  the  Eyes  and  the 
Teeth,  to  which  they  had  devoted  much  time  and  attention ;  and 
which  they  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  performing. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  ftill  more  important  confidera- 
tion  with  refpedt  to  an  operating  furgeon.  It  is  not  every  perfon 
bred  a  furgeon,  and  well  inftrudled  in  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  able  to  apply  them  readily  and  judicioufly,  who  is  or  ever 
can  become  even  a  tolerably  good  operator.  For  this,  fome  phy- 
lical,  and  perhaps  even  moral  or  mental  qualities,  are  necelfary, 
which  many  people  do  not  naturally  pofTefs,  and  never  can  ac- 
quire :  for  example,  a  clear  quick  eye,  a  fteady  hand,  and  what 
are  called  good  nerves  :  I  mean  that  kind  of  calmnefs  and  firmnefs 
of  mind,  which  gives  a  man  perfe(5l  command  of  himfelf  in  thofe 
diftrefling,  embarraffing,  and  unexpected  circumftances,  in  which 
an  operator  muft  often  be  placed. 

No  perfon  who  has  not  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  fhocking  fight 
of  a  furgeon  deficient  in  fome  or  all  of  thefe  qualifications,  per- 
forming a  difficult  and  dangerous  operation,  can  form  any  juffc 
notion  of  their  importance  ;  or  of  the  impoffibility  of  a  man  be- 
coming a  good  operator  who  has  them  not. 

But  fome  notion  at  leaft  of  what  is  meant  may  be  acquired  by  an 
eafy  and  familiar  illuftration.  Every  man  who  is  not  extremely 
deficient  in  underftanding  may  learn  the  rules  of  common  arith- 
metic ;  and  v/ith  fufBcient  and  very  frequent  exercife  will  learn 
to  apply  them  readily  and  juftly  to  various  fubjedls  :  fo  may  any 
ordinary  perfon  acquire  the  principles  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  and 
with  frequent  practice  learn  to  apply  them  properly  and  readily 
to  particular  cafes,  fo  as  to  know  perfe6lly  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  fuch  cafes.  Bvit  many  a  man  not  deficient  in  underflanding  or 
knowledge  can  never  learn  to  write  a  fair  hand  or  to  make  a  pen  ; 
both  of  which  performances  are  a  kind  of  furgery  or  hand-'worh 
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Many  men,  after  much  pra«5lice  for  forty  years,  will  fpoil  two  pens  - 
out  of  three  which  they  attempt  to  make  ;  and,  when  they  get 
ever  fo  good  a  pen,  can  fcarce  write  legibly. — \  need  not  fay  that 
fuch  imperfedlion  of  hght,  or  unfleadinefs  of  the  hand,  as  would 
only  fpoil  a  pen  or  blot  a  page  of  paper,  might,  in  the  performing 
of  a  nice  and  dangerous  chirurgical  operation,  put  out  an  eye,  or 
kill  a  man. 

This  confideration  of  itfelf  might  be  fufficient  to  fliew  the  im- 
portance of  a  proper  JeleBion  of  the  furgeons,  even  more  than  of 
the  phyficians,  who  are  to  attend  and  pra6tife  in  a  great  hofpital. 
But  there  are  many  other  reafons  equally  applicable  to  phyficians 
and  furgeons,  which  ftill  more  ftrongly  evince  the  fame  truth  with 
refpedl  to  the  neceffity  of  fdeSlion  ;  which,  next  to  permanent  at- 
tendance, is  undoubtedly  the  moft  effential  circumflance,  in  order 
to  infure,  as  far  as  human  wifdom  and  power  can  infure,  the  beft 
medical  alTiftance  to  the  patients. 

This  indeed  is  fo  plain  and  obvious  as  fcarce  to  require  or  admit 
of  proof.  The  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  the  phyficians  or  furgeons 
of  an  hofpital  to  be  given  to  it  without  feledlion,  either  purely  by 
chance  or  lot,  or  by  the  contingent  circumflance,  implying  no  pe- 
culiar merit  or  demerit  in  them,  that  they  were  the  youngefl,  or 
that  they  were  the  oldefl  on  the  lifts  of  their  refpedlive  colleges, 
is  fo  glaring,  that,  to  argue  againjl  it,  or  any  other  indifcriminate 
appointment,  may  appear  as  needlefs  and  as  fooliih  as  to  argue 
for  it. 

But  the  experience  of  more  than  fixty  years  in  this  Hofpital  hav- 
ing too  plainly  fhewn  that  fuch  an  obvious  truth  may  be  over- 
looked or  difregarded,  and  a  more  pernicious  abfurdity  eflablifhed 
than  that  which  appears  fo  glaring,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  point 
out  whence  moil  efpecially  arifes  the  expediency  or  neceflity  of  a 
proper  felecftion  among  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  who  may  be 
willing  to  give  their  fervices  in  an  hofpital-. 
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In  the  firft  place  then,  one  general  and  ftriking  facTt  mull  be 
obvious  to  every  perfon  of  competent  underftanding,  and  any  the 
fmalleft  obfervation  of  what  paffes  in  the  world  around  him ;  I 
mean,  that  of  the  great  number  of  men  regularly  bred  to  phylic  or 
furgery,  very  few  ever  rife  to  eminence  in  their  profeffion. 

Of  thofe  who  have  attained  confiderable  eminence  in  their  pro- 
feffion, fome  no  doubt  have  owed  their  fuccefs  to  very  unworthy 
arts  ;  and  far  from  having  any  real  pre-eminence  in  merit,  have 
been  as  much  inferior  in  underftanding  and  profeffional  know- 
ledge as  they  were  in  probity  to  their  lefs  fiiccefsful  brethren.  But 
furely  it  would  be  unreafonable,  as  well  as  illiberal,  to  fuppofe  that 
this  has  generally  been  the  cafe.  Every  man  of  fenfe  and  candour, 
who  has  had  proper  opportunities  of  judging,  will  acknowledge, 
that  the  moft  eminent  and  fuccefsful  in  every  branch  of  medicine 
have  been  men  of  weli-eftablifhed  character  for  probity,  under- 
ftanding, knowledge,  adlivity,  and  affiduous  attention  to  the  Jludy 
and  the  duties  of  their  profeffion.  Every  man  of  fenfe  fliews  what 
he  thinks  on  this  point,  by  his  condudl,  when  his  own  health  or 
life,  or  the  health  or  lives  of  thofe  who  are  deareft  to  him,  are  at 
ftake. 

The  conduct  of  phyficians  and  furgeons,  when  themfelves  or 
any  of  their  families  are  hck,  and  the  fele(5lion  which  they  make 
when  they  ftand  moft  in  need  of  the  profeffional  aid  of  their  bre- 
thren, evince  ftill  more  ftrongly  the  fame  important  truth.  For, 
though  they  may  not  in  general  be  thought  the  moft  candid^  they 
are  undeniably  the  moft  intelligent  judges  ;  and,  in  the  circum- 
ftances  fpecified,  they  are,  in  every  refped,  the  moft  competent 
judges  of  the  merit  of  their  profeffional  brethren. 

Every  fuch  inftance  of  feledion,  either  by  profeffional  men  of 
the  greateft  judgment  and  knowledge,  or  by  men  of  fenfe  and  ob- 
fervation who  are  not  of  the  medical  profeffion,  implies  the  ftrong 
convidion  entertained  by  them  of  the  great  fuperiority  of  fome 
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pra(5litioners,  and  the  important  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  em- 
ploying the  beft. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  accidental  circumftance  of  feniority  that 
folel  y  or  even  chiefly  determines  the  pubhc  opinion,  or  that  of  the 
moft  judicious  and  intelhgent  individuals,  ftrongly  in  favour  of 
fome  pra(5^:itioners,  and  as  decidedly  againft  others.  In  moll 
profeffions,  efpecially  in  thofe  which  depend  partly  on  clofe 
and  accurate  thinking,  and  the  natural  powers  of  reafoning, 
partly  on  acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  natural  faculties  by  frequent  exercife,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  and  very  remarkably  in  phyfic  and 
furgery,  a  certain  degree  of  Jiand'ing  as  it  is  called,  implying  both 
maturity  of  judgment,  and  time  and  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment, as  vv^ell  as  fome  portion  of  experience,  is  undoubtedly  of  very 
great  importance,  and  almoft  effential  to  fuccefs.  Without  it,  in 
fome  degree,  no  man  who  has  not  either  very  extraordinary 
talents,  fuch  as  may  be  fhewn  beyond  difpute  at  the  bar,  but 
hardly  in  furgery,  and  ftill  lefs  in  phylic,  or  is  not  placed  in  very 
peculiar  circumftances,  fo  as  to  have  no  rivals,  or  none  but  the 
moft  contemptible,  can  acquire  great  reputation  and  employment. 

But  mere  Jlanding  or  feniority,  fuperadded  to  the  moft  complete 
and  regular  education  in  the  profeffion,  will  neither  procure  con- 
fidence from  the  public,  nor  fuccefs  and  employment  to  any  per- 
fon.  We  are  well  accuftomed  to  fee  many  juniors  fiirpafs,  and 
moft  defervedly  furpafs  their  feniors,  perhaps  even  their  own  in- 
ftru6tors  ;  and  leave  them  fo  far  behind,  that,  before  half  their 
race  is  run,  they  can  have  no  further  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

Some  individuals  foon  ftiew  by  their  talents,  and  the  ufe  which 
they  make  of  them,  that  they  can  profit  more  by  feven  years  of 
obfervation  and  experience,  than  others  could  do  in  the  longeft  life; 
And  very  many  foon  Ihew  that  they  are  incapable  of  ever  impror 
ving  J  from  a  real  natural  want  of  thofe  faculties  which  would 
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enable  them  to  obferve  accurately,  to  compare  different  obferva- 
tions  together,  to  reafon  acutely  and  fairly,  and  ultimately  to  draw 
juft  and  ufeful  practical  inferences  from  what  they  had  obferved. 
Many  not  naturally  deficient  in  their  intellectual  powers  become  fo 
from  defedls  or  improprieties  in  their  education ;  efpecially  the 
want  of  that  general  preliminary  education  which  improves  the 
faculties,  while  it  extends  the  fphere  of  knowledge,  and  diredls  the 
attention  to  proper  objects.  And  many  more,  who  have  no  fuch 
excufe  either  from  natural  or  accidental  defects,  never  improve, 
and  foon  fhew  that  they  never  will,  purely  by  their  own  fault. 
They  think  the  knowledge  or  improvement  they  had  acquired, 
when  they  firft  entered  on  the  exercife  of  their  profeffion,  fufficient 
for  all  purpofes,  or  at  leaft  for  their  purpofe  ;  they  find  the  effort 
of  attention  in  obferving,  comparing,  reading,  and  thinking,  too 
laborious ;  and  as  they  flatter  themfelves  it  is  unnecefTary  for 
them,  they  fbon  ceafe  to  make  it. 

Of  courfe,  all  chance  of  improvement  in  them  is  at  an  end ; 
they  grow  older,  and  yet  grow  never  the  better  or  wifer.  On  the 
contrary,  as  they  often  become  more  negligent,  they  grow  worfe 
in  every  refpe6t,  and  really  become  more  ignorant,  forafmuch  as 
they  acquire  no  new  knowledge,  and  forget  much  of  what  they 
had  formerly  learned. 

They  become  a  kind  of  Drones,  content  to  do  their  bufinefs  in  a 
humdrum  workman-like  fort  of  a  way ;  by  which  they  have  the 
beft  chance  of  efcaping  reflecftions  or  cenfure.  Their  faults  are 
much  more  frequently  fins  of  omiflion  than  of  commifTion.  For 
once  that  they  do  any  thing  pofitively  and  immediately  perni- 
cious, they  mifs,  from  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  both,  an  hundred 
opportunities  of  doing  good. 

None  but  thofe  who  are  thoroughly  bred  to  phyfic,  and  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  attend  patiently  and  fairly  to  what  they 
have  feen,  and  done,  and  heard,  and  read,  have  any  notion  how 
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Imperfect  it  is,  confidered  either  as  a  fcience  or  an  art ;  how  many 
difeafes  are  httle  or  not  at  ail  underftood  ;  how  precarious  many  of 
our  beft  remedies  are  ;  and  how  much  of  their  fuccefs,  or  chance  of 
fiiccefs,  depends  on  the  judicious  and  well-timed  application  of 
them.  The  fame  means  are  very  generally  employed  in  the  fame 
difeafes  by  the  moft  fkilful  and  attentive,  as  by  the  moft  ignorant 
and  negligent ;  and  it  muft  be  fo,  becaufe  they  are  not  kept  fe- 
cret ;  but  it  depends  on  their  being  properly  employed,  and  this, 
again  on  the  Ikill  and  attention  of  the  practitioner,  whether  they 
jfliall  be  remedies^  or  the  contrary.  Yet  the  moft  ignorant  and  care- 
lefs  phyfician  or  furgeon  who  prefcribes  or  adminifters  the  fame 
things  which  the  moft  judicious  often  employs,  will  very  generally 
be  thought  as  completely  exempt  from  cenfure,  and  as  well  entitled 
to  praife,  as  the  other  could  be,  with  all  his  knowledge,  difcern- 
ment,  and  attention. 

Even  the  patent  or  quack  medicines,  as  they  are  generally  call- 
ed, are  not  in  general  bad  drugs.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  are  infig- 
nificant ;  hut  many  of  them,  as  we  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
difcovering  by  their  characfteriftic  effedls,  ai'e  juft  our  own  beft 
known  and  moft  active  medicines,  given  under  new  names,  and 
varioufly  difguifed  :  for  example.  Aloe,  Jallap,  Antimony,  Mer- 
cury, Arfenic,  Opium,  and  above  all,  Brandy.  But  thefe  quack- 
medicines,  which  a  Phyftcian  or  Surgeon  who  knew  what  they 
were  might  employ  with  fafety  and  advantage,  are  every  year  per- 
nicious to  thoufands,  by  being  raflily,  indifcriminately,  and  im- 
properly ufed.  The  cafe  is  juft  the  fame,  when  the  fame  powerful 
medicines,  under  their  proper  names,  are  employed  by  ignorant 
or  negligent  practitioners,  tliough  of  the  regular  faculty. 

None  but  thofe  who  are  in  the  fecret  have  any  notion  how  much 
cafier  it  is  to  prefcr'ibe  than  to  think ;  and  of  courfe  how  much 
oftener  the  former  is  done  than  the  latter,  and  to  what  little  pur- 
pofe. 
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None  but  thofe  in  the  fecret  have  any  notion  how  faithfully 
many  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  go  on  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  or 
longer  if  they  live  longer,  employing,  even  in  the  commoneft  dif- 
eafes,  the  remedies  which  they  were  taught  when  young,  though 
ufelefs  at  beft,  if  not  pernicious  ;  how  faithfully  many  great  and 
grave  writers  have  tranfcribed  from  their  predeceifors,  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  the  fame  frivolous,  abfurd,  or  dangerous 
precepts,  the  fame  ufelefs  or  pernicious  prefcriptions,  and  the  fame 
filly  remarks  ;  how  tenacioufly  many  practitioners  adhere  to  old 
receipts,  fo  extravagantly  abfurd  as  to  contain  perhaps  fifty  or  a 
hundred  ingredients,  of  which  probably  not  more  than  three  or 
four  are  of  any  ufe  ;  and  how  manfully  they  fight  againfl  the  in- 
trodu(ftion  of  other  remedies,  the  moft  fimple,  powerful,  and  flife; 
which  they  reprobate,  and  will  not  employ,  for  no  other  reafon 
but  becaufe  they  are  new. 

Men  of  fuch  talents,  chara6lers,  and  habits,  whether  Phyficians 
or  Surgeons,  can  neither  improve  by  experience  themfelves,  nor 
contribute  to  the  inflrudlion  of  others,  and  the  improvement  of 
tlieir  art.  They  are  peculiarly  unfit  to  pra(5life  in  an  hofpitai, 
where,  on  account  of  the  great  number  and  urgency  of  the  cafes 
to  be  treated,  the  greatefl  extent  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  the 
greatefl  quicknefs,  precifion,  and  difcrimination  in  applying  it, 
and  in  one  word,  the  greatefl  effort  of  attention  and  thought  is  re- 
quired. Any  deficiencies  in  them,  which  in  private  pracflice 
might  well  have  efcaped  obfervation  and  cenfure,  muft  foon  be- 
come confpicuous  on  fo  public  a  ftage ;  juft  like  thofe  of  a 
lawyer  at  the  bar  ;  and  will  not  only  bring  on  themfelves  re- 
proach and  contempt,  but  will  in  fome  meafure  affect  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Hofpitai  itfelf.  Whatever  leffens  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  adminiftration  of  it,  and  of  the  patients  who  refort 
to  it,  m  the  fkill  of  thofe  to  whofe  care  their  health  and  lives  are 
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entrufted,  tends  ftrongly  to  fruflrate  the  benevolent  pnrpofe  of  the 
inftitution,  and  is  in  truth  a  very  great  injury  to  the  pubhc. 

Thefe  remarks  I  have  ftated  ftrongly,  in  order  to  ftiew  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  fde5l'wn  for  the  purpofe  of  hofpital-duty,  among  Phyfi- 
cians  or  Surgeons  of  the  fame  education  and  legal  qualifications, 
as  Members  of  the  one  or  the  other  College  ;  a  neceffity  refulting 
from  the  very  different  perfonal  chara6lers,  and  difpofitions,  and 
talents  of  different  individuals.  No  perfon  acquainted  with  the 
pra6lice  of  phyfic  or  furgery,  I  am  fure,  will  think  my  remarks 
unjuft  or  exaggerated. 

If  they  appear  fo  to  others,  not  acquainted  with  the  pra(5lice, 
nor  perhaps  with  many  pradlitioners  of  phyfic  or  furgery,  let 
thofe  who  diftruft  my  remarks,  attend  only  to  what  they  may  eve- 
ry day  obferve  in  common  life,  and  they  will  foon  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  and  the  force  of  all  that  I  have  faid  with  refpedl  to 
the  fitnefs  of  fome,  and  the  unfitnefs  of  others,  to  improve  by  ex- 
perience. 

No  perfon,  I  truft,  thinks  fo  meanly  either  of  phyfic  or  furgery, 
as  to  fuppofe  that  lefs  talents  are  requifite  to  pra(5life  them  with 
credit  and  fuccefs  than  what  are  neceffary  for  the  common  condudl 
of  life  ;  implying  a  competent  knowledge  of  men  and  things  : 
but  every  perfon  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation  muft  often  have 
remarked  how  very  differently  different  people  profit  by  experi- 
ence and  obfervation  in  common  life. 

Some  men,  naturally  of  good  fenfe  and  quick  difcernment,  and 
a(5live,  vigorous  minds,  who  attend  accurately  to  what  paffes 
around  them,  are  diftinguifhed  even  at  an  early  period  of  hfe  for 
fagacity,  prudence,  decifion,  and  quicknefs  in  conduct,  and  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  charadlers  of  men,  and  the  management 
of  bufinefs.  They  are  accordingly  refpedled  in  the  world,  and 
often  confulted  on  nice  and  difficult  occafions  by  thofe  who  are 
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acquainted  with  them,  and  who  very  wifely  rely  more  on  the 
judgment  of  fuch  men  than  they  would  do  on  their  own. 

But  fuch  men  are  not  the  majority  of  mankind.  An  infinitely 
greater  number  are  either  fo  deficient  in  natural  talents,  or  fo  cul- 
pably negligent  in  the  ufe  they  make  of  them,  that  they  appear 
to  acquire  no  improvement  at  all  by  their  experience  of  men  and  ~ 
things.  At  the  age  of  fifty  or  fixty  they  are  a  good  deal  more  dull, 
but  not  a  jot  wifer,  than  they  were  at  twenty-five  or  thirty.  They 
become  as  arrant  Drones  in  common  life  as  any  are  in  law,  or 
phyfic,  or  furgery.  No  man  of  fenfe,  who  knows  them,  would 
ever  think  of  confulting  them,  or  relying  on  their  judgment, 
in  any  bufinefs  whatever,  any  more  than  he  would  think  of  con- 
fulting a  lawyer  when  he  was  fick,  or  a  phyfician  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  lawfuit. 

A  man  of  fuch  a  charadler,  never  can  deferve  relpedl,  or  con- 
fidence, or  employment,  even  in  his  own  profelfion  :  and  there  are 
many  fuch  in  law,  in  phyfic,  in  furgery,  and  in  all  the  employ- 
-  ments  of  life. 

The  moft  ufeful  of  all  profefiions,  one  far  more  important  than 
law,  or  phyfic,  or  furgery,  becaufe  on  it  we  muft  all  depend  for 
our  daily  bread,  I  mean  Agriculture,  affords  the  moft  complete  ilr- 
luftration  that  can  be  defired,  or  indeed  conceived,  of  the  point  , 
-  which  I  here  inculcate.  Some  farmers,  intelligent,  a(5live,  ob- 
ferving  men,  have  not  only  improved  much  themfelves,  but  have 
made  great  improvements  in  the  art  which  they  had  learned  in 
their  youth ;  and  have  fhewn  to  the  convid:ion  of  every  man 
who  is  capable  of  thinking,  that  it  may  ftill  be  much  further  im- 
proved. But  a  thoufand  times  more  of  them  have  gone  on  from 
youth  to  age,  from  generation  to  generation,  and,  if  left  to 
themfelves,  would  certainly  go  on  to  ail  eternity,  pradlifing,  in  a 
flovenly  imperfedl  way,  the  flovenly  imperfect  art  which  their 
fathers  had  taught  them,  never  once  attempting  to  make  any 
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improvement,  nor  even  dreaming  that  any  improvement  could 
be  made,  either  in  themfelves  or  in  their  art. 

I  hope  my  profeffional  brethren  will  not  be  offended  at  me,  be- 
caufe  in  this  comparifon  I  have  waved  all  confideration  of  the  fu- 
perior  dignity  and  difficulty  of  Phyfic  and  Surgery,  as  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  fcience,  and  confequently  deriving  improvement 
from  the  exertions  of  great  and  original  genius.  I  did  fo  pur- 
pofely,  fenfible  that  I  was  ftating  but  part  of  the  truth,  and  the 
part  leaft  favourable  to  my  argument,  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  of 
the  medical  profeffion ;  but  then  it  was  the  part  of  the  truth  not 
liable  to  fufpicion  or  cavil. 

I  ftated  only  activity,  attention,  and  fhrewd  common  fenfe, 
as  not  lefs  neceffary  for  accurate  and  ufeful  obfervation  and  im- 
provement in  phyfic  and  furgery,  than  they  are  for  acquiring 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  prudence  in  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of 
life.    'That  I  prefume  will  not  be  difputed. 

But  if  I,  an  old  profefTor  of  the  theory  and  pracflice  of  phy£c, 
were  to  fay  all  that  I  believe,  or  know  to  be  true,  with  refpe(5l  to 
the  importance  of  fcience,  and  the  advantages  of  genius,  in  the 
fludy,  the  pradlice,  and  the  improvement  of  phyfic,  nay,  even  the 
indifpenfable  neceffity  of  fome  portion  of  fcience  and  genius,  to 
enable  a  perfon  to  improve  himfelf,  by  obfervation  and  experience  ; 
I  fhould  be  diftrufted  at  leaft,  and  perhaps  laughed  at :  But  as 
fuch  a  difcuffion  is  not  effential  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  I  will  not 
without  neceffity  expofe  myfelf  to  that  mortification. 


SEG- 


tat 


S    E    C    T.  I    O    N  III, 

It  is  not  for  the  fake  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
that  I  have  entered  into  this  long  detail  and  difcu-fllon.  They,  I 
am  fm-e  from  what  I  have  already  heard  diredly  of  the  fentiments 
of  fome,  and  indiredly  of  tlie  fentiments  of  others  of  them,  need 
no  arguments  or  illuftrations  of  mine  to  convince  them  of  the 
grievous  evil  of  the  prefent  mode  in  which  all  the  furgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  or  all  of  them  who  choofe,  attend  in  this  Infirmary 
by  rotation  ;  and  of  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  fo  great  an  evil 
on^the  two  general  principles  for  which  I  contend  ;  the  feled'ion  and 
permanent  appo'mtment  of  a  fufficient  number  of  furgeons  to  do  the 
Hofpital-duty.  I  have  good  reafon  even  to  believe,  that,  from 
the  beginning  of  this  inflitution  to  the  prefent  hour,  there  never 
has  been  any  doubt,  or  difference  of  opinion,  among  all  the  fuc- 
ceffive  fets  of  Managers  of  this  Hofpital,  for  more  than  feventy 
years,  on  either  of  thofe  points.  The  way  they  a6led  at  firft,  in 
appointing  permanently  a  fmall  number  of  furgeons  to  attend  in 
the  Hofpital ;  the  confiderations  by  which  they  were  induced  to 
depart,  in  lefs  than  ten  years,  from  their  original  wife  and  good 
plan,  I  mean  the  oppofition  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  their 
eftablifhment  of  a  rival  hofpital,  which  threatened  great  injury  to 
the  flender  funds  of  this  inftitution,  and  their  offer  to  give  up  their' 
own  rival  hofpital,  and  to  transfer  the  money  raifed  for  it  to  this 
Infirmary,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  all  be  allowed  to  attend 
in  it  by  rotation;  the  condu(5l  of  the  Managers  in-  1750-51  with^ 
refpedl  to  the  phyficians  ;  the  attempt  which  they  made  above 
thirty  years  ago  ta  get  rid  of  that  compa£l  with  the  furgeons,  and 
which,,  though  feeble  and.  ill  condudled,  Ihewed  plainly  that  they 
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■fcncw  the  grcatnefs  of  the  evil  tinder  which  the  Hofpital  laboured, 
and  faw  what  they  ought  to  do,  though  they  had  not  firmnefs  to 
perfevere  in  it,  and  bring  the  queftion  to  a  fair  and  public  trial ;  all 
thefe  things  amply  teftify  what  the  Managers  have  always  thought ; 
indeed,  conlidering  how  many  of  their  number  have  always  been 
experienced  phyficians  and  furgeons,  men  well  acquainted  with  the 
pradlice  of  furgery  in  hofpitals  here  and  elfewhere,  I  may  fafely  fay 
what  they  have  always  kfiowfi,  of  the  evils  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
rotation. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  their  inftradlion,  for  they  can  need  none, 
on  this  point,  but  for  the  edification  of  others  not  fo  well  informed, 
that  I  take  fo  much  trouble  on  fo  plain  a  fubjedl ;  which  they  may 
foon  have  occafion  to  confider  for  the  firft  time. 

I  muft  own  likewife,  that  I  wiJli  to  place  it  in  various  and  fhrong 
lights,  in  order  to  roufe  the  attention,  and  procure  to  it  the  can- 
did and  patient  confideration,  of  a  fet  of  men  who  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  know  more  about  it  already  than  I  do :  I  mean  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  themfelves. — I  intend  that 
they  ihall  fee,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  confider  fully,  all  that 
I  advance  on  a  fubje<5l  whi<:h  fo  nearly  concerns  them.  I  have 
nothing  unfavourable  to  fay  of  the  character  or  talents  of  any  in- 
dividual of  their  number  ;  and  if  they,  colle<ftively  or  individual- 
ly, think  they  can  refute  any  of  my  general  obfervations  and  rea- 
fonings,  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  try  to  do  fo.  I  fhall  be 
ready  moft  cheerfully  to  acknowledge  my  error  whenever  it  is 
pointed  out  to  me :  and  at  any  rate  I  fhall  be  glad  to  fee  the 
point  in  queftion  made  a  fubjedl  of  ftridl  and  public  difcuf- 
fion. 

From  the  condudl  of  the  Surgeons  more  than  fixty  years  ago, 
which  brought  about  the  bargain  and  the  fyftem  of  rotation 
againft  which  I  remonftrate  ;  from  their  condu(5l  and  keen  oppo- 
;;Gt;ion  more  tlian  thirty  years  ago,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
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cnrertnrn  that  fyftem  ;  and  even  much  more  lately,  from  their  con»' 
du(5l  only  feven  years  ago,  when  a  reform  was  propofed  in  it  by  Dr 
Duncan,  at  that  time  Prelident  of  the  Royal  College  of  PhyficianSy 
and  one  of  the  ordinary  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  as  I  am  at  pre- 
fent,  I  know  it  is  apprehended  by  feveral  of  our  number,  that  the 
furgeons  will  ftrongly  oppofe,  on  this  occafion,  that  alteration'with 
refpedt  to  the  mode  of  their  attendance,  which  I  think  elTential 
to  the  good  of  this  Hofpital ;  and  that  they  will  infill  on  adhe- 
ring rigoroufly,  and  making  the  Managers  adhere  to  their  original 
bargain  in  1738. 

I  have  ftrong  reafons  for  being  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  for 
thinking  more  favourably  of  the  fentiments  and  probable  condu6l 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  both  individually  and  colledtively.. 
That  all  of  them  will  think  as  I  do,  and  a6l  as  I  fhould  wifh 
them,  fo  that  the  whole  College  iinan'imoujly  and  moji  cheerfully 
fhall  adl  as  wifely,  liberally,  and  honourably,  as  the  .College  of 
Phyficians  did  on  a  fimilar  occafion  in  175 1,  is  what  I  cannot 
promife  ;  becaufe  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
fentiments  of  every  individual  among  them.  But  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  they  will  do  fo,  either  unanimoufly,  or  by  a  very 
great  majority.  And  at  leafb  I  am  certain  that  they  will  not  be  mia- 
nimous  in  the  oppofite  C0ndu(5l.  In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  twelve 
months  I  have  had  occafion  to  learn  the  fentiments  of  feveral 
very  refpe(5lable  members  of  that  College  on  the  point  in  queftioU:. 
I  have  found  them  the  fame  with  my  own  ;  and  the  fame  that  in 
the  courfe  of  the  laft  thirty  years  of  my  life  I  have  heard  times 
innumerable  from  ftudents,  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  Managers  of 
the  Infirmary. 

Some  of  thofe  opinions  which  I  have  heard  the  moil  lately  were 
expreffed  in  terms  more  ftrong  and  precife  than  I  have  ventured  to 
employ  ;  as  well  they  might  be,  by  men  who  had  themfelves  been 
engaged  in  the  biifinefs,  and  had  of  courfe  the  moil  dire  (51  and  par- 
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sticiilar  knowledge  of  many  things  which  I  knew  only  in  general 
and  by  report. 

I  have  aheady  had  occafion  to  mention,  that  feveral  eminent  fur- 
geons  of  this  city,  men  ftill  in  the  vigour  of  hfe,  have  withdrawn 
from  their  hofpital-attendance.  Their  reafons  for  doing  fo  are  a- 
bundantly  well  known  ;  for  fome  of  them  have  ftated  their  reafons 
in  writing  for  declining  to  attend  in  their  turn. 

I  have  feen^  among  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk,  a  letter 
from  one  eminent  furgeon,  (Mr  Bennett),  in  which  he  declares  in 
very  plain  terms  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
attendance  of  the  Surgeons,  and  gives  that  as  his  only  reafon  for 
declining  to  attend  in  rotation. 

I  have  heard  of  another  letter  much  ftronger  on  the  fame  point, 
from  another  eminent  furgeon,  (Mr  Law),  who  alfo  declined  to  at- 
,tend  in  his  turn.  But  of  his  letter  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
.a  fight.  Probably  fome  of  the  Managers  will  remember  the  fub- 
itance  of  it. 

Some  other  furgeons  have  declined  to  attend  in  rotation  with- 
out giving  their  reafons  in  writing  ;  but  have  made  no  fcruple  to 
declare,  by  word  ^f  mouth,  that  they  thought  the  fyftem  fo  bad, 
that  they  would  not  be  concerned  in  it ;  as  not  thinking  they  could 
either  do  much  good  to  the  patients,  or  atfl  with  any  credit  to 
tliemfelves.  It  would  be  highly  improper  for  me  to  name  any  of 
thefe  gentlemen.  I  leave  it  to  themfelves  to  exprefs  their  own  fen- 
timentSj  in  time,  place,  and  manner,  as  they  think  beft.  I  fhall  be 
much  -furprifed,  as  well  as  difappointed,  if  they  do  not  exprefs 
them  very  plainly,  and  fupport  them  by  ftrong  arguments  derived 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fubje(5l. 

I  have  even  been  informed,  that  fome  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  have  declared,  that  they  thought  the  prefent  fyftem  of  at- 
tending by  rotation  fo  bad,  that  they  would  in  their  own  College 
propofe,  or  vote  fo; ,  its  immediate  abohtion  j  were  it  not  that  they 
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were  afraid  tliey  might  be  fufpedled  of  doing  fo  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain the  permanent  appointment  for  themfelves. 

I  refpedl  the  deHcacy  of  the  fentiment  which  fuggefled  this  kind 
of  referve  and  felf-denial ;  but  I  do  not  approve  of  their  condu6l,, 
No  man  fhould  be  diverted  or  deterred  from  doing  what  he  knows 
to  be  right,  by  the  apprehenfion  that  the  ignorant  and  malevolent 
will  miftake  or  mifreprefent  his  motives  j  nor  ought  any  man  to 
allow  a  fentiment  of  romantic  delicacy,  or  an  over-ftrained  point 
of  honour,  to  interfere  with  the  more  ferious  and  facred  duties  of 
truth,  juftice,  and  humanity.  I  hope,  therefore,  they  will  coniider 
the  fubjedl  again,  and  more  fully,  and  a6l  differently,  when  it 
comes  before  them  anew. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  fhould  be  any  real  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  as  to  the  evil 
refult'mg  to  the  Hofpital^  whatever  there  may  be  as  to  the  beneft 
accruing  to  th&m,  from  their  attending  in  rotation :  nor  yet  can  I 
think  fo  unfavourably  of  them  as  to  believe  that  when  they  are 
convinced  of  the  former  point,  they  will  obftinatcly,  rigoroufly, 
and  felfiflily,  contend  for  the  latter.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  two 
points  are  effentially  different;  and  mufl  be  kept  quite  diftind:  in 
.3,11  our  reafonings  ;  and  efpecially  in  any  difcuffion  with  the  fur- 
:geons. 

This,  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  was  not  duly  attended  to  on  fome 
former  occafions ;  and  efpecially  feven  years  ago,  when,  on  Dr 
Duncan's  n^otion,  this  fubjecft  was  laft  confidered. 

All  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  reafon  why  it  was  fo  foon 
dropped,  is,  that  it  was  found,  or  feared,  that  the  "  Surgeons  would 

make  a  terrible  no  'if£  about  it^'' 

This  confideration  appears  to  me  no  reafon  at  all.  If  a  fet  of 
men  engaged  in  an  important  public  truft  are  to  be  deterred  from 
doing  what  they  know  to  be  right  by  the  fear  of  noife^  their 
nerves  mufl  be  weak  indeed. 
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Let  ns  for  once  fuppofe  the  worft  that  is  poffible,  or  muell 
,  worfe  tlian  is  poffible,  in  that  refpedt,  on  the  prefent  occafion. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that,  in  confequence  of  this  Memorial,  every  in- 
dividual member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ihall,  to  his  own 
fhare,  make  forty  times  more  noife  than  Orlando  Furiofo  did  at  full 
moon  when  he  was  maddefl,  and  fhall  continue  in  that  unpa- 
ralleled ftate  of  uproar  for  twenty  years  without  ceafing. 

I  can  fee  no  great  harm  in  all  that  noife ;  and  no  harm  at  all  to 
any  but  thofe  who  make  it.  It  can  do  no  harm  to  this  Hofpital:; 
it  cannot  injure  our  caufe ;  it  cannot  even  weaken  my  argument ; 
/  on  the  contrary,  it  would  flrengthen  it  greatly ;  and  would  foon 
bring  tlie  queftion  to  a  mofh  favourable  iiTue.  Ninety-nine  parts 
in  the  hundred  of  all  that  noife  would  of  courfe  be  bellowed  on 
me  5  whom  it  would  not  deprive  of  one  hour  of  my  natural  fleept, 
and  to  whom  it  would  afford  infinite  amufement  and  gratification 
w^hile  I  am  awake. 

But,  ferioufly,  I  fee  no  reafon  that  we  have  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons-,  or  any  individuals  among  them,  fliall, 
on  this  occafion,  or  on  any  occafion,  fpeak  or  a(5l  like  madmen.  I 
have  the  pleafure  of  being  well  acquainted  with  many  of  them, 
whom  I  refpedl  very  highly,  as  men  of  fenfe  and  worth,  and  ta^- 
lents,  and  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  of  great  and  de- 
ferved  eminence  in  their  profeffion.  I  have  no  right,  and  no  wifli^ 
to  think  lefs  favourably  of  many  others  of  them,  with  whom  I  am 
little  or  not  at  all  acquainted. 

Suppofing  that  on  the  prefent  occafion,  as  on  fome  former  occa- 
fions,  the  majority  of  them  fhould  not  be  convinced  by  thofe  con» 
fiderations  which  are  perfectly  convincing  to  us,  and  fhould  keenly 
oppofe,  as  injurious  to  their  College,  what  we  judge  to  be  requi- 
fite  for  the  good  of  the  patients  in  this  Hofpital :  even  on  this  fup-^ 
pofition,  the  moft  unfavourable  that  we  can  rationally  make  with 
refpe(5t  to  them  j  far  from  being  entitled  to  cxped  that  they  fliould 
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^Ive  us  at  once  a  decifive  advantage  over  them,  by  fpeaking  or  a(5l- 
ing  abfurdly  or  outrageoufly,  we  muft  expeEt^  and  he  prepared  for^ 
the  very  oppofite  condudl  on  their  part ;  that  they  will  acfl  prudently 
and  cautioufiy^  faying  very  Httle,  and  keeping  on  the  defenfive  as 
much  as  pofTible ;  hke  men  of  talents,  fully  fenfible  of  the  very  de- 
licate fituation  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  fenlible  in  particular,  that 
the  flrongeft  argument  which  they  have  to  urge,  that  argument  on 
which  they  muji  ultimately  reft  their  caufe,  fuppoling  it  to  be  good 
in  law,  which  I  am  well  alTured  it  cannot  be,  is  yet  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, fo  unpopular,  and  approaching  fo  near  to  an  outrage  on  natu- 
ral juftice,  humanity,  and  common  fenfe,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  pub- 
licly avowed. 

If  every  one  of  them  had  the  talents  and  the  tongues  of  both 
the  Er/kines,  and  all  their  knowledge  of  law  to  boot,  there  are  but 
t^o  things  in  any  degree  to  the  purpofe,  which  they  could  urge 
in  oppofition  to  our  claim  ;  either  that  there  are  no  fuch  evils  as 
we  conceive  in  the  prefent  mode  of  their  attendance  in  the  Hofpi- 
tal,  and  that  it  is  as  good  for  the  patients  in  it  to  be  attended  by 
all  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh  in  rotation  for  two  months  at  a 
time,  as  it  would  be  for  them  to  be  attended  by  a  fmall  number  of 
Surgeons,  feledled  and  permanently  appointed  Surgeons  to  the  Hof- 
pital ;  or  elfe  that  their  contradl  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infir- 
mary, made  in  1738,  is  good  and  valid,  and  cannot  now  be  fet 
afide,  whether  the  mode  of  their  attendance  eftablifhed  by  it  be 
good  or  bad  for  the  patients. 

We  muft  expedt  that  they,  and  that  the  counfel  learned  in  the 
law  whom  they  may  choofe  to  employ,  will  endeavour  to  make 
the  moft  of  both  thefe  arguments,  as  it  is  plain  that  nothing  elfe 
can  avail  them .:  For  if  they  admit  that  the  prefent  mode  of  at- 
tending by  rotation  is  bad  for  the  patients,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  patients  to  be  attended  by  furgeons  permanently  ap- 
pointed, and  alfo  admit  that  their  contrad  with  the  Managers  is 
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nnll  and  void,  or  give  it  np  as  improper  ;  it  would  ioWo^rr  fteceffarilfy. 
both  that  we  had  a  right  to  appoint  permanently  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  ordinary  Surgeons  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital,  and  that  it 
was  our  duty  immediately  to  do  fo.  Every  thing  elfe  that  could, 
be  faid  on  the  fubjefl  would  go  for  nothing. 

I  fliall  confider  briefly  each  of  thofe  two  arguments  by  itfelf,  as 
I  am  well  convinced  tliat  nothing  but  the  earelefs  blending  of  the 
two  confiderations  together  could  have  concealed  from  the  view  of 
either  party  in  the  contrad:,  that  the  one  is  palpably  abfurd,  and 
the  other  grofsly  unjuft. 

As  to  the  former  argument  or  confideration,  the  evils  refulting; 
from  the  prefent  mode  in  which  the  furgeons  attend  in  the  Hof^ 
pital  by  rotation,  I  am  fure  it  cannot  be  neceflary,  citlier  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  ftated  fo  fully  on  that  point,  or  to  fay  any 
thing  more  in  proof  of  fo  plain  a  truth,  till  fome  perfon  fhall  be 
found  either  ingenious  enough  to  attempt  to  refute,  or  bold  e« 
nough  flatly  to  deny,  what  appears  felf-evident,  and  what  both  in 
word  and  deed  has  been  univerfally  acknowledged. 

I  own  I  fliould  like  to  fee  the  man  who  could  ferioufly  main- 
tain, that  a  furgeon  of  good  talents  and  education  acquires  no- 
improvement  by  maay  months   or  years  of  hofpital-praftice 
that  a  young  furgeon,  who  perhaps  had  never  pra(5tifed  in  an 
hofpital  or  any  where  elfe,  or  who  at  the  utmoft  perhaps  had  prac- 
tifed  in  an  hofpital  for  two  months  three  or  four  years  before,  is 
as  well  qualified  from  the  hour  he  begins  to  attend  in  an  hofpital,. 
and  to  praclife  and  operate  in  it,  and  can  pra(5life  as  well,  with 
as  much  credit  to  himfelf  and  advantage  to  the  patients,  as  he 
could  do  after  many  years  conftant  attendance  and  daily  expe- 
rience of  that  kind  of  pradiice  ;   that  it  is  no  lofs  or  injury  to 
two  or  three  dozen  of  patients  in  an  hofpital,  to  lofe  the  at- 
tendance and  care   of  an  experienced  furgeon,  who  had  been 
treating  them  for  many  days  or  weeks,  and  come  under  the  care 
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of  an  inexperienced  furgeon,  who  is  juft  beginning  to  attend,  and 
pra6life  his  art  for  the  firft  time  in  his  life ;  and  that  there  is 
poUtively  no  evil  to  the  patients,  to  the  Hofpital,  to  the  pubhc 
at  large,  from  there  being  a  fucceffion  of  fuch  inexperienced 
furgeons  attending  in  the  Hofpital,  each  for  two  months  at  a 
time,  for  two  or  three  years  together. 

I  fhould  even  like  to  fee  the  man  wh0  could  maintain,  that  if 
this  queftion  were  quite  entire  and  new,  if  no  fuch  contradl  be- 
tween the  Managers  and  the  Surgeons  had  ever  been  made,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Managers  of  this  Hofpital  to  appoint  all  the  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh  to  attend  in  it  by  rotation,  as  being  for  the 
good  of  the  patients  ;  or  even  that  the  Managers  mighty  uolthout  im- 
propriety or  hlame^  appoint  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  to  attend 
in  that  manner,  as  being  a  thing  indifferent^  and  at  leaft  not  hurtful 
to  the  patients. 

i  B\it  all  thefe  propofitions  are  fo  extravagantly  repugnant  to  com- 
mon fenfe,  as  well  as  to  the  moft  ample,  uniform,  decifive  expe- 
rience, that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expedl  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  any  man  openly  alTert  them.  Such  a  man  would  need  no 
refutation  ;  it  would  be  fufEcient  juft  to  alk  him  the  reafon  of  the 
faith  that  was  in  him. 

We  muft  expert  that  every  pofTible  care  will  be  taken  by  thofe 
to  whom  they  are  adverfe  to  keep  thofe  propofitions  out  of  fight ; 
and  this  care  we  muft  be  prepared  to  fruftrate,  by  bringing  them 
into  full  view,  and  placing  them  in  the  ftrongeft  light ;  for  unlefs 
thofe  feemingly  extravagant  propofitions  can  be  exprefsly  maintain- 
ed and  eftablifhed,  we  make  good  our  firft  great  point,  that  the 
prefent  mode  of  the  Surgeons  attending  by  rotation  is  bad  for  the 
-patients,  and  confequently  that  it  is  our  duty  to  alter  it  if  ive  can. 

As  to  the  fecond  point,  which  is  at  leaft  as  effential  as  the  firft 
in  this  queftion,  namely,  That  fuch  is  the  contracfl  made  with  the 
furgeons  more  than  fixty  years  ago,  and  that,  right  or  wrong  in 
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itfelf  originally,  good  or  bad  for  the  patients,  it  is  now  the  right 
of  the  Surgeons,  and  that  they  will  maintain  it,  and  infill  upon 
it ;  it  is  a  matter,  I  own,  of  more  nieety  and  difficulty. 

The  former  was  a  point  of  phyfic  rather  than  of  law,  and  a 
matter  of  plain  common  fenfe  ;  of  which  I  prefume,  without  vani- 
ty, I  can  judge  as  well  as  any  lawyer  can  do. 

The  latter  is  very  much  a  point  of  lazv,  which  I  am  no  judge 
of ;  but  as  it  feems  to  me  to  be  not  purely  2l  point  of  law,  but  to 
involve  alfo  fbme  little  confiderations  of  natural  juftice,  humanity, 
and  comm^on  fenfc,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  fuggeil  what  oc- 
curs to  me  on  confidering  it  in  this  point  of  view  ;  trufting  and 
wifliing  that  no  regard  be  paid  to  my  fentiments,  except  in  fo  far 
as  they  are  approved  of  by  men,  whofe  talents,  education,  and 
profeffional  habits,  qualify  them,  and  entitle  them  to  judge  of 
fuch  arguments. 

I  cannot  fay  with  truth,  that  I  fliould  like  to  fee  the  man  who, 
admitting  that  it  was  bad  for  the  patients,  fhould  yet  infill  on  at- 
tending and  operating  in  his  turn,  becaufe  it  was  his  rights  and 
was  exprelTed  in  the  contra6l  of  the  Managers  with  the  Surgeons. 
I  Ihould  be  difgufted  and  fhocked  at  the  light  of  fuch  a  man,  and 
Ihould  never  fee  him  or  think  of  him  again  without  horror. 

If  ever,  for  my  fins,  I  fliould  have  the  honour,  which  I  could 
well  difpenfe  with,  of  a  tete  a  tete  with  fo  formidable  a  perfonage, 
I  fliould  be  more  inclined  to  put  myfelf  in  a  poflure  of  defence 
than  to  attempt  to  reafon  with  fuch  a  monfter.  I  fliould  think  I 
iaw  a  real  living  Shylock^  difplaying  his  fcales,  whetting  his  knife, 
and  infifliing  on  cutting  a  pound  of  flefli  from  the  breafl:  of  his  mi- 
ferable  debtor,  becaufe  it  was  the  forfeit  contained  in  his  bond. 
But  even  the  imagination  of  Shakefpeare  could  conceive  nothing 
fo  horrible  as  a  whole  college  or  corporation  of  Shylocks^  each  of 
them  brandifliing  his  whetted  knife,  and  claiming  his  right,  in  his 
(turn,  to  cut  his  pound  of  flefli  from  the  breafl;s  of  thofe  whom  a 
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rigorous  contracfl  had  put  in  their  power,  and  maintaining  that 
this  bloody  right  was  indefeafible,  and  muft  be  tranfmitted  unim- 
paired to  their  fucceflbrs  through  all  generations. 

My  charity  exceeds  not ;  yet,  after  feven  and  forty  years  of  life,, 
I  have  feen  nothing  in  human  nature  that  fhould  make  me  think 
fuch  a  chara6ler  and  fuch  conduct  poffible. 

Far  froni  believing  that  the  whole  College  of  Surgeons,  or  that 
the  majority  of  them,  will  a(5l  in  fuch  a  manner,  I  do  not  believe 
that  one  individual  among  them  will  doXo,  or  will  think  of  fuch 
condudl  with  lefs  horror  and  indignation  thun  I  do. 

On  this  very  account  I  have  been  anxious  to  ftate  it  to  them 
ftrongly,  and  to  roufe  their  attention  to  it.  I  am  convinced  that 
many  of  them  have  never  once  thought  of  it ;  for  though  they 
might  overlook  it,  I  am  fure  they  could  not  difregard  it,  if  it  even 
for  a  moment  engaged  their  attention.  I  have  been  anxious, 
for  their  edification,  to  feparate  carefully  the  two  points.  What  is 
good  or  had  for  the  patients,  and  what  may  be  thought  the  right  of 
the  Surgeons  by  their  contradl  with  the  Managers..  Suppofing 
what  is  bad  for  the  patients  to  be  the  right  of  the  Surgeons,  in 
what  a  light  muft  they  appear  when  they  claim  that  right  ? 

After  all  the  enquiries  that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  cannot . 
find,  that,  from  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  Infirmary  to  this  hour, 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  any  individual  of  their  number,  or 
any  other  body,  has  ever  maintained,  that  their  attendance  in  the- 
Hofpital  by  rotation  was  for  the  good  of  the  patients.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  oppofite  reafon,  "  'To  preferve  ane  equality  among 
"  the  Surgeons^''  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  prevent  a  few  of  them, 
from  acquiring  very  high  improvement,  by  permanent  attendance 
in  the  Hofpital,  was  originally  avowed  by  the  Surgeons,  and  was 
long  believed  to  have  had  great  weight  with  them  ;  which  I  truft 
it  has  not  now, 
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The  neareft  approach  which  I  have  yet  heard  of,  to  juftifying 
that  mode  of  attendance,  or  faying  that  it  was  good^  or  rather  that 
it  was  not  bad,  for  the  patients,  is,  that  it  is  their  right,  and  they 
will  not  relinquifli  it,  and  that  "  every  furgeon  in  Edinburgh 
"  can  do  the  hufinefs  well  enough.''^ 

That  any  reafonable  number  of  them  taken,  either  by  feledlion 
-or  by  lot,  to  attend  permanently,  would  foon  learn  to  do  the  bufi- 
nefs  very  well,  and  much  better  than  it  has  been  done  any  one 
year  fince  the  Hofpital  was  built,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  that  is  not 
the  queftion.  On  the  fyftem  of  rotation,  it  has  not  been  done  fo 
well,  nor  can  it  be  done  fo  well  as  it  might  be  done  on  a  different 
fyftem.  It  is  never  done  well  enough,  if  it  can  be  got  done  much 
better.  The  difference  between  the  bufinefs  as  it  has  been  done, 
which  any  body  who  pleafes  may  call  well  enough,  and  as  it  might 
have  been  done  much  better,  is  the  amount  of  the  evil  and  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  patients  by  the  contrail  of  the  Managers  with 
the  Surgeons.  It  is  the  pound  of  flefh  cut  from  the  breaft  of  a  mi- 
ferable  debtor,  to  gratify  an  auftere  and  rancorous  creditor. 

Without  a  metaphor,  let  us  confider  ftridlly  and  literally  what 
that  difference  amounts  to,  and  what  are  the  evils  brought  on  a 
certain  number  or  proportion  of  the  patients  individually. 

To  the  unfortunate  fufferers  it  is  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  ;  between  fight  and  blindnefs  ;  between  the  prefervation  and 
the  lofs  of  a  limb  ;  between  vigorous  health  and  incurable  dif- 
eafe,  weaknefs,  or  lamenefs  j  between  comfort  and  mifery  for  the 
reft  of  their  days. 

It  would  be  abfurd,  illiberal,  and  unjuft  in  the  higheft  degree, 
to  fliy  that  all  the  patients  who  have  fuffered  fuch  evils  in  the  In- 
firmary, under  the  care  of  the   Surgeons  attending  in  rotation, 
have  faffered  by  their  want  of  fkill,  experience,  and  dexterity.  It 
is  felf-evidenc  that  the  very  beft  furgeons,  juft  like  the  beft  phyfi- 
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cians,  can  no  more  cure  all  their  patients  than  they  can  make  them 
immortal. 

B\it  on  the  other  hand,  though  lefs  harlh  to  thofe  concerned,  it 
would  be  juft  as  abfurd  to  fay,  that  none  of  thofe  patients  fufFered 
from  that  caufe  ;  and  that  none  of  them  could  have  been  cured  if 
they  had  been  attended  by  furgeons  of  greater  fkill,  experience, 
and  dexterity  ;  fuch  as  every  furgeon,  not  abfolutely  incapable  of 
improvement,  would  acquire  by  permanent  attendance  m  an  hof- 
pital.  To  alTert  that^  would  be  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  point  of  Ikill  and  dexterity  among  furgeons  ;  that  none  of 
them  improve  by  experience  ;  and  that  all  of  them,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  they  have  finilhed  their  apprenticefhips,  and  before 
they  have  begun  to  operate  or  to  pradlife,  are  equally  good  prac- 
titioners and  operators,  and  equally  and  utterly  incapable  of  ever 
growing  better,  either  by  their  attendance  in  this  Hofpital,  or  by 
any  other  means. 

Such  ridiculous  abfurdities  no  man  can  think  or  ever  will  affert. 
The  only  queftion  that  remains  then  is.  What  is  the  proportion  of 
fuch  fufferers  to  the  whole  number  of  the  patients  who  come  un- 
der the  care  of  the  furgeons,  one  year  with  another  ?  Is  it  one  in 
ten,  or  one  in  twenty,  or  one  in  fifty  ?  Is  it  one,  or  is  it  ten,  or 
twenty,  or  fifty  in  a  year  ?  In  other  words,  Has  the  whole  num- 
ber of  fufferers  by  that  bargain  between  the  Managers  and  the 
Surgeons  in  fixty  years,  been  only  fixty,  or  has  it  been  fix  hun- 
dred, or  twelve  hundred,  or  three  thoufand  ?  The  laft  number 
may  well  be  thought  extravagantly  great :  but  furely  the  firft 
number  is  as  unreafonably  fmall.  A  man  muft  be  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  furgery,  and  muft  hold  very  cheap  the  difference  of 
ikill,  experience,  and  dexterity  among  furgeons,  who  can  fuppofe 
that  not  one  patient  in  twenty,  or  not  more  than  two  or  three  in 
a  year  in  this  great  Hofpital,  will  fuffer  by  being  under  the  care 
of  inexperienced  inftead  of  experienced  furgeons. 
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The  annual  or  total  number  of  fufferers  by  the  evil  which  I 
have  ftated  cannot  be,  nor  ought  it  to  be  precifely  afcertained  ^ 
for  this  would  be  ufelefs  and  fliocking.  As  the  reality  of  the  evil 
is  too  certain,  be  the  amount  of  it  more  or  iefs,  it  ought  to  be 
abolifhed  without  delay. 

Nothing  lefs  than  adlvial  experience  of  the  facfl  can  make  me- 
believe  that  even  one  individual  member  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons can  be  found,  who,  for  his  own  gratification  or  benefit,  will 
claim  a  right  which  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  others.  My  confidence 
in  this  juft  and  rational  fentiment,  and  the  correfponding  conduct 
on  their  part,  makes  me  wifii  that  the  firft  ftep,  on  the  part  of  the 
Managers,  be  an  explicit  communication  of  our  fentiments  on  the. 
fubje(fi:,  to  the  Surgeons  ;  a  full  expofition  of  the  very  ftrong  rea- 
fons  on  which  thofe  fentiments  are  founded  ;  and  a  requeil  to  be 
informed  of  theirs. 

This,  I  fliould  think,  would  probably  fuperfede  all  further 
trouble,  and  efpecially  all  litigation,  on  the  fubjec^:. 

SECTION  IV. 

I^OwERFUL  as  the  reafons  are  which  induce  me  to  think  that 
the  Surgeons  will  think  jufh  as  we  do^  and  a6l  as  we  ftiould  wifh 
them  with  refpedl  to  the  contradt  between  their  corporation  and 
our  predeceffors  in  this  trufh,  as  foon  as  they  attend  ftridlly  to  it,, 
and  to  its  fad  confequences  on  the  fick  poor  who  come  under  their 
eare,  I  am  fenfible  that  thofe  reafons  do  not  amount  to  demonfl"ra- 
tion.  The  contrary  fuppofition,  however  improbable,  is  ftill  pojjible. 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  me  to  confider,  though  not  to  believe^ 
the  moft  unfavourable  fuppofition.  That  the  Surgeons,  'or  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  will  not  admit  that  the  prefent  mode  of  their  at- 
tendance 
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tendance  is  had  for  the  patients  ;  or  that,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 
their  contrail  with  the  Managers  is  good  and  val'id^  and  that  there- 
fore they  will  infift  on  adhering  to  it  themfelves,  and  making  us 
adhere  to  it. 

J  muft  then  ftate  on  what  principle  of  law  or  equity  I  conceive 
that  that  contradt  ought  to  be  reduced^  or  annulled^  or  fet  afide^  or 
whatever  be  the  legal  phrafe  for  getting  rid  of  it. 

All  kind  of  quibbling  or  fpecial  pleading  about  the  formality,  or 
the  terms,  or  the  interpretation  of  the  terms,  of  the  contract,  is 
here  quite  out  of  the  queftion.  The  meaning  of  it  is  plain  ;  and 
this  alone  concerns  us. 

It  miiji  be  either  good  for  the  patients  who  come  under  the  care 
of  the  Surgeons,  or  bad  for  them,  or  indifferent  to  them. 

If  it  be  indifferent  to  them,  it  would  be  foolifli  and  wrong  in  us 
to  defire  to  get  rid  of  it ;  fooliJJj  to  give  ourfelves  any  trouble  about 
a  thing  of  no  benefit  to  the  Hofpital  4  and  'wrong  to  do  a  difobli- 
ging  thing  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  to  any  individual  in  it. 
As  Managers  of  this  Infirmary,  we  can  have  no  interefl  and  no 
wifh  to  give  offence  to  a  refpecftable  fociety,  on  whofe  good  fer- 
vices,  in  whatever  way  the  duty  may  be  fliared  among  its  mem- 
bers, we  muft  rely  for  the  difcharge  of  an  eifential  part  of  the  du- 
ty of  the  Hofpital.  As  an  individual,  it  is  clearly  my  interefl,  and 
certainly  is  my  wifh,  to  live  on  good  terms  with  every  furgeon  in 
Edinburgh  ;  with  fome  of  whom  I  mufl  meet  every  day  of  my  life 
in  the  exercife  of  my  profefTion  ;  often  with  many  of  them  in  a 
day.  I  neither  have,  nor  can  I  have,  on  this  occafion,  any  motive 
for  what  I  urge  fo  flrongly,  but  honefl  zeal  for  the  fafety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  entrufted  to  our  care.  There 
is  not  one  furgeon  in  Edinburgh  whom  individually  I  wifh  to  fee 
excluded  from  the  Elofpital ;  nor  even  one,  whom  from  perfonal 
favour  or  private  good  opinion  I  wifh  to  fee  appointed  permanent- 
ly one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary  in  preference  to  his  profef- 
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fional  bretKren.  Indeed,  my  condudl  towards  them,  thro-ugh  the 
whole  courfe  of  my  Hfe,  has  been  fuch,  that  I  am  confident,  not 
one  of  them  will  do  me  the  mjuftice  to  fufpedl  me  of  entertain- 
ing flich  an  unworthy  piirpofe.  Nay,  further,  it  is  but  honeft  to 
declare,  though  it  muft  appear  a  very  flrange  avowal  from  one  of 
my  profefGon,  that  I  am  no  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  furgeons-. 
I  was  not  bred  a  furgeon  ;  and  though  I  was  obliged,  as  a  ftu- 
dent,  to  learn  the  general  principles  of  fiirgery,  as  other  phyficians 
do,  I  never  liked  to  fee  the  pra6lice  of  it.  I  never  am  prefent  at  any 
operation  in  private  practice,  unlefs  at  the  patient's  particular  defire  ; 
of  courfe  I  fee  fuch  operations  very  feldom.  Though  I  have  been 
intimately  conne(5led  with  the  Infirmary  as  a  clinical  profefTor  for 
more  than  three  and  twenty  years,  I  have  not  during  all  that  time 
been  prefent  at  a  public  operation  in  the  Theatre,  where  the  junior 
Surgeons  chiefly  operate,  but  one  day  ;  and  this  I  believe  full 
twenty  years  ago  ;  and  not  to  fee  any  of  them  operate,  but  to  fee 
the  celebrated  Baron  JVenzel  operate  on  the  eye.  The  confequence 
is,  that  of  the  junior  furgeons  in  Edinburgh,  (counting  down- 
wards from  the  middle  of  the  lift),  there  is  not  one  whom  I  ever 
faw  perform  any  greater  operation  than  a  common  blood-letting. 
Of  courfe  I  know  no  more  of  their  real  and  comparative  merits  than 
I  do  of  the  qualifications  of  the  furgeons  of  Paris  or  of  Vienna.  On 
this  account,  as  well  as  to  preclude  all  fufpicion  of  any  finifter  motive 
on  my  part  for  what  I  am  at  prefent  doing,  I  declare  once  for  all, 
that  I  will  take  no  concern  directly  or  indirecSlly  in  the  choice  of 
Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary,  when  the  rational  fyflem  of  feled:ion 
and  permanent  appointment  fhall  be  eftablifhed.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  for  very  obvious  reafons,  that  probably  from  the  firft, 
and  certainly  very  foon,  the  fele6tion  mufl  be  made  from  among 
thofe  junior  furgeons,  with  refpecft  to  whom  my  opinion  or  vote 
could  have  no  value  ;  while  on  the  contrary  the  with-holding  of 
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it,  and  keeping  flri^lly  to  the  general  principle,  as  I  have  here 
done,  may  be  of  real  nfe. 

If  the  bargain  with  the  Surgeons  in  1738  he  good  for  the  pa- 
tients, we  ought  to  adhere  to  it,  and  to  wilh  them  to  adhere  to  it, 
whether  it  be  formal  and  legally  valid  or  not.  And  whether  it  be 
good,  or  only  indifferetit  to  the  patients,  we  can  have  no  claim  in 
equity,  nor  any  rational  wifh  to  get  rid  of  it. 

But  if  it  be  really  bad  for  the  patients,  as  I  have  ftated,  and 
endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  it  is,  then,  in  point  of  equity,  it  ought 
to  be  annulled  ;  although  in  point  of  law  and  words,  it  were  as 
formal  and  as  Iblemn  as  the  Pragmatic  Santftion. 

I  conceive  it  Jhould  or  miift  be  reduced,  on  this  plain  and  obvious 
principle.  That  in  ^he  contrad;  made  between  the  Managers  and 
the  Svirgeons,  the  intereji  and  the  rights  of  another  fet  of  men,  I 
mean  the  patients  admitted  into  the  Hofpital,  have  been  overlooked 
and  violated. 

Every  fuch  contradl,  whoever  are  the  parties  in  it,  is  reprobated 
in  law  as  a  padlum  illicitum.  It  is  barely  pojfible  that  fuch  a  contra<5l 
ever  fhould  be  pleaded  in  a  court  of  juftice,  on  account  of  the  tur- 
pitude at  leaft,  if  not  the  guilt  implied  in  it..  If  it  were  pleaded 
in  covirt,  it  muft  be  annulled  at  once  with  indignation,  and  cen- 
fure,  if  not  punifhment,  of  one  or  both  parties. 

Without  pretending  to  any  fkill  in  law,  a  man  may  be  fuppofed 
to  know  that  the  mod  formal  and  folemn  contradt  that  two  indi- 
viduals can  make  to  do  harm  to  a  third,  for  example,  to  murder, 
or  rob,  or  cheat  him,  is  ipfo  fa6io  null  and  void ;  that  it  cannot  be 
enforced  by  law  ;  and  that  either  party  adhering,  or  attempting 
to  adhere,  to  fuch  a  contradl,  would  be  feverely  punifhable. 

Nor  can  I  believe  that  the  cafe  is  elTentially  different  with  re- 
fpedl  to  any  contra(5l,  however  formal,  between  two  ibcieties  of 
men,  or  bodies  corporate,  which  contract,  either  diredlly  and  a- 
vowedly,  or  indire<5tly  by  its  natural  and  neceffary  confequences, 
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trenches  on  the  interefls  and  natural  rights  of  any  individual,  or 
any  fet  of  men,  or  of  mankind  in  general. 

For  example,  If  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  fhould  enter  into  the  moft  fo- 
iemn  Gontra(5l  v/ith  one  another,  obhging  themfelves,  individually 
and  colledlively,  under  very  heavy  penalties,  never  to  vifit  a  pa- 
tient more  than  once  in  a  day ;  and  never  to  vifit  a  patient  after 
dinner,  which  certainly  would  be  a  great  relief  to  us  all,  as  well 
as  to  our  coachmen  and  horfes  ;  furely  fiich  a  contradl  could  never 
be  valid  or  enforceable  by  law.  I  am  convinced,  that  on  the  firfl 
mention  of  fuch  a  contra6t  in  a  court  of  juftice  it  would  be  laugh- 
ed at,  and  annulled  at  once. 

Nay,  if  both  parties  were  willing  to  adhere  to  it,  I  fufpedl  that 
any  individual  who  found  himfelf  hurt  by  it,  or  the  public  pro- 
iecutor  in  name  of  the  community  at  large,  might  profecute  the 
Dodlors  and  the  Surgeons  for  entering  into  fuch  a  contradl,  or  con- 
spiracy ;  and  that  the  inftant  annulling  of  their  contract,  with  the 
additional  arguments  of  fine  and  imprifonment,  would  foon  con- 
vince them  of  the  iniquity,  as  well  as  the  abfurdity,  of  what  they 
had  been  doing. 

Such  a  decifion,  I  conceive,  muft  refnlt  necefTarily  from  the 
felf-evident  interejl  and  natural  right  of  every  individual  patient, 
and  of  every  perfon  who  has  a  chance  of  becoming  a  patient,  that 
is,  of  all  mankind,  to  the  befl  afTiflance  which  can  be  given  him  by 
his  phyficians  or  furgeons  ;  and  the  correfponding  duty  of  thefe, 
to  give  to  their  patients  the  befl  help  which  they  can  give,  and 
which  their  patients  need  ;  whether  it  be  by  feeing  them  once  a- 
day,  or  once  in  feven  days,  or  feven  times  in  one  day.. 

On  the  fame  principle  of  the  plain  interefl  and  natural  right  of 
mankind  to  the  befl  medical  help  they  can  procure  when  fick,  and 
the  correfponding  duty  of  phyficians  and  furgeons,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  any  contrail  between  a  ph)dician  and  a  furgeon,  on 
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every  occafion  to  recommend  one  another,  aiwi  to  prevent,  or  en- 
deavour to  prevent,  the  calHng  in  any  other  of  the  profeffion,  w^onld 
be  null  in  itfelf,  as  well  as  illiberal  and  difgraceful  to  thofe 
concerned  in  it.  But  a  formal  folemn  contra6l  betw^een  the  two 
Royal  Colleges,  on  the  plaulible  principles  of  Equality  and  Frater- 
nity, by  which  every  individual  member  of  the  one  engaged,  un- 
der a  heavy  penalty,  to  recommend  and  call  in  by  rotation,  for 
two  months  at  a  time,  every  individual  member  of  the  other,  be- 
fides  being  equally  null  in  itfelf,  is  fo  extravagantly  abfurd,  that  to 
confider  it  minutely,  would  require  more  time  and  pains  than  fuch 
an  illuftration  can  deferve.  Yet  it  would  not  be  more  abfurd  or 
iniquitous,  with  refpe(5l  to  patients  in  general,  than  the  real  contrail 
between  the  Managers  and  the  Surgeons  is  with  refpedl  to  the  pa- 
tients in  the  Surgeons  Wards  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

I  am  fully  fenfible  that  I  am  nowife  qualified  to  do  juftice  to  the 
ftrong  argument  which  I  have  here  in  view.  To  difcufs  it  pro- 
perly, fo  as  to  make  the  moft  of  it,  would  require  the  talents,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  profeffional  habits  of  an  able  and  experienced 
lawyer.  It  would  even  be  of  material  confequence  to  have  it  ex- 
preffed  with  due  precifion  and  caution,  and  in  proper  legal  terms  5 
which  as  I  know  I  cannot  do,  I  will  not  even  attempt ;  fenfible  as 
I  am,  that,  by  fuch  a  foolifh  attempt,  I  fhould  not  only  bring  ridi- 
cule and  reproach  on  myfelf,  but  probably  injure  the  good  caufe 
which  I  wifh  to  ferve. 

Yet,  trufting  to  the  candour  and  indulgence  of  the  Managers, 
and  of  any  refped:able  lawyers  whom  they  may  choofe  to  confult, 
I  lhall  ftate  my  view  of  the  queflion,  not  as  a  legal  argument,  but 
as  the  rude  materials  for  fuch  an  argument,  which  any  lawyer  can 
eafily  put  into  proper  legal  form,  fo  as  to  judge  at  once  whether 
it  be  valid,  or  decently  tenable,  or  not. 

I  know  I  can  make  myfelf  perfedlly  underftood  by  lawyers  on 
fuch  a  point ;  for  I  happen  to  be,  from  choice  and  tafte,  as  well  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  principles  of  ftri<ft  reafoning  (or  what  is  called 
logic)  as  they  are  profeffionally,  and  by  a  kind  of  neceffity  and 
habit.    I  know  like  wife  that  the  ultimate  general  principles  of  ftridl 
good  logical  reafoning,  are,  and  mujl  be^  the  fame  at  all  times,  and  on 
all  fubjecls  whatever  ;  for  example,  the  fame  in  Scotch  law  at  pre- 
fent,  as  in  Greek  mathematics  2000  years  ago.    I  know  likewife, 
that,  except  in  mathematical  fcience,  there  is  no  fnbjecfl  of  reafon- 
ing, in  which  the  real  ufe  and  flrift  application  of  the  principles 
of  logic  have  been  fo  well  exemplified,  and  fo  much  attended  to> 
as  in  law.    The  argument  of  an  able  lawyer,  in  point  of  ftri(5l  rea- 
foning, is  fcarce  inferior  to  the  demonflrations  of  Euclid  and  A?-chi- 
medes.    And  if  every  caufe  had  a  right  fide,  (which  I  believe  is  not 
the  cafe),  and  if  an.  able  and  well  employed  lawyer  always  got  the 
right  fide  of  every  caufe  that  he  undertook,  (which  I  prefume  is 
impofiible),  fuch  a  lawyer  would  be  not  only  as  Jiri&^  but  as  candid^ 
a.nd,  in  every  refpedl,  as  good  a  reafoner,  as  a  mathematician,  who 
is  always  engaged  in  the  difcovery  of  truth,  and  who  knows  that 
he  never  can  eflablifh  what  is  falfe  ;  or  obtain,  as  an  able  lawyer 
may  often  do,  a  wrong  decifion. 

I  know  likewife  how  lawyers  come  to  be  good  reafoners ;  not  as 
a  part  of  fcience,  which  in  general  they  defpife,  and  know  nothing 
about ;  but  juft  in  the  fame  way  as  an  ancient  fage  obferved,  that 
many  rich  idle  profligate  young  Lords  and  Princes,  who  could  do 
nothing  elfe  well,  and  would  learn  notliing  elfe,  yet  learned  to  ride 
well,  becaufe  their  tnajiers  did  not  Jlatter  them.  Our  lawyers  find  the 
beft  logic-mafi:ers  in  their  oppofite  counfel,  who  will  no  more  flat- 
ter them,  than  as  many  vicious  horfes  would  do,  if  the  young  law- 
yers fliould  dare  to  befi:ride  them,  without  knowing  how  to  ride. 

I  know  likewife  that  there  is  no  myftery  or  witchcraft  in  logic. 
"When  ftripped  of  the  uncouth  and  barbarous  terms  in  which  it  has 
commonly  been  taught,  or  rather  involved  and  concealed,  it  is  per- 
fectly intelHgible,  and  fatisfa^Lory  at  once  to  every  man  of  fenfe. 
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For  nothing  is  good  reafoning  or  found  logic,  .becaufe  logicians 
have  been  pleafed  to  call  it  fo ;  but  logicians  have  afcertained  and 
eftablifhed  many  fundamental  principles  of  flricfl  and  good  reafon- 
ing, becaufe,  on  the  moft  careful  examination  and  repeated  trials, 
they  have  uniformly  been  found  iatisfacflory  and  irreiiftible  by  all 
men  of  fenfe. 

Thefe  preliminaries  I  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  premife,  be- 
fore I  ftate  logically  that  argument,  which  I  am  unable  to  ftate  k-- 
gaily ^  for  want  of  fufEcient  knowledge  of  the  language  of  law. 

The  Managers  will  naturally  apprehend,  that  I,  an  academical 
and  fpeculative  man,  am  more  likely  to  miflead  them,  than  to  af- 
ford them  any  ufeful  light  on  a  nice  and  difEcult  fubjedt,  far  re- 
mote from  my  own  profefTion  and  habits  of  life. 

But  of  that  there  can  be  no  danger.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  they 
-  ;Can  eaiily  judge  for  themfelves  whether  what  I  fuggeft  to  them  be 
fefife  or  nonjenfe.  If  it  be  nonfenfe^  they  have  no  more  to  do  with 
it.  If  it  be  fenje^  then  it  muft  be  the  bulinefs  of  an  able  lawyer  to 
judge  whether  it  be  or  be  not  inconliftent  w^ith  any  eftablilhed 
point  of  law.  If  it  be  fo,  that  point  of  law  will  of  courfe  be  ftated 
to  us  by  our  counfel  ^  and  we  muft  coniider  what  is  next  to  be 
done. 

If  my  logical  argument  be  fenfe^  and  be  not  ineonfiftent  with 
any  eftablilhed  point  of  law ;  then  our  counfel  may  either  avail 
themfelves  of  it,  putting  it  into  proper  legal  form  and  language^ 
or  employ  fuch  other  better  arguments  as  their  own  fuperior  know- 
ledge fliall  fuggeft  to  them  ;  fo  that  my  hints  may  Ao  good ^  2,vA  cer- 
tainly can  do  no  harm. 

-    My  mode  of  reafoning  on  the  fubjedl  is  this. 

Our  general  propofition  is,  "  The  contra<51:  between  the  Mana^ 
"  gers  and  the  Surgeons  muft  be  reduced,  becaufe  it  is  very  bad 
"  for  the  patients."  This  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  prove  ;  for, 
however  plaufible  and  rational  it  may  appear,  it  is  not,  in  ftrid 
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logic?.!  propriety,  what  is  called  a  felf-evident  trvith  ;  like  the  pro- 
poiitions,  "  A  part  is  lefs  than  the  whole  "  A  man  cannot  be 
*'  in  two  places  at  once  which  it  is  plain  can  neither  require  nor 
admit  of  proof. 

Our  propofition  cannot  be  proved  by  teflimony  ;  for  it  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  fadl,  which  men  may  know  by  the  evidence  of 
their  fenfes  like  the  fadl  that  a  perfon  was  generally  believed  the 
fon  of  another  perfon,  or  was  or  was  not  in  Edinburgh  on  a  par- 
ticular day.  Numberlefs  fuch  fa6ls,  though  remote  from  com- 
mon obfervation  and  knowledge,  may  be  well  known  to  many  indi- 
viduals, competent  witnefTes,  whofe  teflimony  would  eftablifli  them 
in  the  moft  fatisfa6lory  manner.  But  our  propolition  can  neither 
be  proved  nor  difproved  ;  that  is,  neither  i/,  nor  the  contrary  of  it, 
which  contrary  we  muft  fuppofe  the  Surgeons  to  maintain,  can  be 
eftablifhed  by  any  fuch  evidence  or  teftimony. 

Such  a  general  complicated  propofition  as  ours,  (or  its  contrary), 
involving  judgment,  opinion,  or  inference,  in  point  of  law  as  well 
as  of  logic,  can  be  judged  of,  and  proved  or  difproved,  only  by 
refolving  it  into  the  three  diftincfl  propofitions  of  which  it  confifls, 
and  which,  ftated  feparately  and  diftinclly,  conftitute  what  is  called 
in  logic  a  fyllogifm  or  ftri6t  argument. 

Thefe  three  propofitions  are,  i.  The  more  general  one,  called  in 
logic  the  Greater. 

2.  The  particular  one,  called  the  Lefs. 

3.  The  conclufion,  which,  if  jujl^  follows  evidently  and  necef- 
farily  from  the  other  two ;  and,  if  not  juji,  will  be  perceived  at 
once  not  to  follow  from  them. 

In  legal  arguments,  when  refolved  in  that  way  into  the  form  of 
regular  fyllo|^ifms,  the  firft  or  greater  propofition  is  the  laWy  (real 
or  fuppofed),  whether  common  law,  or  ftatute,  or  precedent,  or 
fome  general  principle  of  law  or  equity.    The  fecond  or  lefs  pro- 
pofition. 
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pofition,  is  the  fa<51:,  (real  or  pretended).  The  conclufion,  is  the  de- 
cifion  or  judgment  prayed  for. 

It  is  only  yvith.  the  two  former  propoiitions  that  lawyers  have 
any  trouble,  and  often  they  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  efla- 
bliih  one  or  both  of  them  ;  but  this  being  done  with  refpe(5l  to 
both  of  them,  the  greater  and  the  lefs,  the  conclulion  follows  of 
courfe.  None  of  us  furely  ever  heard  of  a  lawyer  fo  ignorant  of 
his  own  trade,  as  well  as  of  logic,  that,  granting  him  both  the 
law  and  the  fad:  as  he  ftated  them,  he  would  not  be  entitled 
to  a  decilion  in  his  favour. 

Our  general  propofition,  when  refolved  into  a  fyllogifm,  in  the 
manner  and  on  the  principles  juft  now  ftated,  which  I  am  fure 
every  lawyer,  as  well  as  every  logician,  will  admit  to  be  right, 
would  ftand  thus  : 

•  I.  Every  contra(5l  between  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  and 
the  Surgeons,  with  refpedl  to  their  mode  of  attendance  in  it,  which 
is  bad  for  the  patients,  is  unjuft  in  itfelf,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
duced. 

2.  The  prefent  contradl  between  the  Managers  and  the  Sur- 
geons, by  which  every  Member  of  their  College  is  entitled  to  at- 
tend in  the  Hofpital  by  rotation,  is  bad  for  the  patients. 

3.  Therefore  the  prefent  contrail  between  the  Managers  and  the 
Surgeons  is  unjuft  in  itfelf,  and  ought  to  be  reduced. 

About  the  validity  of  this  conclufion  I  fhall  give  myfelf  m 
trouble,  being  perfe6lly  certain  that  no  logician,  or  lawyer,  or 
judge,  or  man  of  found  judgment,  who  underftands  and  admits 
the  two  former  propofitions,  will  difpute  it. 

It  muft  be  one  or  both  of  the  two  former  propofitions ;  the 
greater,  general,  propofition,  or  law  ;  and  the  lefs,  particular,  pro- 
pofition, or  fadl  ;  that  any  perfon  can  difpute.  Both  of  thefe  we 
muft  prove,  before  we  can  eftabhfli  that  conclufion  for  which  we 
contend.  ^ 
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As  to  the  fecond  of  them,  the  lefs^  or  the  faSl ;  like  every  other 
matter  of  facl,  however  general,  and  however  much  involving 
comparifon,  and  judgment,  and  profeffional  knowledge,  and  expe- 
rience, and  opinion,  it  can  be  proved  in  a  fatisfadlory  legal  manner 
in  a  court  of  juftice,  only  by  proper  teftimony  of  a  fufEcient  num- 
ber of  competent  witneffes  ;  that  is,  witneffes  not  only  of  good 
charadler  and  good  fenfe,  but  of  profeffional  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, well  acquainted  v/ith  the  fubjedl,  and  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  k. 

On  this  kind  of  teftimony  in  all  profeffional  queftions,  the  high- 
efl  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  legiflature  itfelf,  on  the  moft  impor- 
tant occafions,  are  well  accuftomed  to  rely. 

-On  the  prefent  occalion,  the  important  general  fadl  which  I  have 
ftated,  may  be  eftablifhed  at  once,  and  with  the  utmoft  eafe,  by 
the  moft  ample  and  unimpeached  teftimony.  A  cloud  of  witnefles 
may  eafily  be  produced,  whofe  concurrent  teftimony  will  fully 
confirm,  and  illuftrate,  and  enforce  all  that  I  have  faid  of  the  evils 
refulting  from  the  fyftem  of  rotation.  The  witnefles  that  I  fhould 
propofe  to  call  to  prove  the  fadl  in  queftion  are  chiefly  men  of  the 
medical  profeffion,  and  efpecially  the  individual  Members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  themfelves,  who  have  adlually  attended  by  ro- 
tation in  the  Hofpital.  To  their  teftimony  furely  no  objedlion 
can  be  made  in  any  refpecfl ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  could 
be  any  eflential  diflerence  among  the  anfwers  which  would  be 
given  feparately  by  them  all,  to  a  few  plain,  fair,  precife  queftions 
relating  to  the  general  fadt  at  ifllie. 

The  view  which  in  the  former  part  of  this  Memorial  I  have 
given  of  the  evils  neceffarily  refulting  from  the  fyftem  of  rotation, 
is  by  no  means  iticonfifent  with  this  mode  of  eftabliffiing  by  ample 
teftimony  that  fuch  evils  have  actually  been  experie?iced  from  it. 

The  relation  between  the  two  modes  of  proof  is  fomewhat  par- 
ticular, and  may  deferve  attention. 

The 
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The  former  is  a  kind  of  argument  founded  on  fome  of  the  mofl 
obvious  and  undeniable  principles  of  human  nature,  and  will  be 
found  fatisfaftory  and  convincing  to  all  men  of  competent  under- 
ftanding  and  knowledge,  w^ho  are  accuflomed  to  attend  to  general 
views,  and  dedudlions  of  reafoning,  even  though  very  little  or  not 
at  ail  acquainted  with  numberlefs  minute  particulars  relating  to 
the  pra(fl;ice  of  furgery  in  an  hofpital,  which  muft  be  familiar  to 
profeilional  men,  and  which  none  but  profeffional  men  can  proper- 
ly judge  of.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  demonjlration ;  and,  in  point 
of  force,  approaches  very  near  to  it.  It  is  a  proof  independent  of  ex- 
perience, and  which  might  have  been  ^iven prior  to  experience,  that 
fuch  evils  were  to  be  expe£ted^  and  miiji  rejidt  from  the  fyftem  of  the 
furgeons  attending  by  rotation.  I  conceive  it  to  be  fo  very  nearly 
a  perfedl  demonftration  of  the  general  truth  which  I  wifh  to  efta- 
blifh,  that,  like  the  moft  perfed:  demonftrations  in  fcience,  I  mean 
thofe  of  mathematics,  it  cannot  be  fhaken  or  invalidated  by  any 
force  of  teftimony :  nor,  Jlri^ly  /peaking^  can  it  be  conjirmed  by 
teftimony. 

But  it  by  no  means  precludes  teftimony,  either  of  the  general  na- 
ture and  greatnefs  of  the  evil  in  queftion,  or  of  the  particular  ex- 
perience, obfervations,  and  fentiments,  of  many  individuals,  the 
moft  competent  judges,  and  the  moft  unexceptionable  witnefles  with 
refpe6l  to  it. 

Far  from  wifhing  to  make  fuch  an  ufe  of  the  general  argument 
as  to  fuperfede  all  particular  teftimony  on  the  fubjedl,  I  ftiould 
wifh  only  to  make  an  almoft  oppofite  and  very  mode  ft  ufe  of  it ; 
to  fhow  the  juftice  and  reafonablenefs  of  our  being  allowed  to 
prove,  by  competent  teftimony,  the  reality  and  the  greatnefs  of 
the  evil  whereof  we  complain,  and  of  the  nature  and  fource  of 
which  we  can  give  beforehand  fuch  a  diftinct  account,  and  fuch 
plaufible  evidence. 
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That  kind  of  evidence,  fuppofing  it  only  plaufible,  may  be  con- 
firmed ;  if  it  be  valid,  as  I  believe  it  is,  it  cannot  be  refuted  by 
any  force  of  teftimony. 

My  meaning  and  purpofe  in  this  diflindlion  I  hope  will  be  eafily 
nnderftood :  if  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  explain  my- 
felf  fufficiently  in  general  terms,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  make  my 
meaning  plain  by  a  particular  example  and  illuftration. 

It  is  ufual  in  trials  for  murder,  to  prove  not  only  that  the  ac- 
cufed  perfon  inflidled  a  wound  on  the  deceafed  and  fuppofed  mur- 
dered perfon,  or  gave  him  poifon ;  but  alfo  that  the  wound  fb 
inflidled,  or  the  poifon  fo  given  by  the  accufed,  was  the  caufe  of  the 
other  perfon's  death :  eife  the  crime  of  murder  would  not  be  pro- 
ved againft  the  culprit. 

That  effential  point,  of  the  wound  or  the  poifon  being  the  caufe 
of  the  death  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  given,  which,  in  ftri6l 
propriety,  is  but  a  matter  of  opinion,  founded  on  fome  degree  of 
knowledge,  more  or  lefs  particular  or  general,  of  human  nature, 
and  of  the  effedls  of  fuch  caufes,  is  ufually  eftabliflied  by  the  tef- 
timony of  furgeons  and  phyficians,  whofe  education  and  profefTional 
habits  entitle  them  to  the  credit  of  knowing  more  of  fuch  things 
than  other  people  do. 

In  fome  cafes  the  queftion  of  fa<5l  or  opinion,  to  be  decided  by 
the  teftimony  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  is  very  nice  and 
difficult :  they  may  give  different  or  contradidlory  teftimonies 
vfith  refpedt  to  it ;  or  they  may  all  agree,  when  feparately  exa- 
mined, in  declaring  on  oath  that  they  think  it  a  very  doubtful 
matter. 

But  in  many  cafes  the  Faculty  are,  and  mitji  be  unanimous  in 
their  clear  and  decilive  teftimony,  that  the  wound  inflicfted  or 
the  poifon  given  was  certainly  the  caufe  of  the  death  of  the  perfon 
deceafed. 

For 
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For  example,  when  a  man,  juft  before,  to  all  appearance,  in  per- 
fedl  health,  is  fhot  through  the  head  with  a  piftol-bullet,  or  is  ftab- 
bed  to  the  heart  with  a  fword  or  a  pike,  and  dies  immediately ;  or 
when  fuch  a  man  gets  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  arfenic  mixed  with 
his  food,  and  dies  in  a  day  or  two  with  fymptoms  of  mofl  violent 
diforder  in  his  ftomach,  and  when  on  opening  his  body  fome  por- 
tion of  the  arfenic  is  found  in  his  ftomach,  and  his  ftomach  itfeif 
is  found  to  have  been  inflamed  and  mortified  ;  in  fuch  cafes  there 
can  be  no  real  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Faculty.  Every  in- 
telligent judge,  or  juryman,  or  lawyer,  and  indeed  every  man  of 
competent  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  what  we  call  common 
fenfe,  could  at  once  anticipate  the  anfwer  which  every  man  of  the 
medical  profeflion  would  give  to  any  queftion  put  to  him  con- 
cerning the  caufe  of  the  death  of  a  perfon  who  had  received  fuch  a 
wound,  or  fwallowed  fuch  a  dofe  of  poifon. 

Nay  more  ;  if  any  medical  witnefs,  when  examined  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  were  to  give  a  contrary  teftimony,  this  would  excite  imme- 
diately the  greateft  aftoniftiment,  perhaps  even  fome  indignation, 
and  much  diftruft ;  and  certainly  would  bring  upon  him  feveral 
very  pointed  queftions  concerning  the  reafons  of  his  very  Angular 
opinion  :  by  his  anfwers  to  which  it  would  foon  appear  what  regard 
was  due  to  his  teftimony,  and  what  opinion  ought  to  be  entertain- 
ed of  himfelf. 

I  ftiould  fufpe(5l  even,  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  though  no  medical 
witneffes  could  be  found,  the  evidence,  on  the  plain  principle  of 
common  fenfe,  would  be  deemed  complete  as  to  the  caiife  of  the 
death,  fuppofing  only  the  fadl,  of  the  inflidling  of  the  wounds,  or 
the  giving  of  the  poifon,  to  be  eftablilhed  by  competent  evidence. 
I  am  fure  it  ought  to  be  fo. 

Nay  more,  in  the  cafe  ftated,  if  ten  or  a  dozen  medical  witnelTes 
were  produced  on  the  trial,  and  all  of  them,  when  examined,  de- 
clared upon  oath,  that  the  fliot  through  the  head,  the  ftab  through 
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the  heart,  or  the  dofe  of  arfenic  taken  into  the  flomach,  was  not 

the  caufe  of  the  perfon's  death,  or  at  leaft  in  their  opinion  was  not 
fo  ;  I  fufpeft  their  teftimony  would  go  for  nothing,  and  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  would  find  themfelves  in  a  very  bad 
fcrape,  unlefs  they  could  affign  ftrong  reafons  for  holding  an  opi- 
nion fo  repugnant  to  general  experience  and  common  fenfe. 

The  general  notion  which  the  more  judicious  and  better  inform- 
ed part  of  mankind  have  of  fiich  things,  though  in  one  refpedt  it 
renders  fuperfluous,  by  no  means  fuperfedes  the  production  of 
proper  teftimony  with  refpe(5l  to  them  in  any  formal  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  contrary,  it  fuggefts  the  proper  queftions  to  be 
put  to  witneifes  ;  jirft^  As  to  their  opinion  or  belief ;  fecondly\  As 
to  the  reafons  or  ground  of  their  belief ;  which  reafons  it  is  as  im- 
portant for  the  court  to  know  as  their  belief  itfelf. 

Now  the  application  of  all  this  to  our  cafe  is  plain  and  obvious. 

The  general  notion  which  the  more  judicious  and  better  inform- 
ed part  of  mankind  entertain  with  refpedl  to  what  is  good  or  bad 
for  the  patients,  in  the  mode  of  attendance  of  hofpital-furgeons,  is  as 
uniform  and  clear,  as  well  eftabliihed,  and  as  well  known,  as  their 
general  notion  and  belief  with  refpedl  to  a  mortal  wound,  or  a 
deadly  poifon. 

It  has  been  teftified,  times  innumerable,  in  the  moft  public  and 
authentic  manner. 

The  permanent  appointment  of  furgeons  and  phyiicians  in  other 
hofpitals  ;  the  exprefs  terms  of  our  charter  ;  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  a  few  permanent  Surgeons  to  this  Hofpital ;  the  means  by 
which  it  was  overturned  ;  the  permanent  appointment  of  two  Phy- 
jQcians  to  this  Hofpital,  after  twenty  years  experience  of  the  at- 
tendance of  all  the  Fellows  of  their  College  in  rotation  ;  the  at- 
tempts, however  feeble  and  inefFecflual,  which,  after  many  years 
fad  experience  of  it,  have  been  made  by  the  Managers,  to  get  rid 
of  the  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  in  i-otation  :  all  thefe  things 
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Hiew  beyond  difpute  what  the  general  opinion  of  fuch  a  mode  of 
attendance  has  been. 

I  have  taken  care  to  fpecify  mod  precifely,  and  to  illuftrate  very 
fully,  the  reafons  of  that  general  opinion  and  belief. 

I  am  prepared  to  fupport  it  by  moft  ample  and  unexceptionable 
teftimony.  I  have  very  ftrong  reafons,  and  I  have  mentioned 
what  my  reafons  are,  for  thinking  that  no  contrary  teftimony  ever 
will  or  can  be  given.  But  if,  contrary  to  all  reafonable  expeclation, 
any  fuch  contrary  teftimony  fliould  be  given,  the  fimple  and  obvi- 
ous expedient,  which  is  fully  warranted  by  law  and  general  pradlice, 
of  aftiing  the  reafons  of  fuch  a  peculiar  belief,  will  foon  afcertain 
what  regard  is  due  to  fuch  teftimony  ;  juft  as  would  happen,  by 
the  fame  means,  if  any  ftrange  teftimony,  inconiiftent  with  gene- 
ral experience  and  well-eftabliftied  belief,  were  given  witli  refpedl 
to  the  effedis  of  arfenic,  or  of  a  ftiot  through  the  head. 

With  thefe  remarks  I  end  the  confideration  of  the  fecond  or  lefs 
propolition  of  our  fyilogifm^  "  That  the  prefent  mode  of  the  at- 
"  tendance  of  the  Surgeons  by  rotation  is  very  bad  for  the  pa- 
"  tients."  Thofe  whom  it  concerns,  may,  as  they  lliall  think  beft 
for  their  caufe,  either  admit  it,  which  will  fave  fome  trouble,  or 
deny  it,  and  let  it  come  to  proof,  which  will  eftablifli  it  more  ful- 
ly and  more  ftrongly  than  the  arguments,  the  illuftrations,  and 
the  declared  belief  or  teftimony  of  any  one  individual  can  be  ex- 
peded  to  do. 

SECTION  V. 

It  remains  for  me  next  to  conftder  and  to  prove  the  firft  or  great- 
er propofition  of  our  fyllogifm,  "  That  every  contradl  between  the 
"  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Surgeons,  with  refpe(51: 
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"  to  their  mode  of  attendance  in  it,  which  is  had  for  the  patients, 
"  is  unjuft  in  itfelf,  and  ought  to  be  reduced." 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  the  moft  important  point  in  our  caufe, 
and  the  moft  difficult  proportion  in  our  argument. 

But  it  is,  I  prefume,  one  great  ftep  towards  gaining  our  end,  to 
fliow,  as  may  eafily  be  done,  and  I  truft  is  already  done  in  this 
Memorial,  that  the  contradl  in  queftion,  whether  dire(5lly  repug- 
nant to  any  law  or  not,  is  at  leaft  abfurd,  unjuft,  and  cruel.  No^ 
thing  lefs  than  dire(5t  and  pofitive  experience,  I  mean  the  folemn 
decifion  of  a  court  of  juftice,  can  make  me  believe  that  the  law  of 
this  country  will  ever  fandlion  abfurdity,  injuftice,  and  cruelty, 
by  confirming  fuch  a  contradl. 

I  conceive  it  is  fomething  even  to  have  fliown,  that,  in  order  ta 
fupport,  or  contend  for  fuch  a  contradl,  it  is  neceffary  to  deny 
dired:ly,  and  in  plain  terms,  the  feemingly  felf-evident  truth,, 
which  I  am  now  to  confider  and  to  eftablifti,  as  the  greater  pro- 
pofition  of  our  ftri(fl  argmnent,  or  the  law  in  our  caufe.  To 
deny  //,  is,  in  other  words,  to  ajfert  the  very  fhocking  proportion 
dire6\ly  contradidlory  to  it,  That  a  contract  between  the  Ma- 
"  nagers  and  the  Surgeons,  though  bad  for  the  patients,  camiot  be 
"  reduced,  and  is  not  unjuft." 

I  do  not  believe,  nor,  without  pofitive  experience  of  the  fadt,  can 
I  ever  believe,  that  any  individual,  or  any  fet  of  m.en  will  explicit- 
ly avow  and  afitert  fuch  a  propofition.  Not  therefore  as  meaning 
to  impute  it  to  the  Surgeons,  but  as  obliged  in  the  condudl  of  this 
argument,  to  take  nothing  for  granted  that  can  either  require  or 
admit  of  proof,  and  efpecially  to  take  nothing  for  granted  that  is 
favourable  to  our  caufe,  I  muft  confider  it  as  what  may  be  main- 
tained by  them,  or  in  their  name  by  their  counfel  learned  in  the 
law  ;  with  whom  it  is  a  point  of  honour,  and  indeed  of  profefiional 
and  moral  duty,  to  give  up  no  argument,  however  unpopular,  un- 
gracious, or  fiiocking,  which-can  avail  their  clients^ 
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In  this  cafe,  to  give  up  that  ungracious  argument,  would  be  to 
give  up  their  caufe  altogether ;  for  we  know  already,  and  many  or 
all  of  them  know  as  well  as  we  do,  and  are  as  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge as  we  can  be  to  affert,  that  their  attendance  in  the  Hofpital 
by  rotation  is  very  bad  for  the  patients.  This  being  either  admit- 
ted, or  proved,  there  remains  no  other  argument  or  plea  on 
which  they  can  reft  their  caufe,  except  the  very  fliocking  one  to 
which  I  here  allude. 

This  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  we  gain  by  dividing  or  re- 
folving  the  general  complicated  argument  into  its  fimple,  effentia], 
<:onftituent  parts.  But  when  we  do  this,  we  muft  be  prepared,  not 
only  for  what  probably  will  be  maintained,  but  for  the  worji  that 
by  any  means  can  be  maintained  againft  us. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  propofition  which  I 
have  now  to  eftablifh,  "  That  every  contradl  between  the  Mana- 
*f  gers  of  the  Infirmary  and  the  Surgeons,  with  refpedl  to  their 
"  mode  of  attendance  in  it,  which  is  bad  for  the  patients,  is  unjuft 
"  in  itfelf,  and  ought  to  be  reduced,"  appears  to  me  a  felf-evident 
truth. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  fo  plain  a  truth  as  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  to 
require,  though  indirecftly  it  may  well  admit  of  proof ;  but  withal 
of  fuch  a  kind  that  it  may  not  only  admit  of,  but  require  very  ma- 
ture c-onfideration  and  ample  illuftration  ;  for  as  it  is  very  general 
in  its  nature,  and  extenfive  in  its  application,  no  man  of  fen£e 
■ought  to  admit  it  as  felf-evident,  without  firft  examining  it  careful- 
ly ;  and  as  it  is  no  common,  it  cannot  be  an  eafy,  objedl  of  attention. 

I  truft  it  will  appear  plain  and  evident  to  all  who  fliall  confider 
it  carefully,  and  efpecially  to  lawyers  and  judges,  if  they  attend 
ftridtly  to  two  things  ;  firjl^  To  the  charitable  end  and  purpofe  for 
which  this  Infirmary  was  eftabliflied,  and  the  ftri(5l  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  Managers,  by  the  exprefs  terms  of  our  charter, 
to  fuch  things  m  may  heji  conduce  to  that  charitable  end  and  purpofe  ; 
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idly^  To  what  that  hadnefs  is  to  which  I  here  alKide,  which  I  hav^e 
already  in  feme  meafure  explained,  and  which  I  iindertake  to 
prove  and  eftabhfh  by  the  moll  decifive  evidence. 

The  badiiefs  in  qneftion  is  not  Hke  the  badnefs  of  a  mercantile 
tranfiidlion,  implying  or  confifting  in  lofs  where  profit  was  expetfled  ; 
it  is  no  kind  of  pecuniary  lofs  by  a  difadvantageous  or  foolifh  bar- 
gain. It  is  badnefs  relative  to  fomething  of  much  higher  impor- 
tance and  more  interefting  concern,  which  never  can  be  appretiated 
in  money  ;  and  which,  if  with-held  or  impaired,  cannot  be  com- 
penfated  by  money  ;  it  is  badnefs  relative  to  that  afliflance  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  numberlefs  individuals,  poor  and  unhappy, 
in  their  utmoft  need,  when  health  and  life  are  at  flake  with  them ; 
that  health  and  that  life,  which  are  their  little  all ;  on  which  they 
and  their  families  muft  depend  for  their  fupport ;  and  which  are 
ineftimable  to  themfelves,  to  their  families,  and  to  their  country. 

No  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  funds  of  the  Hofpital  can  com- 
penfate  fuch  badnefs,  or  fuch  want  of  the  bed  ailiflance  which 
can  be  procured. 

The  Managers  furely  are  not  only  truftees  for  the  property  of 
the  Hofpital,  but  alfo  guardians  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  poor 
and  unhappy  who  are  admitted  into  it.  This  is  their  firft  and  fu- 
preme  duty,  to  which  the  other  part  of  their  ofEce  is  evidently 
fubordinate.  For  that  purpofe  unqueflionably  the  Hofpital  was 
inftituted ;  and  to  it  the  funds  of  the  Hofpital  are  deftined.  Nor 
are  the  Managers  entitled  to  barter  the  health  or  life,  or  even  the 
chance  of  the  health  or  life,  of  one  poor  man,  for  any  fum  of  mo- 
ney that  can  be  offered  them. 

If  it  were  propofed  in  any  contracfl  with  the  Phyficians  or  Sur- 
geons, to  exprefs,  in  plain  terms,  that,  in  confideration  of  a  certain 
fum  of  money  paid  by  them  to  the  Hofpital,  the  Managers,  on 
their  part,  agreed  to  accept  from  them  ii)orfe  or  lefs  good  profefTional 
aifntance  to  the  patients,  than  they  had  had  from  them  before  ; 
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juft  as  the  Managers  may  agree  to  accept  of  47  inftead  of  5  p?r 
cent,  for  L.  1000  lent  ont  on  good  fecurity  ;  the  abfurdity,  inju-^ 
ftice,  and  cruelty  of  fucli  a  contra(5l  muft,  I  think,  be  glaring  and 
fhocking.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  fet  of  Managers,  or  Phyficians, 
or  Surgeons,  would  ever  make,  any  Lawyer  ever  fandlion,  any  Court 
o£  Juftice  ever  tolerate,  fuch  an  abominable  contra6l. 

Is  a  contra6l  more  tolerable,  more  tenable,  or  lefs  cruel,  lefs  un- 
juft,  lefs  abfurd,  which,  v/ithout  expreffing  in  words  that  hate- 
ful condition,  necelTarily  implies  it  in  fa(5l  ? 

I  underftand  and  admit,  that  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, by  their  charter,  have  as  full  power  as  any  other  incorpora.- 
tion,  or  as  any  individual,  to  make  contrails  with  other  incor- 
porations, or  with  individuals.  I  conceive  that  a  deliberate  formal 
contra(5l?between  them  and  the  Surgeons,  relative  to  property,  whe- 
ther advantageous  to  the  Hofpital  or  difadvantageous  to  it,  muft 
be  as  valid,  as  fuch  a  contrail  between  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Good  Town  of  Edinburgh,  about  the  loan  of  a  fum 
of  money.. 

But  the  patients  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  are  not  the  property  of 
the  Managers,  nor  of  the  Surgeons  either :  nor  can  they  ever  be 
made  property,  or  fold  or  bartered  as  if  they  were  :  nor  can  the 
Managers  ever  acquire  a  right  of  difpofing  even  of  a  fingle  limb 
of  a  poor  man  admitted  into  the  Hofpital,  to  the  higheft  bidder 
among  the  Surgeons,  or  to  any  bidder,  on  any  other  principle 
or  confideration,  or  for  any  other  purpofe,  but  for  the  utmoft  be- 
nefit which  can  be  procured  for  that  poor  man,  according  to  the 
beft  of  their  judgment. 

So  far  are  the  patie?its  in  the  Infirmary  from  being  the  property 
either  of  the  Managers,  or  of  the  medical  gentlemen  employed  by 
them,  that  on  the  contrary  the  Managers  are  a  kind  of  truftees  or 
agents  for  them,  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  them  all  the 
comforts  and  benefits  which  can  be  procured  and  are  moft  needful 
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to  them  ;  and,  above  all,  the  befl  medical  affiftance  :  and  the  Phy- 
ficians  and  Surgeons  employed  by  the  Managers  to  give  their  pro- 
feuional  affiftance  to  the  patients  in  the  Hofpital,  are,  to  this  pur- 
pofe  and  efFedl,  as  much  the  fervants  of  thofe  patients  as  they  are 
of  their  richefl  patients  in  private  pra<5lice,  who  pay  them  the  moft 
liberally  for  their  fervices.  They  owe  jufl  the  fame  care  and  at- 
tention and  affiftance  to  a  poor  man  m  the  Hofpital,  as  to  a  rich 
Lord  in  a  palace  :  and  would  be  jufl  as  blameable,  and  as  criminal, 
if  they  voluntarily  neglected  any  part  of  their  profeffional  duty  to 
the  poor  man,  as  if  they  did  fo  to  the  rich. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  to  favour  too  flrongly  of  the  pedantry 
of  my  own  profeffion  to  fay,  that  I  conceive  the  duty  of  the  Mana- 
gers of  the  Hofpital  to  the  patients  admitted  into  it,  to  be  very 
near  aldn  to  that  of  a  phyfician  to  his  patients.  Neverthelefs,  as 
the  latter  is  precifely  defined,  and  well  and  generally  underftood 
among  phyficians,  and  even  familiar  to  every  man  of  competent 
judgment  and  knowledge  though  not  of  the  medical  profeffion  ; 
and  as  it  ferves  better  than  any  thing  elfe  which  I  know  of,  to  ex- 
plain what  I  have  here  in  view  ;  I  fhall  venture  to  make  ufe  of  it  to 
illuftrate  and  eftablifh  the  proper  notion  of  the  former  duty  ;  that 
of  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  the  nature  of  which  is  lefs  ge- 
nerally underftood  ;  as  might  naturally  have  been  expedled,  for 
a  very  obvious  reafon,  that  it  is  not  a  common  objedl  of  attention 
and  experience.  ,  ^ 

What  I  have  particularly  at  heart  is,  to  fliew,  that  belonging  to 
certain  profeffions,  or  flations,  or  offices  of  truft,  there  are  certain  du- 
ties^ which  in  their  own  nature,  or  from  the  nature  of  things,  are  fu- 
prane  and  Indefeafihle ;  which  no  individual,  and  no  fet  of  men,  can, 
either  for  themfelves  or  their  fucceffors,  violate,  or  renounce,  or 
neglecft,  without  fubftantial  inji/JIice :  fuch  injuftice  as  law  might 
prevent,  or  tmdo,  or  perhaps  punilh,  but  never  can  be  fuppofed  to 
fan(5tion  and  enforce.    Confequently,  every  contracft  implying  fuch 
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violation  or  renunciation  of  duty,  and  fucli  fubftantial  injuftice, 
muft  be  null  and  void,  and  mull  be  reduced  or  fet  aiide  by  a 
court  of  juftice. 

The  duty  of  a  phyfician  to  his  patients  is  expreffed  (in  the  oath 
taken  in  this  Univerfity  by  thofe  who  are  promoted  to  the  degree 
of  Do6lor  of  Medicine,  implying  always  a  general  licence  to  prac- 
tife  phyfic)  in  the  following  terms  :  "  To  pradife  phyfic,  cautiouf- 
"  ly,  chaftely,  and  honeftly ;  and  faithfully  to  procure  (or  do)  all 
"  things  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  bodies  of  the  lick  ;  and 
"  laftly,  never,  without  weighty  reafons,  to  divulge  any  thing 
"  which  ought  to  be  concealed,  that  he  heard  or  faw  in  the  exer- 
"  cife  of  his  profeffion." 

The  fame  or  a  fimilar  oath,  which  is  taken  in  fubftance  from  the 
oath  propofed  by  Hippocrates  more  than  2000  years  ago,  I  believe, 
is  adminiflered,  in  all  univerfities  where  medigine  is  taught,  to  thofe 
who  are  created  Doctors,  and  licenfed  to  pra6life.  But  even  if  it 
were  omitted,  as  I  fufped:  it  is  in  fome  places,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence as  to  the  Jnpreme  and  indefeafihle  duty  of  a  phyfician  to  his  pa- 
tients, implied  by  the  very  adl  of  his  pradtifing  as  a  phyfician.  In 
common  fenfe,  and  juftice,  and  I  fhould  think  in  law  too,  he  is 
bound  to  do  all  thofe  duties  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  He  would 
be  blameable,  and  in  many  cafes,  I  think,  would  be  feverely  pu- 
nifliable,  if  he  did  not.  But  in  no  cafe  that  I  can  fuppofe,  can  I 
conceive  that  he  can  legally  or  juftly  violate,  or  negledl,  or  re- 
nounce, any  one  of  thofe  duties  ;  all  of  which  every  patient  ex- 
pedls,  and  has  a  right  to  expedl,  and  to  receive  from  his  phyfician. 
Any  contract  to  this  efFe(5l,  even  for  value  received  on  the  part  of 
the  Doctor,  I  fhould  think  not  merely  an  abfurdity  and  a  nullity, 
but  a  downright  outrage  on  juftice  and  common  fenfe  ;  nor  can  I 
conceive  that  fuch  a  contracft  fhould  ever  be  brought  into  a  court 
of  juftice,  unlefs  at  the  inftance  of  the  injured  patient,  in  order  to 
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get  one  or  both  of  the  contrading  parties  feverely  puniflied  for 
their  knavery. 

Even  the  leajl  of  the  duties  of  a  phyfician  which  are  fpecified  in 
our  oath,  and  univerfally  underftood,  independently  of  any  oath, 
to  be  the  duty  of  a  phyhcian,  and  confequentiy  the  right  of  his  pa- 
tients and  their  famihes,  I  mean  fecrecy  on  his  part  v^ith  refpedl 
to  every  thing  feen  or  heard  by  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  profef- 
fional  attendance,  which  ought  not  to  be  divulged,  can  never  be 
juflly  or  legally  renounced  or  violated  by  any  contra6l,  for  any 
confideration  vwiatever,  even  in  a  fingle  inftance,  either  to  gratify 
a  curious  impertinent,  or  to  ferve  the  interefted  purpofes  of  a  felfifli 
knave.  Surely  no  lawyer  will  ever  maintain  that  fuch  a  contradl 
could  be  enforced  by  law,  or,  without  the  mod  ridiculous  abfurdi- 
ty,  be  even  pleaded  in  a  court  of  juftice. 

Yet  that  duty,  I  think,  may  fairly  be  called  the  leajl  of  them  ;  not 
only  as  being  the  leaft  important  of  them  all,  but  alfo  on  account  of 
this  obvious  confideration,  that  it  evidently  is  not fupreme  :  there  are 
other  duties,  of  higher  authority,  to  which//  muft  yield,  whenever 
it  happens  to  be  oppofed  to  them.  To  fuch  fuperior  duties  the 
claufe  in  that  part  of  our  oath  which  relates  to  fecrecy,  "  never 
"  without  weighty  reafons  to  divulge,"  evidently  relates  ;  and  ex- 
prefsly  admits  an  exception  in  favour  of  them.  For  example,  when 
in  the  courfe  of  judicial  proceedings  the  teftimony  of  a  phylician 
is  required,  perhaps  with  refpecfl  to  fuch  things  feen  or  heard  in 
the  courfe  of  his  pracftice,  as  it  would  have  been  mod  his  wiJJj^ 
and,  but  for  his  being  called  on  as  a  witnefs,  it  would  have  been 
moft  his  duty  to  have  kept  concealed ;  it  inftantly  becomes  his  fu- 
perior or  only  duty  to  declare  them  fully,  perhaps  in  open  court. 
Even  though  not  called  on  as  a  witnefs,  if  at  any  time  he  knows 
that  his  divulging  fuch  things,  as  but  for  ftrong  reafons  he  ought 
to  conceal,  would  do  any  fubftantial  good,  or  prevent  any  great  evil, 
which  is  nearly  the  fame  thing,  it  is  unqueitionably  his  duty  to  di- 
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vulge  them.  The  only  difference  that  I  can  fee  between  the  two 
cafes  is,  that,  in  the  former,  when  called  on  as  a  v/itnefs,  he  has  no 
■choice,  no  opportunity  for  deliberation,  or  exercife  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  difcretion,  and  confequently  no  kind  of  refponfibility  for 
what  may  come  of  the  teftimony  legally  required  of  him.  In  the 
other  cafe,  when  he  a6ls  voluntarily,  he  is  in  fome  meafure  refpon- 
fible  for  the  confequences  of  his  breach  of  that  fecrecy,  which,  in 
general,  is  expelled  of  him,  as  his  profeffional  duty.  If  he  adls  up- 
rightly, to  the  beft  of  his  judgment,  I  conceive  his  probity  cannot 
be  impeached,  but  his  judgment  may ;  if  he  adls  rafhly  and  foolifh- 
ly  in  fo  important  a  concern,  and  if  his  rafti  and  improper  condu(fl, 
though  well  meant,  has  been  injurious  to  other's,  he  is  certainly  in 
juflice  bound,  and,  I  prefume,  might  be  compelled  by  law,  to  make 
them  adequate  compenfation. 

But  -a  contra<fl  or  obligation,  for  value  received,  to  make  known, 
even  to  one  individual,  thofe  family-fecrets  which  a  phyfician  may 
often  know,  and  ought  in  general  to  conceal,  is  not  only  null  and 
void,  but  criminal ;  as  being  a  violation  or  renunciation  of  a  moral 
and  profeffional  duty ;  and  every  particular  acft  done  in  confe- 
quence  of  it  would  be  punifhable ;  and  the  doer  of  fuch  a  wrong 
would  be  obliged  to  make  reparation  to  the  injured  party.  Nay, 
if  he  fhould  efcape  legal  punifliment,  becaufe  the  injured  party 
would  not  profecute,  the  mere  general  knowledge  that  a  phylician 
had  made  fuch  a  difgraceful  contrail,  would  foon  bring  upon  him 
a  mofl  effectual  punifliment,  and  one  which  would  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  fulfil  his  fliameful  bargain. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  thought  mere  trifling  to  conflder  minutely 
the  fuppofltion  of  a  contract  made  by  a  phyflcian,  for  any  value  re- 
ceived, to  violate  his  profeffional  duties  of  pra6liflng  phyflc  cbajlely 
and  honejlly ;  or  to  fet  about  fliewing  the  abfurdity,  the  nullity,  and 
the  criminality  of  every  fuch  contra6l ;  for  chaftity  and  honefl:y  are 
general  moral  duties,  not  peculiarly  belonging  to  any  one  profeffion, 
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and,  however  often  violated,  at  leaft  abundantly  well  underftood 
by  all  mankind.  An  obligation  or  contrad  to  a6l  as  a  knave  can 
fcarce  be  conceived ;  and  ftill  lefs,  if  poffible,  can  it  be  fuppofed  to 
be  enforced  by  law. 

But  I  muft  beg  leave  to  conflder  the  duty  of  caution  in  his  prac- 
tice, as  one  peculiar  to  a  phyfician ;  one  very  important  in  itfelf, 
yet  not  ftridlly  definable,  forafmuch  as  it  admits  of  confiderable  la- 
titude, and  even  fome  deviation  from  what  is  underftood  to  be  the 
ftridleft  caution ;  while  yet  any  great,  voluntary,  unnecefTary,  or 
fyftematic  violation  of  it,  is  notorioufly  wrong  at  leaft,  if  not  cri- 
minal. Above  all,  I  think  it  deferves  attention,  on  account  of  its 
ftriking  afiinity  to  one  great  part  of  the  duty  of  the  managers  of  an 
hofpital ;  which  duty  they  can  no  more  renounce  or  legally  violate, 
with  refpedt  to  the  fick  poor  admitted  into  the  hofpital,  than  a 
Phyfician  can  by  contract  diveft  himfelf  of  his  duty  of  caution  in 
his  pradlice  with  refpe6l  to  any  one,  or  all  of  his  own  patients,  ei- 
ther in  the  hofpital  or  in  private  pradlice. 

By  caution  on  the  part  of  a  Phyfician  in  his  practice,  nothing  can 
be  meant  but  care  not  to  expofe  his  patients  to  any  unnecejfary  danger. 

It  is  not,  I  truft,  fuppofed  by  any  perfon  of  competent  know- 
ledge and  underftanding,  tliat  either  phyfic  or  furgery  can  be  prac- 
tifed  without  fome  danger  to  the  fick. 

It  is  avowed  that  many  operations  in  furgery  are  immediately 
dangerous  to  life.  And  even  in  the  pradlice  of  phyfic,  it  muft  be 
admitted  that  many  of  our  moft  powerful  remedies  are  in  fome 
meafure  dangerous.  The  more  powerful  they  are,  that  is,  the  greater 
effects  they  produce  on  the  human  body,  the  more  dangerous  muft 
they  become  when  they  are  improperly  ufed ;  when  fuch  effects  as 
they  produce  are  either  not  wanted,  or  cannot  be  borne.  The  pre- 
carious eiie6ls  of  many  remedies,  fometimes  great,  fometimes  fcarce 
perceptible,  different  in  different  individuals,  nay  often  in  the  fame 
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individual  at  different  times,  greatly  increafe  the  danger  of  the 
practice  of  phyfic. 

The  great  and  urgent  danger  in  many  difeafes  requires  indifpen- 
fably  the  immediate  ufe  of  very  dangerous  remedies  ;  and  of  thefe 
often  in  very  unfavourable  circumftances,  where  we  have  but  a 
fmall  chance  of  doing  good  by  them. 

The  want  of  fuch  powerful  and  certain  remedies  as  abound  in 
every  newfpaper,  and  can  be  found'' nowhere  elfe,  for  many  painful 
and  mortal  diftempers,  leads  us  moft  juftifiably,  and  almoft  inevi- 
tably, on  many  occafions,  to  try  new  remedies  ;  which  either  our 
own  reflections  and  reafonings  fuggeft  to  us  as  proper,  and  at  leaft 
worthy  to  be  tried ;  or  which  are  recommended  to  us  in  fuch  cafes 
by  the  teftimony  of  others,  on  whofe  veracity,  and  judgment,  and 
knowledge,  we  can  rely.  Such  experiments^  in  numberlefs  cafes,  are 
not  blameable,  for  they  are  neceffary  :  fic  enim  medicina  orta ;  fubindey 
aUorum  falute^  aliorum  Interitu^  perniciofa  difcernens  a  falutarihus. 

The  more  powerful  any  new  remedy  is,  the  more  dangerous  will 
it  be  ;  efpecially  till  all  the  circumftances  relating  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  it  are  well  afcertained. 

From  all  thefe  caufes  combined,  there  refults  much  inevitable 
danger  in  the  practice  of  phylic.  From  this  acknowledged  danger 
refults  the  important  duty  of  caution  in  a  phyfician,  or  care  to 
make  the  danger  as  little  as  poffiblc. 

What  then,  it  may  reafonably  be  afked,  is  the  degree  or  meafure 
of  that  caution  which  is  the  duty  of  a  phyfician  ? 

I  have  never  known,  nor  can  I  well  conceive,  any  other  rule  of 
condu6l  on  this  nice  medical  point,  but  the  iimple  and  comprehen- 
five  religious  and  moral  precept,  "  To  do  to  others  as  we  would  that 
"  they  Jhould  do  unto  iis^ 

Nothing  can  be  eaher  than  to  apply  this  maxim  in  the  practice 
of  phyfic.  Whatever  a  Phyfician  or  Svirgeon  does,  or  advifes  to  be 
done,  honeftly  intended  for  the  good  of  his  patient,  and  what  he 
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would  wifh  to  be  done  to  himfelf,  or  to  tliofe  who  are  dearell  to 
him,  if  he  or  they  were  in  the  fame  fituation  with  his  patient,  is 
not  only  innocent  on  his  part,  but  right,  and  what  it  is  his  bo\in- 
den  duty  to  do,  whether  the  danger  of  it  be  greater  or  lefs.  The 
remedy  advifed  by  the  Phyfician  may  be  a  fevere  and  dangerous 
chirurgical  operation  ;  it  may  be  a  violent  and  precarious  medicine, 
the  danger  of  which  had  been  long  known  ;  or  it  may  be  a  new, 
and  rough,  and  feemingly  dangerous  piece  of  pra6lice,  of  which  he 
had  had  no  experience,  but  which  he  propofed  to  try,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  others,  or  from  fomc  uncertain  notion  of  his  own, 
concerning  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  means  moft 
likely  to  remove  it.    Yet  the  remedy,  with  all  its  danger,  may  be 
the  befl  or  only  chance,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  only 
chance  known  to  the , Phyfician,  which  the  patient  has  for  his  life. 
It  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  Phyfician  to  give  him  that  chance,  whe- 
ther it  be  ICO  to  I,  or  only  i  in  loo  in  his  favoiu\ 

There  may  even,  in  many  cafes,  be  peculiar  merit  and  virtue  in 
the  conduc5t  of  a  Phyfician,  who  employs  a  very  dangerous  reme-^ 
dy,  in  order  to  give  his  patient  a  chance  for  recovery,  in  a  fituation 
other  wife  almoft  or  altogether  hopeiefs,  forafmuch  as  he  does  it  at 
the  moft  imminent  rifli  of  his  own  fame  and  fortune.  In  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  patient  will  die 
than  that  he  fliall  recover  ;  and  it  is  always  pofiible,  and  often 
very  probable,  that  he  fhall  die  evidently  in  confequence  of  the 
operation  performed,  or  by  the  violent  efi^ed:s  of  the  remedy  em- 
ployed. "Whenever  this  is  known  to  happen,  a  very  refpe61:able 
majority  of  mankind,  taking  them  by  tale  and  not  by  weight,  I 
mean  the  vulgar,  the  ignorant,  the  envious,  the  malicious,  and  the 
interefled,  will  not  fail  to  blame  the  Phyfician  for  the  death  of  his 
patient. 

It  is  the  urgent  necefilty  of  the  cafe,  and  his  upright  intention 
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of  doing  what  was  beft  for  his  patient,  which  alone  can  be  his 
juftification. 

If  he  adminiftered  or  prefer ibed  fuch  a  medicine  with  intention 
to  kill  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  this  perfon  died  in 
confequence  of  taking  it,  the  Doctor  would  certainly  be  guilty  of 
wilful  murder. 

If,  without  neeeffity,  he  gave  fuch  a  dangerous  medicine  to  any* 
patient,  merely  to  gratify  his  own  curiofity,  or  zeal  for  fcience,  as 
he  may  choofe  to  call  it  ;  for  example,  in  order  to  try  the  eiledls 
of  new  medicines,  or  to  afcertain  the  comparative  advantages  and 
difadvantages  of  fome  new  modes  of  pradlice,  either  contrived  by 
himfelf,  or  fuggefted  by  others  ;  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  very 
high  mifdemeanour,  and  a  great  breach  of  truft  towards  his  pa- 
tient ;  for  which,  I  prefume,  he  might  be  feverely  punifhed,  efpe^ 
cially  if  the  latter  died,  in  confequence  of  fuch  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment tried  on  him,  without  his  knowledge,  and  without  ne- 
cefhty. 

Such  of  the  Managers  as  are  of  the  medical  profefTion  cannot 
fail  to  know,  but  others  of  them  may  need  to  be  told,  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  difeafe  or  crazinefs  on  this  point  among  many  phyfi- 
cians,  who  are  in  other  refpecfls  men  of  talents,  and  of  real 
worth.  But  from  an  exceffive  zeal  for  their  fcience,  and  in  fome 
cafes,  as  I  fufpecfl,  from  an  erroneous  or  very  confufed  notion  of 
what  conflitutes  medical  fcience,  they  are  always  making  experi- 
ments, yet  never  make  any  difcoveries,  alvx^ays  propohng  new  reme- 
dies and  new  modes  of  practice,  yet  never  make  any  improvements. 

Thofe  to  whom  this  fubjedl  is  new  may  form  fome  notion  of 
the  ardent  zeal  of  fome  of  thefe  votaries  of  medical  fcience,  and 
may  be  entertained  as  well  as  inftru^led,  when  they  are  informed 
that  many  of  them  have  long  perhfted  in  trying  fevere  and  dan- 
gerous experiments  on  their  own  perfons  :  That  one  of  them,  willi- 
ing  to  afcertain  the  medicinal  efFe6ts  of  camphor,  took  at  one 
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dofe  fuch  a  quantity  of  it,  that  his  feiiles  failed  him,  and  he  wag 
very  near  dead  ;  and  muft  have  died  in  good  earneft,  but  for  the 
kicky  accident  of  the  Phyfician  who  was  called  to  his  afhflance 
when  he  was  fpeechlefs,  cafting  his  eyes  on  the  papers  w^hich  lay 
on  his  patient's  table,  and  which  contained  an  account  of  the  ex- 
periments that  he  had  been  trying  :  That  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
'  Surgeons,  and  moft  ingenious  men,  that  this  age  or  country  has 
produced,  deliberately  inoculated  himfeif,  by  means  of  a  lancet 
dipped  in  the  proper  matter,  with  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  kept 
himfeif  thoroughly  tainted  with  that  loathfome  diftemper  for 
about  three  years ^  that  he  might  have  the  fatisfadlion  of  obferving 
the  regular  progrefs  of  it  through  every  part  of  his  body :  That 
another  very  ingenious  man  of  our  profefTion,  in  order  to  afcer- 
tain  the  eiFe6ls  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  the  human  body, 
lived  for  two  months  or  more  on  bread  and  water  ;  then  for  fome 
time  on  roaft  goofe  ;  then  on  fuet ;  then  on  fugar  ;  and  at  laft 
fairly  died  upon  Chefliire  cheefe.  But  hundreds  or  thoufands  of 
experiments,  more  or  lefs  levere  or  dangerous,  have  been  tried  by 
Phyficians  and  Surgeons  on  their  own  bodies,  v/ithout  the  leaft 
necefiity,  and  purely  from  their  zeal  for  fcience. 

To  fuch  experiments,  I  prefume,  no  reafonable  obje(flion  can  be 
made.  If  thofe  who  make  them  choofe  to  go  out  of  the  world 
that  way,  I  doubt  whether  any  body  has  a  right,  and  furely  na 
body  can  have  any  inclination,  to  ftop  them.  But  it  is  not  quite 
fo  clear  to  me  that  they  have  any  right  at  all  to  fend  their  pa- 
tients out  of  the  world  that  way,  who,  forty  to  one,  have  no  fucli 
zeal  for  fcience,  no  ambition  for  that  crown  of  martyrdom,  and 
who  probably  have  not  the  leaft  wifli  to  go  out  of  the  world  at 
that  time,  and  actually  employ  and  pay  their  Phylicians  for  the 
very  oppofite  purpofe. 

It  will  naturally,  and  very  juftly,  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
fome  at  leaft  of  our  Faculty,  who  are  fo  ready  to  try  experi- 
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ments  on  their  own  bodies,  would  be  very  apt,  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity,  to  try  fimilar  experiments  on  the  bodies  of 
their  patients.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  but  it  cannot  be  denied. 
All  I  can  fay  for  the  honour  of  my  profeffional  brethren  is, 
that  the  moil  refpedlable  of  them  have  always  reprobated  fuch 
conduct  as  feverely  as  the  reft  of  mankind  do.  Our  medical 
phrafe  of  reproach  and  contempt  for  it,  Corio  htimano  liidere^^ 
(to  play  with  the  human  hide),  abundantly  teftifies  in  what  abo- 
mination it  has  generally  been  held  by  our  Faculty  ;  audit  is  need- 
lefs  to  enter  into  particulars.  But  to  fhow  what  I  mean,  I  fhall 
mention  one  inftance,  which  may  perhaps  ftartle  fome  men  of 
weak  nerves,  and  little  ufed  to  fuch  things.  Some  of  the  medical 
profeffion,  out  of  pure  love  of  fcience,  and  without  the  leaft  ne- 
cefTity,  have  taken  finall-pox  matter  from  the  dead  body  of  one 
who  died  of  the  worft  kind  of  the  difeafe,  and  have  inoculated 
with  it.  A  dead  body,  half  putrid,  has  been  dug  out  of  the  grave 
where  it  had  lain  for  fome  days,  and  fmall-pox  matter  has  been 
taken  from  it  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

When  a  Phyfician,  purely  from  zeal  for  fcience,  tries  fuch  ex- 
periments on  his  patients,  he  furely  is  not  gu'iltlefs.  But  what 
{hould  we  think  of  one,  who,  without  any  fuch  burning  zeal  for 
fcience,  and  merely  for  value  received,  entered  into  a  contrail  with 
another  perfon  of  fuch  a  character,  who  perhaps  had  more  experi- 
ments to  try  than  patients  to  try  them  on,  and  agreed  to  try  o  n  his 
patients  all  the  experiments  which  the  other  fliould  propofe  to  him  ? 
Surely  the  abfurdity  and  nullity,  as  well  as  the  injuftice  of  fuch  a 
contradl,  muft  be  glaring.  It  is  impofTible  that  it  could  ever  be 
enforced  by  a  court  of  juftice,  or  even  pleaded  by  a  lawyer  ;  yet 
to  improve  fcience  of  every  kind  is  laudable,  efpecially  in  the  way 
of  experiment,  which  is  tlie  fureft  or  only  way  in  which  the  fci- 
ence of  nature  can  be  improved  :  And  it  is  peculiarly  merito- 
rious to  improve  the  fcience  and  the  art  of  phyfic,  becaufe  it  if> 
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immediately  benefickil  to  mankind,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  whom 
difeafe  hath  perhaps  in  a  moment  cut  ofF  from  the  number  of  the 
happy. 

What  then  could  vitiate  a  contra(5l  for  the  improvement  of  fa 
beneficial  a  fcience  in  that  way  ?  Plainly  tliis,  that  even  fo  great 
a  good  ought  not  to  be  purchafed  or  procured  by  the  violation  of 
*a  moral  duty.  It  is  right  for  a  Phyfician  to  improve  his  fcience  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  right  for  him  to  do  his  duly  to  his  pa- 
tients. As  foon  as  the  two  rights  are  fet  in  oppolition,  it  inftant- 
ly  appears,  beyond  difpute,  which  of  the  two  is  fubordinate,  and. 
vfhich  fupreme.  The  difference  in  point  of  force  or  authority  is. 
infinite  ;  the  two  claims  admit  of  no  comparifon  ;  the  one  may  be 
enforced  by  law,'  the  other  not ;  the  violation  of  the  one  right 
could  at  the  worft  be  matter  only  of  regret,  and  perhaps  of  difap« 
probation  ;  the  negle(fl  or  violation  of  the  other  might  juftly  be 
a  fubjecl  of  punifliment. 

I  trufl  it  will  not  appear  a  paradox  to  fay,  that  by  fuch  a  con- 
tra(5l  as  I  have  fuppofed,  in  which,  for  a  valuable  eonfideration  re- 
ceived, a  Phyfician  engaged  to  try  on  his  patients  all  the  experi- 
ments which  one  of  his  more  fcientific  and  lefs  pradlical  brethren 
propofed  to  him,  he  could  neither  in  confcience  be  expe<5led,  nor 
by  law  be  required  or  compelled,  to  do  any  thing  to  his  patients,, 
but  what  it  would  equally  have  been  his  duty  to  have  done  to 
them,  if  he  had  received  no  fuch  valuable  eonfideration,  and  if  no 
fuch  contrac^l  had  ever  been  made.  Whatever  wras  befh  for  his  pa- 
tients, it  was  his  indifpenfable  profefTional  duty  to  do  for  them. 
Whatever  v/as  bad,  or  unnecefTarily  dangerous  for  them,  it  was 
his  duty  not  to  do  ;  and  both  thefe  duties  were  with  him  fupreme 
and  indefeafibie. 

The  application  of  all  that  I  have  faid,  with  refped  to  the  duty 
.  of  caution  on  the  part  of  a  Phyfician  towards  his  patients,  is  fo  ob- 
vious, and  fo  eafy  to  the  correfpoading  duty  of  the  Managers  of 
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an  Ilofpital,  that  I  almofl  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  exprefs  it  in 
Vords. 

Whatever  it  is  the  duty  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons  to  do  to  their 
patients,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Managers  of  an  Hofpital  to  procure 
for  the  fick  poor  who  are  admitted  into  it. 

Whatever  it  is  the  duty  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons  not  to  do  to 
their  patients,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Managers  not  to  permit  in  their 
Hofpital. 

It  would  be  as  foohfli,  and  as  truly  a  moral  wrong,  on  the  part 
of  the  Managers,  to  forbid  and  prevent,  in  every  cale,  all  danger- 
ous operations,  all  dangerous  remedies,  all  experiments  or  trials  of 
new  remedies,  in  their  Hofpital,  as  it  would  be  for  Phyficians  and 
Surgeons  to  refolve  never  to  perform  fach  operations,  or  prefcribe 
fuch  remedies,  or  try  fuch  experiments.  It  is  equally  the  duty  of 
the  Managers  to  procure,  as  it  is  of  the  Phyficians  and  Surgeons 
to  do  whatever  is  bejl  for  the  patients.  Their  duties  are  co-extend- 
ed and  limited  exadlly  by  the  fame  confiderations. 

If  the  Managers,  out  of  their  abundant  and  very  laudable  zeal 
for  the  improvement  of  medical  fcience,  fhould  grant  a  formal 
permiffion  to  the  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  to  try  on  their  Hofpital 
patients  whatever  experiments  they  thought  requifite  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  however  unneceffary  and  dangerous  to  the  patients  on  whom 
they  were  tried,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thofe  vfho  gave,  and 
thofe  who  accepted  fuch  a  permiffion,  and  acfled  according  to  the 
tenor  of  it,  would  equally  be  guilty  of  a  high  mifdemeanour ;  the 
former  unquefhionably  guilty  of  a  breach  of  truft ;  the  latter 
guiky  of  a  breach  of  profelTional  duty  :  and  if  any  patients  chan- 
ced to  die  under  fuch  a  courfe  of  experiments,  which  I  prefume 
vyould  not  be  a  very  rare  occurrence,  I  fhrewdiy  fafpedl  botji:  the 
high-contracting  parties  would  be  guilty  of  culpable  homicide,  the 
one  as  principals,  the  other  as  acceffories  before  the  fact. 
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But  if  fiicii  an  unlimited  permiffion  to  make  experiments  on 
the  fick  in  the  Hofpital  were  granted  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tradl  with  the  medical  gentlemen,  in  confideration  of  a  good 
round  fum  of  money  paid  by  them  to  the  Managers,  the  atro- 
city of  fuch  a  contra(5l  would  preclude  all  controverlies  about  it. 
The  Managers  certainly  would  not  be  permitted  to  expofe  the  pa- 
tients to  fuch  a  danger. 

Is  it  not  equally  the  duty  of  the  Managers  to  preferve  the 
fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  from  every  other  danger  ?  Or  can  the 
moft  lively  imagination  conceive  any  kind  of  danger,  from 
which  it  would  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Managers,  if  it  were  in 
their  power ^  to  protect .  and  preferve  them  ? 

It  would  be  unreafonable  and  uncandid  to  fay,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  trying  a  new  Phyfician  or  Surgeon  with  them,  every 
two  months,  is  as  great  as  that  of  trying  a  new  remedy  ;  and 
that  to  truft  the  lives  of  the  patients  to  Phyficians  or  Surgeons, 
who  have  grown  old  without  acquiring  general  efteem,  or  con- 
fidence, or  employment,  would  be  as  dangerous  as  to  truft  them 
to  the  efficacy  of  remedies  which  had  been  introduced  into  prac- 
tice, and  after  a  long  trial  had  been  laid  allde  as  ufelefs  or  bad. 

Modeft  merit,  from  unfavourable  circumftances,  may  pine,  from 
youth  to  age,  in  obfcurity,  contempt,  and  poverty ;  and  a  young 
man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  application  may,  from  his  firft 
outfet  in  his  profefTion,  be  much  fuperior  even  to  his  own  mafter. 
But  it  would  be  ftill  more  unreafonable  and  uncandid,  and,  I 
fhould  think,  would  favour  fomewhat  of  infanity,  to  alfert  that 
the  want  of  experience,  and  the  want  of  public  efteem  and  con- 
fidence, afforded  any  prefumption  in  favour  of  a  Phyfician  or  Sur- 
geon, or  to  maintain  that  there  was  no  more  danger  to  the  patients 
entrufted  to  the  care  of  fuch  prad:itioners,  than  to  thofe  commit- 
ted to  the-care  of  men  of  ample  experience,  and  the  higheft  pro- 
fcffional  chara(5ler. 
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The  danger  in.  queftlon  mud,  no  doubt,  appear  more  or  lefs  for- 
midable to  different  perfons  ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  exa(5lly  meafured : 
but  it  is  unqueftionably  real^  and  it  is  great.  Be  it  greater  or  lefs, 
be  it  ten  to  one,  or  only  one  in  ten,  againft  the  lick,  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Managers  to  preferve  them  from  it. 

SECTION  VL 

Leaving  now  this  important  duty  of  caution  with  refpexfl  to 
.  the  fick,  which  is  evidently  common  to  the  Managers  and  to  the 
medical  attendants  of  an  hofpital,  and  equally  incumbent  on  both 
in  their  refpecStive  departments  of  doing  or  procuring ;  let  us  next 
confider  the  duty  of  Phyficians,  "  faithfully  to  do  all  things  con- 
"  ducive  to  the  health  of  the  bodies  of  tlie  fick,"  and  the  clofe  af^ 
finity  between  it  and  the  correfponding  duty  of  the  Managers  of 
an  hofpital,  '  to  do  every  thing  that  may  bejl  conduce  to  the  chari- 
"  table  end  and  purpofe"  of  their  inflitution ;  and,  above  all,  to 
procure  for  the  fick  in  the  hofpital  the  hejl  afhftance  which  medi- 
cal men  can  give  them. 

Both  thefe  duties  are  fo  plain  and  obvious,  fo  near  akin,  fo  evi- 
dently indifpenfable  and  co-extended  ;  and,  if  in  ftri6l  propriety 
they  may  be  faid  to  be  limited,  fo  manifeftly  limited  only  by  the 
imperfe6l  knowledge  and  power  of  thofe  who  ought  to  difchargc 
them,  that  little  difcuflion  or  illuftration  of  them  can  be  required. 
Though  I  ^ruft  it  is  not  neceffary,  yet  as  I  fhould  be  forry,  even 
for  a  moment,  to  be  mifunderftood  on  fo  delicate  a  point,  I  think 
it  right  to  premife,  that,  in  reafoning  about  what  is  good  or  bady 
heji  or  worjiy  in  refped:  of  medical  affiftance,  I  mean  only  what  is 
more  or  lefs  good,  mojl  or  leajl  good.  I  muft  not  be  underflood  to 
fuppofe,  or  inhnuate,  that  any  medical  affiftance  is  poji-tively  bad^  as 
being  worfe  than  7ione ;  fo  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
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patients  not  to  have  had  it,  but  to  have  remained  without  the  help 
of  fuch  phyfic,  or  phylicians,  or  furgeons. 

Such  a  notion  is  too  ilUberal,  too  unjuft,  and  too  grofsly  abfurd, 
even  for  a  farce. 

I  am  not  to  confider  the  duty  of  a  Phylician  to  abftain  from  giv- 
ing his  patient  vrhat  he  knows  will  hurt  or  kill  him ;  which  would 
be  little  lefs  than  an  attempt  to  commit  vv^ilful  murder ;  nor  am  I 
to  confider  the  duty  of  the  Managers  of  an  hofpital  not  to  employ 
fuch  murderous  phyficians  in  it,  or  furgeons  fo  unlkilful,  that  it 
would'  be  better  for  a  poor  man  to  remain  unafTifted  with  a  fpread- 
ing  ulcer  or  a  dangerous  wound  undrelTed,  or  a  broken  leg  unfet, 
than  to  come  under  their  care.  In  the  very  notion  of  medical  or 
chirurgical  ojfijlance^  I  conceive  there  is  implied  the  expedlation  and 
chance  of  fome  good.  Accuflomed,  as  we  are  in  this  country,  to  a 
great  deal  of  that  kind  of  affiftance,  whenever  we  need  it,  we  fhould 
think  the  total  want  of  it  a  moft  grievous  evil ;  we  Ihould  confider 
that  very  fmall  fliare  of  it  which  we  could  get  in  fome  other  coun- 
tries, nay,  in  fome  parts  of  our  own,  as  fomething  very  bad. 

The  goodnefs  or  badnefs  therefore  which  I  am  to  confider,  are 
only  different  degrees  of  goodnefs  ;  but  the  difference  may  be  very 
great ;  and  that  is  bad  which  is  lefs  good  than  what  we  know  may 
be  obtained,  either  in  point  of  medicines,  or  of  medical  and  chirur- 
gical  attendants. 

If,  in  one  night,  all  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh  were  removed  to 
a  better  world,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  all  arrive  in  due 
time,  their  fenior  apprentices  (of  four  or  five  years  flanding)  might 
juftly  be  efleemed  the  beft  chirurgical  affiflance  in  this  city.  If 
they  were  removed  in  the  fame  way  the  next  night,  the  junior  ap- 
prentices, of  one,  two,  or  three  years  flanding,  would  be  the  beft  af- 
fiflance of  that  kind  ;  and  it  would  be  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Hofpital  to  get  the  affiflance  of  fuch  apprentices, 
whether  older  or  younger,  for  the  fick  poor  in  the  Surgeons  de- 
partment, 
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partment,  till  fuch  time  as  better  affiflance,  I  mean  the  attendance  ' 
of  more  Ikilful  and  experienced  Surgeons,  could  be  obtained  for 
them.  The  mere  want  of  medical  affiflance  is  in  many  cafes  fo 
bad,  as  to  imply,  almoft  certainly,  very  pernicious,  if  not  fatal  con- 
fequences.  In  fuch  cafes,  to  with-hold  it  voluntarily,  would  be  al- 
moft as  criminal,  as  to  fuffer  a  wretch  to  perifli,  by  with-holding 
food  from  him.  To  procure  it  in  fome  meafure,  but  lefs  good  than  - 
might  be  procured,  is  an  approach  to  that  evil  to  the  fick,  or  a  de- 
gree of  it ;  implying  fome  degree  of  the  fame  criminality  in  thofe 
who  do  fo. 

For  example,  if  the  Managers  were,  without  fuch  a  neceffity  as  I 
have  ftated,  to  commit  the  fick  poor  in  the  Surgeons  Wards  to  the 
care  of  the  youngeft  apprentices  of  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  in- 
ftead  of  their  mafters,  (which  I  prefume  they  might  by  law  be 
prevented  from  doing)  ;  the  abfurdity,  and  even  the  atrocity,  of 
i  fuch  a  proceeding  would  be  glaring. 

Yet  circumftances  may  eafily  be  conceived,  in  which  any  of  us 
would  be  happy  to  get  the  affiftance  of  fuch  apprentices,  for  ourfelves 
or  for  our  beft  friends.  If  any  of  us  in  a  remote  country,  or  diftant 
part  of  our  own,  far  from  better  help,  had  fallen  among  thieves, 
or  been  thrown  from  our  horfes,  and  been  left  at  the  way-fide  fore-.- 
ly  wounded,  with  broken  limbs,  and  likely  to  bleed  to  death  ;  the 
arrival  and  profeffional  help  of  even  a  very  young  furgeon's  appren- 
tice would  be  to  us  as  great  a  bleffing  as  that  of  the  good  Samari* 
tan  was  to  the  wretched  Jew.  But  none  of  us  would  be  fo  mad 
as  to  prefer  fuch  help  to  that  of  the  boy's  mafter,  if  we  had  our 
choice. 

In  the  greateft,  moft  ancient,  and  moft  eivilifed  empire  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  an  empire  that  was  great,  populous,  and  highly 
eivilifed,  2000  years  ago,  when  this  country  was  as  favage  as 
New  Zealand  i-s  at  prefent,  no  fuch  good  medical  aid  can  be  ob- 
tained among  the  people  of  it,  as  a  fmart  boy  of  iixteen,  who  had 
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been  but  twelve  months  apprentice  to  a  good  and  well  employed 
Edinburgh  Surgeon  might  reafonably  be  expedled  to  afford. 

If  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  abfohite  m.onarch  of  333  millions 
of  people,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  all  Europe  contains,  were 
attacked  with  a  pleurify,  or  got  his  leg  broken,  it  would  be  happy 
for  him  to  get  fuch  a  boy  for  his  firft  phyfician,  and  Serjeant-fur- 
geon.  The  boy  (if  he  had  feen  his  mailer's  pra(5lice  in  but  one  or 
two  fimilar  cafes)  would  certainly  know  how  to  fet  his  Imperial 
Majefty's  leg,  and  would  probably  cure  him  of  his  pleurify  ;  which 
none  of  his  own  fubjecffes  could  do.  According  to  the  information 
which  I  have  received  from  the  late  Dr  Gillan,  a  Phyfician  of  this 
country,  who  was  at  Pekin  and  all  through  China  with  the  Britifli 
embaffy,  in  that  vaft  empire,  they  neither  know  the  ufe  of  blood- 
letting, nor  the  way  to  fet  a  broken  bone. 

What  I  thus  have  flated  explicitly,  with  refpedl  to  the  apprentices 
of  furgeons,  is  applicable  ftill  more  ftrongly  to  all  the  mafler-fur- 
geons.  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  this  City  : 
none  of  whom,  after  fo  full  an  explanation  on  my  part,  can  mif- 
underftand  me,  when  I  have  occafion  to  confider  the  goodnefs  or 
badnefs  of  their  affiftance  to  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  as  de- 
pending on  the  mode  of  their  attendance  in  it. 


The  duty  and  obligation  of  a  Phyfician,  "  faithfully  to  do  all 
"  things  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  bodies  of  his  patients," 
is  fo  explicit,  complete,  and  indefeafible,  that  it  can  neither  be  en- 
forced, nor  reflrained,  nor  fet  afide,  by  any  contract  whatever. 

For  example,  if  a  Phyfician  really  believes  that  Dr  James's  pow- 
der is  the  befl  medicine,  and  fully  adequate,  for  the  cure  of  con- 
tinued fevers,  Godbold's  vegetable  balfam,  the  befl  for  curing 
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confumptions,  and  Leake's  juftly  famous  pill,  the  beft  for  curing 
the  pox  J  it  is  unqueftionably  his  duty  to  prefcribe  thofe  medicines, 
and  no  others,  in  the  feveral  difeafes  refpedtively  for  which  he 
thinks  them  beft. 

If  he  were  a  ProfefTor  or  Public  Teacher  of  Medicine,  it  would  be 
equally  his  indifpenfable  duty  to  recommend  them  very  ftrongly 
to  his  pupils,  and  to  advife  them  to  employ  thofe  medicines  uni- 
verfally  in  preference  to  all  others,  in  thofe  feveral  difeafes. 

If  the  proprietors  (patentees)  of  thofe  medicines,  hearing  of  the 
Doctor's  favourable  opinion  of  them,  and  eager  to  make  the  moll 
of  it,  fhould  enter  into  a  contrad:  with  him,  giving  him  a  good 
round  fum,  fuppofe  L.  looo  for  each  drug,  on  condition  that  he 
fhould  on  all  occalions  in  his  pradlice  prefcribe  them,  and  in  his 
difcourfe  and  le(5lures  recommend  them,  as  the  beft  for  thofe  dif- 
eafes refpec5lively;  it  is  plain  that  his  condu6t  ought  to  be  juft  the 
fame  after,  as  it  had  been  before,  fuch  a  contracfl  was  made. 
If  he  fhould  even  tire  of  his  contrad:,  difliking  any  kind  of  re- 
ftraint  on  his  converfation  and  pra6lice ;  ftill  he  could  not  honeftly 
with  refpe(5t  to  his  patients  and  his  pupils,  independently  of  any 
regard  to  his  contrail,  adl  or  fpeak  otherwife  with  refped:  to  thofe 
medicines. — I  can  well  conceive  that  the  Cenfors  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians  might  take  notice  of  him  and  his  contra(5l,  and 
that  he  might  be  unanimoully  expelled  the  College  for  his  illiberal 
condudl,  wliich  would  undoubtedly  be  thought  a  very  fliameful 
and  dangerous  example. 

But  even  if  this  were  done  to  him,  I  can  fee  no  ground,  in  law 
or  equity,  on  which  he  could  claim  to  have  his  contra£t  reduced  : 
for  he  could  not  even  pretend  that  there  was  any  thing  in  it  con- 
trary to  law,  or  gofpel,  or  natural  juftice,  or  his  own  profefTional 
duty,  or  the  rights  or  the  intereft  of  his  patients,  or  of  his  pupils  ; 
provided  always  that  he  ftill  continued  to  believe  bona  jide  that 
thofe  drugs  were  the  beft  remedies  for  the  difeafes  in  which  he  re- 
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eoiixmerided  thena.  In  this  cafe,  if  he  did  not  recommend  them, 
he  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  truft  to  his  patients  and  Ms 
pupils,  as  well  as  of  a  breach  of  contradl  with  the  patentees.  Thefe 
laft,  T  conceive,  would  have  a  good  action  againft  him  for  his  con- 
dua:. 

But  the  cafe  furely  would  be  widely  different  with  him,  from 
the  mometiit  that  he  became  convinced  that  thofe  drugs  were  not 
good  remedies,  or  even  that  they  were  not  the  hejl  remedies,  for  the 
4ifeafes  in  which  by  his  contra(ft  he  was  bound  to  reconmiend 
them.  From  that  moment  it  becomes  liis  indifpenfable  duty  7iot 
to  recommend  ihem^  and  to  recommend  thofe  other  medicines 
which  he.  has  found  or  believes  to  be  better  than  them. 

If,  in  compliance  with  his  contract,  and  againft  his  better  know- 
ledge, and  his  confcience,  he  fhould  truft  the  cure  of  a  patient 
labouring  under  the  fafliionable  diftemper  to  Leake's  juftly  famous 
pill,  avowedly  knowing  of  a  better  cure  for  that  difeafe,  and  if  the 
patient  fhould  lofe  his  nofe  by  virtue  of  fuch  a  contra(5l,  he  would 
certainly  have  a  good  adlion  againft  his  Do<5tor  for  the  vakie  of  his 
nofe. 

If,  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  equally  knowing  that  lie  was  not 
doing .  what  was  beft  for  his  patient,  he  fliould  truft  the  cure  of  a 
man  in  a  fever  to  James's  powder,  negl(i(fl:ing  the  other  and  better 
means  of  cure  which  had  become  known  to  him,  and  that  patient 
Ihould  die  ;  I  fufpe(5l  the  Dodlor  would  be  guilty  of  culpable  ho- 
micide. 

To  fuppofe  that  his  contradl  could  be  enforced  by  law,  is  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he  could  be  compelled  by  law  to  do  that  which  he  would 
be  puniflied  by  law  for  doing.  I  prefume  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  contrail  would  be  declared  iniquitous,  and  that  he  would 
be  compelled  by  law  to  refund  the  money  he  had  taken  on  a  con- 
dition which  he  could  not  fulfil  without  committing  a  crime. 

The 
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The  application  of  this  to  the  cafe  of  the  Managers  of  the  In- 
firmary and  their  contracl  with  the  Colkge  of  Surgeons,  refpevfting^ 
their  mode  of  attending  in  it  by  rotation  indifcriminately,  is  plain 
.  and  obvious ;  and  the  conclufion  with  refpe^fl  to  the  abfurdity, 
the  nullity  and  the  criminality  of  fuch  a  contra(5l,  muft,  I  think,  be 
irrefiilible. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  are  the  Patentees  of  Surgery  in  this  City. 
By  their  charter,  they  have  the  exclufive  right  of  vending  that 
valuable  and  really  indifpenfable  commodity  to  the  iiiliabitants  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  Infirmary  evidently  had,  and  ever  muft  have,  occafion  for  a 
large  fhare  of  it.  The  Surgeons  might  furnifli  it  to  the  Infirmary 
in  different  ways,  and  on  different  terms,  more  or  lefs  favourable 
to  the  Hofpital,  either  with  refped;  to  its  pecuniary  intereil,  or  with 
refpe(Sl  to  the  benefit  of  the  fick  poor  admitted  into  it. 

For  example,  they  might  either  have  offered  their  fervices  in  the 
Hofpital  without  fee  or  reward,  as  the  College  of  Phyficians  did 
for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  or  they  might  (mofl  juftly  and  rea- 
fonably)  have  required  an  adequate  pecuniary  recompence  for  their 
attendance  in  the  Hofpital,  as  has  been  given  for  near  fifty  years  to 
the  two  ordinary  Phyficians  of  it.  They  might  all  of  them  have 
offered  to  ferve  in  the  Hofpital  by  rotation  for  one  or  two  months 
at  a  time  :  or  all,  or  any  number  of  them  thar  chofe,  might  have 
offered  to  ferve  permanently,  either  gratuitoufly  or  for  a  proper 
falary,  leaving  the  choice  of  the  individuals  felecled  from  their  num- 
ber to  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary. 

In  fuch  circumflances,  it  would  clearly  have  been  a  duty  of  the 
Managers,  as  Truftees  of  the  funds  of  the  Hofpital,  to  have  made 
a  prudent  and  economical  bargain  with  them  ;  as  favourable  to  the 
pecuniary  intereft  of  the  Infirmary  as  they  could  make  it  confiflent- 
ly  with  the  more  important  intereft  of  the  fick. 

But 
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But  it  would  have  been  an  infinitely  fuperior  and  indefeafible 
duty  of  the  Managers  to  provide  for  the  poor  patients  in  the  Sur- 
geons Wards  the  beft  Chirurgical  affiflance  which  they  could  get  for 
them  ;  whether  this  was  by  the  permanent  appointment  of  a  few  or- 
dinary Surgeons  to  the  Hofpital,  or  by  permitting  all  the  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh  to  attend  in  the  Infirmary  by  rotation. 

Suppofing  now,  what  is  not  ftri6lly  true,  but  much  more  fa- 
vourable to  both  parties  (Managers  and  Surgeons)  than  what  really 
is  true,  that  they  believed  bojia  Jide  that  the  attendance  of  all  the 
Surgeons  by  rotation  was  beft  for  the  patients  under  their  care  ;  jufl 
as  my  Dodlor  is  ftated  to  have  believed  that  three  famous  Patent 
Medicines  were  beft  for  the  cure  of  three  very  common  difeafes  ; 
it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Managers,  if  they  could,  to  get 
all  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  to  attend  in  that  manner  :  whether 
they  had  made  any  contrad:  with  them,  or  got  L.  500  from  them, 
or  got  them  to  give  up  their  rival  hofpital  or  not.  , 

But  this  duty  could  continue  only  till  they  became  convinced  that 
fuch  a  mode  of  attendance  was  not  the  beji^  or  that  it  was  (com- 
paratively) very  had  for  the  patients.  From  that  hour  it  would  be- 
come their  fupreme  and  indefeafible  duty  to  procure  for  the  pa- 
tients, if  they  could  procure  it,  the  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  in 
the  moft  advantageous  manner :  juft  as  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a 
Phyfician  to  ufe  the  medicines  which  he  found  the  bejl^  and  not  to 
ufe  thofe  which  he  found  were  not  the  bejl^  in  the  exercife  of  his  pro- 
feilion ;  though  at  one  time  he  had  firmly  believed  the  >  latter  to 
be  the  beft. 

That  a  Phyfician  could  not  lawfully  make,  or  honeftly  fulfil, 
fuch  a  contra(5l  as  would  reftrain  him  from  doing  what  was 
right,  or  beft  for  his  patients,  and  that  he  could  never  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  adhere  to  fuch  a  contradl,  is  furely  felf-evident. 
It  muft  be  equally  fo  with  refpedl  to  the  Managers  and  their  duty 
and  their  contrad  with  the  Surgeons,  unlefs  fome  eflential  differ- 
ence 
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ence  between  their  duty  and  that  of  Phyiicians,  of  which  difference 
at  prefent  I  can  form  no  notion,  fliall  be  pointed  out. 

But  with  all  due  refpe(5l  to  our  predeceffors  in  this  tmft,  and  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  who,  more 
than  fixty  years  ago,  made  that  contra6l,  all  of  whom  have  long 
fince  been  in  another,  and  I  hope  a  better  world,  after  fufficient- 
ly  repenting  of  the  wrong  which  they  did  in  this,  I  mnft  take  the 
Hberty  to  fay,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  contracl  in  queftion  was 
ftri(flly  a  bofia fide  tranfadlion  on  either  fide. 

I  mean  that  both  parties  knew  perfedly  that  they  were  doing 
fomething  which  was  not  hefi  for  the  fick  poor  ;  which  was  phyfi- 
cally  and  morally  wrong  with  refpedl  to  them,  though  advanta- 
geous in  point  of  pecuniary  intereft  to  the  Hofpital,  and  perhaps 
advantageous,  in  the  fame  refpedl,  and  at  any  rate  gratifying,  to 
the  Incorporation  of  Surgeons  as  a  body,  and  to  the  majority  of 
them  as  individuals. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  tranfad:ion  eftabliihes  this  opinion  of  it 
beyond  all  difpute. 

As  to  the  Surgeons,  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  any  one  of 
them  was  fo  ftupid,  or  fo  ignorant  of  his  own  profefTion,  as  not  to 
know,  that  a  few  furgeons  conftantly  attending  in  a  great  hofpital 
would  become  more  fkilful,  more  expert  and  dexterous  operators, 
and,  in  every  refpedl,  better  pra6litioners,  than  ten  times  their  num- 
ber would  be  who  attended  by  rotation  for  a  month  or  two  at  a 
time,  once  in  two,  or  three,  or  four  years.  But  their  avawed  mo- 
tive, "  to  prefer ve  ane  equality  among  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh^^  pre- 
cludes all  controverfy  about  their  fliare  in  the  demerit  of  the  tranf- 
a6tion. 

As  to  the  Managers,  their  original  condu<5l  in  appointing  per- 
manently a  few  Surgeons  to  the  Hofpital,  tue  fentiments  which, 
but  the  year  before  they  made  that  contract  with  the  Surgeons, 
they  had  expreffed  relatively  to  the  attendance  of  all  the  Phyfi- 
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clans  by  rotation ;  above  all,  the  coniiderations  by  which  they 
were  prevailed  on  •  to  make  that  contra6l  with  the  Surgeons  ;  not 
any  clear  and  fatisfa^flory  arguments  to  convince  them  that  what 
they  had  originally  thought  bad  would  really  be  good  for  the  pa- 
tients, but  500  Sterling  pounds  paid  them  down,  and  the  Surgeons 
giving  up  their  own  hofpital,  which  was  a  rival,  and  was  likely  to 
intercept  many  charitable  contributions  that  otherwife  might  have 
come  to  this  Infirmary  : — All  thefe  things  too  plainly  teftify  that  - 
the  Managers  knew  well  that  what  they  were  doing  was  uoroiig 
with  refpe(fi:  to  the  patients. 

That  fum  of  money  received  from  the  Surgeons,  and  the  condud: 
of  thefe  in  giving  up  their  own  rival  hofpital,  fo  as  to  allow  more 
money  to  come  to  this,  I  humbly  conceive,  were  fomewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  Bribe  ;  whether  logice  a  Bribe,  or  only  a  Gratifica- 
tion, I  am  not  cafuift  enough  to  determine;  nor  is  it  a  queftion 
of  any  importance. 

A  Bribe  is  good  broad  Englifh,  for  "  a  reward  given  to  per- 
"  vert  the  judgment 

In  the  cafe  in  queftion,  the  judgment  of  the  Managers,  as  fliewn 
indifputably  by  their  fubfequent  conduct,  was  perverted  by  the  re-^ 
"ward  given  to  them  by  the  Surgeons.  There  was  money  given  by 
one  party,  and  received  by  another^  in  a  tranfacftion,  for  doing  wliat 
both  of  them  knew  to  be  wrong  to  a  third  party. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  corporation  may  be  bribed^  that  is, 
may  have  its  judgment  and  condudl  perverted  by  a  reward  given 
to  it,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  as  certainly  and  effecflually,  as  the 
individuals  who  compofe  it  can  be  perfonally. 

If  a  rich  man,  in  order  to  obtain  for  himfelf  a  feat  in  Parliament, 
fliould  give  to  the  corporation  of  a  borough  lefs  rotten  than  fome 
are  faid  to  be,  L.  10,000,  not  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  indivi- 
dual members  of  it,  but  deftined  folely  for  the  pious  and  charitable 

purpofes 

*  See  Johnfon's  Didionary,  word  Bribe. 
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purpofes  of  building  a  church  and  endowing  an  hofpital,  on  the 
exprefs  condition  ftipulated  even  in  a  formal  contra£l^  that  the  corpo- 
ration Ihould  eledl  him  their  reprefentative,  under  a  heavy  penalty 
in  cafe  of  failure ;  and  if  the  corporation  fhould  ele6l  him  accord- 
ingly, and  if  his  election  were  contefted,  and  the  contrail  between 
him  and  his  borough,  or  even  complete  evidence  that  fuch  a  bar- 
gain had  been  made  between  them,  came  into  the  hands  of  his  ad- 
verfary's  counfel  before  a  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
furely  any  lawyer  muft;  be  a  very  ftupid  fellow,  not  worth  the  va- 
lue of  one  curl  of  his  own  wig,  if  he  could  not  find  hr'ihe  enough 
in  the  tranfa(5lion  to  vitiate  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  elecSlion, 
perhaps  even  to  disfranchife  the  borough. 

If  the  L.  500  given  by  the  Surgeons  to  the  Managers,  as  a  cor- 
poration, and  truftees  of  the  funds  of  the  Infirmary,  had  been  di- 
vided into  fmaller  fums  by  the  donors,  and  by  them  diftributed 
among  the  Managers  individually  for  their  own  private  ufe  and 
profit,  it  would  have  been  complete  and  arrant  bribery  of  the  com- 
mon kind ;  fuch  bribery,  I  conceive,  as  never  could  have  been 
avowed,  and  fuch  as,  if  it  had  ever  come  to  light,  would  have  vi- 
tiated the  tranfa<flion,  made  the  contra(5l  null,  and  fubjeifted  to 
punilhment,  at  leaft  to  cenfure  and  difmilTal  from  the  office  of  Ma- 
nager, all  who  had  taken  the  money,  or  been  bribed. 

They  were  all  equally  bribed^  but  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
-  when  they  took  the  fame  fum  of  money  on  the  fame  bafe  con- 
dition ;  though  they  took  it  for  the  profit  of  the  Hofpital  j  un- 
lefs  it  can  be  eftablifhed,  that  it  was  a  fair  and  open  fale  of  the 
privilege  of  attending  in  the  Hofpital  ;  implying,  that  the  Ma-, 
nagers  had  the  power  and  the  right  to  fell  that  privilege,  with- 
out regard  to  what  was  good  for  the  patients. 

If  they  had  a  right  to  fell  it,  or  difpofe  of  it  for  ever,  with-, 
out  any  reflraint  from  the  confideration  of  what  was  good  or 
bad  for  the  patients,  a  fortiori  they  muft  have  had  a  right  to 
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1st  it  for  tliree,  or  feveii,  or  nineteen  years,  or  any  term  that 
might  be  agreed  on. 

They  muft  have  had  a  right  to  advertife  it  in  the  newfpapers 
to  be  fold  or  let  to  the  highefl  bidder ;  juft  as  the  Magiftrates 
of  Edinburgh,  truftees  for  the  common  good  of  the  city,  adver- 
tife to  fell  or  let,  for  a  certain  term,  the  dung  of  the  ftreets. 

They  muft  have  had  a  right  (if  they  were  in  law  and  faA 
entitled  to  difregard  the  good  of  the  patients,  and  to  do  what 
was  not  bejl  for  them)  to  declare  in  their  advertifement  that  their 
chief  objedl  was  to  get  money  for  the  Hofpital,  and  that  they 
fhould  not  require  the  attendance  in  it  to  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  moft  favourable  to  the  patients,  but  fhould  allow  it  to  be 
done  in  the  way  moft  agreeable  to  the  purchafers  or  lelTees  ; 
and  to  have  ufed  this  as  an  argument  to  get  a  greater  price  for  the 
commodity  which  they  ^  brought  to  market,  or  a  higher  rent  for 
tliat  part  of  their  eftate  which  they  wiflied  to  let. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  predeeelTors  in  this  truft  ever  thought,, 
any  more  than  w^e  do,  that  they  had,  or  could  have,  fuch  abomi- 
nable rights  ;  nor  confequently  can  I  think  them  altogether  blame- 
lefs  in  that  tranfacftion  with  the  Surgeons. 

It  is  efTential  to  our  caufe  in  general,  as  well  as  to  my  argument 
in  particular,  that  thefe  tilings  be  ftated  fairly^  and  of  courfe 
Jlronglyy  and  that  they  be  kept  fteadily  in  view  ;  but  I  have  no 
mind  to  forfeit  my  own  credit  in  point  of  probity  and  under- 
ftanding,  by  mijuftly  and  unneceflarily  imputing  guilt  to  a  fet  of 
men  of  the  higheft  worth  and  public  fpirit,  to  whom,  even  for 
their  exertions  in  the  management  of  this  Hofpital,  their  coun- 
try owes  infinite  obligations. 

Though  their  bargain  with  the  Surgeons  was  efFentially  wrong, 
and  never  can  be  juftified  or  made  right,  they  had  a  ftrong  excufe 
for  what  they  did.  Their  motive  was  pure  and  honourable.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  going  too  far  to  fay,  that  their  honeft  zeal  for  the 
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eftablilliinent  of  this  Hofpltal,  that  is,  for  the  good  of  the  fick 
poor  in  general,  betrayed  them  into  that  error.  Like  the  rafli 
-oath  of  Uncle  Toby,  in  behalf  of  the  dying  Le  Fevre,  it  was  a  fin  of 
which  no  man  could  be  afhamed,  and  of  which  few  would  have 
virtue  enough  to  be  guilty.  We  may  truft  that  it  fhared  the  fate 
of  his  oath  ;  that  "  the  informing  Angel  bluflied  as  he  gave  it  in  ; 
^*  and  the  recording  Angel  let  fall  a  tear  upon  the  fpot,  and  wafh- 
"  ed  it  out  for  ever." 

They  faw  no  other  means  of  accomplifhing  the  eftablifhment  of 
this  Hofpital,  but  by  confenting  to  that  condition  which  the  Sur- 
geons required.  Their  error  and  their  wrong,  the  confequences  of 
which  have  been  fo  feverely  felt  for  fixty  years,  confifled  in  this, 
that  in  order  to  do  good  to  the  fick  poor  in  general,  they  did  evil 
to  thofe  fick  poor  who  came  under  the  care  of  the  Surgeons,  in  this 
Infirmary. 

Even  in  this  refpedl  they  had  another  fl:rong  excufe  or  allevia- 
tion. Though  they  knew  that  it  was  an  evil,  as  appears  by  their 
previous  condudl  in  the  feledion  and  permanent  appointment  of 
a  few  Surgeons,  and  by  their  conducfl  at  that  very  time,  and  af- 
terwards, with  refpe6l  to  the  Phyficians,  they  did  not  know  how 
great  an  evil  they  were  doing.  They  could  not  forefee  that  the 
number  of  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  would  increafe  as  it  has 
done,  nor  could  they  ever  fuppofe  that  four  fifths  of  the  fenior 
Surgeons  fliould  withdraw  from  the  Hofpital-duty,  and  leave  the 
care  of  the  patients  in  it  to  their  junior  brethren  in  rotation. 

But  whatever  excufe  we  may  find  for  our  predeceflbrs  in  this 
trufl,  whatever  praife  we  may  give  to  their  pure  and  honourable 
motives,  we  muft  remember  that  the  evil  done  to  the  fick  poor, 
who  needed  the  care  of  Surgeons  in  this  Infirmary,  has  been  for 
fixty  years,  and  is  at  prefent,  and  unlefs  that  contracfl  be  annulled, 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  Hofpital  lafi:s,  juft  as  great  as  if  the 
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fame  bargain  had  been  made  for  the  moft  difhonourable  mo- 
tives. 

Sure  I  am,  that  if  the  prefent  contrail  with  the  Surgeons  were 
once  reduced,  or  given  up,  as  I  truft  it  foon  will  be  ;  and  if  the 
Managers,  knowing  what  they  now  do,  were  for  10,000  guineas 
to  make  fuch  another  contrail  with  them,  or  with  the  Phyficians- ; 
tliofe  10,000  pieces  of  gold  would  be  as  arrant  a  bribe  as  the 
thirty  pieces  of  filver  given  to  Judas  Ifcariot  for  betraying  his 
Mafter.  And  if  any  of  our  number,  knowing  what  we  all  do  of 
the  evil  that  muft  neceffarily  refult  from  it,  ihould  put  their 
names  to  fuch  a  contrail:,  they  would  be  perfedlly  entitled  to  go 
away,  and  do  as  Judas  did,  when  his  confcience  frnote  him  for 
the  evil  which  he  had  committed. 

Can  we  then  be  guiltlefs,  if  we  knowingly  and  willingly  allow 
that  cruel  evil  to  continue,  which  to  do  would  be  fo  great  a  wrong  ? 

Such  are  the  illujlrations ^  for,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  they  are  not  proofs, 
which,  by  making  us  attend  to  it  carefully  in  different  points  of 
view,  and  coniider  it  in  its  various  relations,  appear  to  me  fufficient 
to  ejiablijh^  as  a  f elf -evident  truth ^  the  greater  propofition  of  our  fyilo- 
gifm,  or  the  law  in  our  cafe:  (as  ftated  page  123,  and  129,  130). 

If  I  have  fucceeded  in  fhewing  that  there  is  a  certain  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  towards  the  patients  in  it, 
and  in  explaining  the  nature,  extent,  and  importance  of  that  duty ; 
which  things  are  not  generally  underftood,  but  which  I,  a  Phyfician, 
accuflomed  frequently,  during  the  laft  three  and  twenty  years  of 
my  life,  to  pra6life  in  an  hofpital,  have  means  of  knowing  better 
than  lawyers,  to  whom  the  fubjedl  is  new  and  uninterefting  ;  I  con- 
ceive, that,  even  by  force  of  illuf  ration,  I  have  made  good  my  point.. 
If  there  be  fuch  a  duty  as  I  have  ftated,  every  contrail  requiring  or 
implying  the  violation  or  negledl  of  it  muft  of  courfe  be  reduced, 
as  not  only  null  and  void,  but  in.  fome  meafure  criminal  in  both 
the  contrading  parties. 

We 
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We  all  have  been  taught,  and  have  uniformly  through  life  be- 
lieved, that  laws,  from  the  ten  commandments  down  to  our  own 
time,  are  made  and  executed  to  enforce  our  various  duties ;  never 
to  fandlion  or  compel  the  violation  of  any  of  them. 

No  body  furely  can  believe  that  any  perfon  can  either  voluntarily, 
ex  mero  motu^  or  by  contradl  for  a  valuable  confideration  received, 
efFe(5i:ually  and  legally  renounce  or  violate  his  duty  as  a  Chriftian,  a 
fubjecfb,  a  foldier,  a  hufband,  a  father,  or  a  fon ;  for  this  reafon^ 
among  others,  that  whatever  is  the  duty  of  one  party  is  the  right  of 
another,  who  confequently  mufh  be  injured  by  fuch  a  tranfadlion. 

SECTION  VII. 

•  I F,  in  the  courfe  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  for  the  fatisfacflion  of 
any  individuals  more  ftridl  and  captious  than  candid  in  their  rea- 
fonings,  a  complete  logical  proof  of  our  greater  proportion  fhall  be 
required,  it  may  be  given.  For,  though  in  general,  and  in  all  fair 
reafoning,  it  is  needlefs,  and  though  it  is  often  difficult,  it  is  not  al- 
ways impolTible  to  demonjlrate^  or  prove  in  the  moft  perfedl  mannerj, 
a  felf-evident  truth. 

In  many  cafes,  and  in  ours  moft  obvioufly,  this  may  be  eafily 
done,  by  what  is  called  in  logic  a  deduction  to  an  ahfurdity  ;  and  what 
is  well  known  in  legal  arguments  of  the  ftridleft  kind,  by  the 
phrafe,  putting  a  cafe. 

This  mode  of  reafoning  confifts  in  the  fimple  and  eafy  expedient 
of  alTuming  as  a  truth,  and  as  the  greater  propofition  of  a  fyllogifm, 
tlie  diredl  contrary  of  what  we  wifh  to  prove,  and  from  that^  and 
fome  arbitrary  fuppofition,  or  imaginary  cafe  ftated,  as  the  tefs  pro- 
pofition of  the  fyllogifm,  deducing  a  fair  conclufion,  which  muft 
be  true,  if  the  firft  or  greater  propofition  be  true;  but  yet  is  fo 
grofsly,  or  perhaps  ridiculoufly  falfe  or  abfurd,  that  no  perfon  caix 
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"believe  it,  or  meet  with  any  credit,  either  in  fcience,  or  in  a  Court 
of  Juftice,  if  he  fhould  pretend  to  beUeve  it.  This  is  held  to  be 
complete  proof  that  the  aflumed  principle  is  falfe,  and  that  the  di- 
re(5l  contrary  of  it  is  true ;  for  it  is  eftabliflied  in  logic,  and  admit- 
ted in  law,  (becaufe  it  cannot  be  denied),  that  every  propofition 
inujl  he  either  true  or  falfe ;  and  confequently,  that  every  propofition 
dire(5lly  contradidiory  to  one  that  is  fafe^  mufl  be  true. 

Some  of  the  illuf  rations  which  I  have  given  in  proof  of  our  greater 
propofition,  approach  very  near  to  fuch  dedudlions  to  abfurdities 
from  the  contradidlory  propofition.  But  I  fhall  now  give  fome 
more  ftrift  dedudlions  from  it  to  abfurdities  more  grofs  and  pal- 
pable, and  withal  of  fuch  a  kind  that  they  may  well  ferve  another 
and  a  very  important  purpofe ;  namely,  to  ftiew  that  the  hadnefs  of 
a  particular  mode  of  attendance  of  the  furgeons  in  an  hofpital  may 
be  perfectly  known,  and  proved  by  competent  teftimony,  if  this* 
fhall  be  required,  without  any  occafion  for  the  indelicate,  illiberal, 
and  cruel  procedure  of  fcrutinizing  the  real  and  comparative  me- 
rits and  demerits  of  any  individuals  of  their  number. 

AfiTuming  then  as  the  principle  to  be  df proved  by  a  deduction  to 
an  abfurdity,  in  order  to  prove  the  one  dire6lly  contradictory  to  it, 
^'  That  a  formal  contradl  between  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary 
"  and  the  Surgeons,  with  refpedl  to  their  mode  of  attendance  in  it, 

though  bad  for  the  patients,  cannot  be  reduced I  fhall  firft 
Hate  the  cafe,  that  the  Surgeons,  profefiing  great  care  and  anxiety 
for  the  fafety  and  good  management  of  the  patients,  had  made  a 
contrad:  with  the  Managers  of  this  tenour ;  that  no  member  of 
their  College  fiiould  be  allowed  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital  but  fuch 
as  had  attained  the  age  of  fixty-three,  and  had  adlually  worn  fpec- 
tacles  for  thirteen  years.  Very  plaufible  oflenfible  reafons  might 
have  been  afiigned  for  fuch  a  limitation ;  the  vaft  advantage  of 
prudence,  and  cool  judgment,  and  long  experience,  and  the  great 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  want  of  thefe  eflential  qualifi- 
cations. 
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cations.  And  if  the  majority  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  contrad:,  had  been  men  of  fixty  years  of  age  or 
more,  they  might  have  had  a  very  fubflantial,  thaugh  not  juft  an 
oftenfible  reafon  for  choofing  to  make  fuch  x  bargain,  and  even 
giving  a  good  round  fum  in  conlideration  of  having  their  right 
and  mode  of  attendance  limited  in  that  manner. 

Yet  common  fenfe,  without  the  aid  of  experience,  and  w^ithout 
any  neceffity  to  enquire  into  particulars  refpedling  the  pradlice,  the 
operations,  the  manual  dexterity,  the  degree  of  eye-fight,  or  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  individuals,  af  thofe  veteran  furgeons,  could  pronounce  with 
certainty,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  was  not  the  bejl ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  very  had  for  the  patients  ;  that  thofe  venerable  Grey  Beards, 
though  probably  many  or  all  of  them  might  be  excellent  confulr- 
ing  furgeons,  were  very  unfit,  by^  reafon  of  their  dim  eyes  and 
trembling  hands,  to  be  ordinary  attending  and  operating  furgeons 
Jji  a  great  hofpital. 

Next  I  fliall  fiiate  the  cafe,  oppofite  in  its  nature,  but  equal  in  ab^ 
furdity  to  the  former,  and,  I  prefume,  almoft  or  altogether  as  bad 
for  the  patients,  that  the  Surgeons,  in  their  contradl  with  the  Ma- 
nagers, for  Sterling  money  paid  them  down,  had  ftipulated  that 
only  the  youngefl:  five  or  fix  of  their  number  fliould  attend  and 
operate  in  the  Infirmary ;  afilgning  as  their  reafons  for  choofing 
fuch  a  limitation,  their  great  anxiety  to  preferve  "  ane  equality 
"  among  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,"  their  wifli  to  make  even 
the  youngeft  members  of  their  corporation  expert  operators,  and 
Ikilful  in  every  part  of  their  profefiion,  as  foon  as  pofiTible,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  not  admitted 
into  the  Hofpital ;  but  faying  nothing  of  any  fears  entertained  by 
them  of  a  few  of  their  number,  if  permanently  appointed  to  attend 
in  the  Hofpital,  acquiring  very  fuperior  improvement,  and  high 
credit  -and  reputation,  and  a  great  lhare  of  the  moft  profitable 
pradice* 

Surely 
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Surely  common  feiife,  without  the  aid  of  experience,  or  any  mi- 
nute fcrutiny  or  teftimony  as  to  particular  misfortunes,  or  feeming 
want  of  fkill  and  dexterity  in  fome  of  thofe  very  young  pradli- 
tioners,  could  determine  at  once,  that  the  fyftem  (whether  good  or 
bad  for  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  for  the  public  at  large)  was 
very  had  for  the  patients,  was  unjuft  to  them,  was  inhuman  and 
abfurd. 

Next,  I  lhall  ftate  a  cafe  ftill  ftronger,  and  one  that,  if  there  were 
degrees  of  abfurdity,  would  be  more  abfurd  than  either  of  the  for- 
mer ;  and  yet,  on  the  afTumed  principle  of  the  indefeafible  validity 
of  a  formal  contra(^l  between  the  Managers  and  the  Surgeons,  made 
without  regard  to  the  good  of  the  patients,  muft  fland  good  to  all 
eternity. 

I  fhall  fuppofe  that  it  was  ftipulated  in  the  contradl,  in  coniide- 
ration  of  the  money  paid  down,  and  other  valuable  confiderations, 
that  the  four  or  the  ten  'worjl  (in  the  fenfe  already  fully  explained) 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  fhould  alv/ays  be  the  attending  and  ope- 
rating Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary.  The  deficiencies  or  demerits 
which  were  to  conftitute  their  qualifications  for  fo  important  an 
office  might  be  afcertained  by  ballot  in  their  own  College,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  them  might  appear  fairefl  and  beft. 

I  know  the  common  way  of  fpeaking  on  fuch  a  point  as  this : 
that  every  member  of  fuch  a  College  is  legally,  and  fufiiciently,  and 
equally  qualified  to  pradlife,  and  has  an  equal  right  to  pradlife,  &c. 
Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  or  more  fatisfadlory,  or  more  familiar 
to  us  all. 

It  is  exactly  the  cafe  with  all  Phyficians,  Fellows  or  Licentiates 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  and  with  all  Lawyers  at  the  Bar. 
All  of  thefe  are  counfel  learned  in  the  law  :  but  it  is  a  prevailing  opi- 
nion that  fome  of  them  are  more  learned  than  others.  And  many 
people  take  the  liberty  to  fancy  that  there  may  be  a  correfponding 
difference  among  phyficians  and  furgeons. 
*  Phyficians 
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Phyficians,  I  well  know,  think  fo  of  one  another  ;  and  1  hope  I 
may  without  ofFence  fnppofe  that  lawyers  and  furgeons  do  fo  too. 
If  a  lawyer  had  an  important  and  nice  canfe  of  his  own  in  court,  I 
prefume  he  would  make  fome  feledlion  among  his  profefTional  bre- 
thren, to  whom  he  entrufted  the  condudl  and  the  arguing  of  it. 
And  if  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  had  occafion — not  to  cut, 
which  is  a  trifle, — but  to  be  cut  for  the  ftone,  which  is  a  very  ferious 
matter,  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  would  all  like  to  make  fome  kind 
of  choice  or  feIe<5lion  of  their  operator.  They  all  know  well  the 
nicety  and  danger  of  the  operation  in  many  refpe(5ls  :  for  example, 
that,  in  thrufting  in  a  curious  kind  of  knife  like  a  pointed  fcoop 
with  a  very  fharp  cutting  edge,  if  the  operator  miffes  the  proper  di- 
re6lion  by  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  inftead  of  making  an  opening 
into  the  bladder,  through  v/hich  the  ftone  may  be  extradled,  he 
will  perforate  the  neareft  bowel,  thereby  infli6iing  a  mortal  wound. 
They  all  know  that  this  misfortune  has  often  happened  in  unfkilful 
hands  :  and  to  make  the  danger  of  that  accident,  and  of  feveral 
others  to  be  feared  in  the  performing  of  the  operation,  as  little,  and 
the  probability  of  complete  fuccefs  in  it  as  great  as  polTible,  they 
all  would  choofe,  each  for  himfelf,  as  his  operator,  that  one  of 
their  profefTional  brethren  whom  each  individually  thought  the 
moft  fldlfnl  and  beft. — It  is  polTible  that  all  the  votes  of  the  mod 
competent,  and  in  the  cafe  ftated  the  moft  candid  judges,  might  not 
be  united  in  favour  of  one  or  even  two  of  their  own  number.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  votes  would  not  be  equally  divided  among 
them  all.  Four  or  perhaps  ten  of  them  might  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  votes,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  voters  :  Thefe  four  or 
ten  we  fhall  call  the  bejl,  in  the  eftimation  of  their  own  profeflional 
brethren.  Fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  five  and  twenty  perhaps,  might 
have  each  a  fevr  votes :  thefe  we  ftiall  call  the  middling.  Four  or 
perhaps  ten  of  the  whole  number  might  probably  have  very  few  or 
no  votes  :  thefe  we  ftiall  call  the  Icaji  good,  or  in  one  word,  the  worjl. 

Y  Now, 
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Now,  on  the  principle  affumed  in  order  to  be  refuted,  a  formal 
contracfl:  made  with  the  Surgeons,  that  the  worfl  of  their  number 
fhould  be  Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary,  in  confideration  of  money 
given  and  received,  muft  ftand  good  for  ever. 

This  undeniable  inference  from  the  principle  in  queflion  ap- 
pears tame  not  only  abfurd,  but  atrocious  :  juft  as  much  as  it  would 
be  to  eftablifh  a  contracfl  between  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  and 
the  Bakers  and  Butchers  of  this  City,  in  which  the  Managers  (for 
value  received)  engaged  to  accept  for  the  ufe  of  the  Hofpital,  bread 
and  meat  of  fuch  inferior  quaUty,  fo  bad  in  comparifon  of  what 
they  might  have  got  from  fome  of  their  number,  as  to  Imply  fome 
unnecelTary  danger  to  the  health  or  lives  of  the  patients  who  were 
to  eat  it. 

But  if  all  thefe  inferences  with  refpedl  to  the  validity  of  the  three 
contra(5ls  dated,  be  abfurd  ;  and  if  fuch  contradls  be  not  merely 
abfurd  or  foolifh,  but  criminal  and  atrocious,  what  words  ftiall 
we  find  to  do  juftice  to  the  abfurdity  and  demerit  of  a  real  formal 
contradl,  that  happily  unites,  and  makes  ivorfe,  what  was  ivorj} 
in  all  the  three,  which  when  dated  feparately  appear  too  abfurd 
and  atrocious  to  deferve  a  moment's  confideration  ? 

Yet  this  is  the  faSl  with  refpedl  to  the  contradl  ad:ually  fubfifling 
between  the  Managers  and  the  Surgeons.  To  this  I  alluded,  feriouf- 
iy,  in  page  18,  19.  of  this  Memorial,  when  I  faid,  that  human  ge- 
nius, if  it  had  been  fo  abfurdly  employed  on  purpofe,  could  not 
have  contrived  a  worfe. 

By  it,  the  oldefl  and  the  youngefl  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  the 
beft,  the  middling,  and  the  worfl,  are  eqiially  entitled  to  attend 
by  rotation  in  the  Infirmary.  None  of  them  are  obliged  to  attend  : 
and  many  who,  from  their  high  profefTional  charader,  and  great 
employment  in  private  practice,  muft  be  fuppofed  as  good  as  any,, 
if  not  the  very  beft,  in  Edinburgh,  do  not  attend. 

But  even  if  all  of  tliefe  were  compelled  to  attend  in  rotation  in  the 

Hofpital;^ 
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Hofpital,  it  wovild  not  mend  the  matter  much.  It  is  evident  that 
on  fuch  a  fuppofition  the  beft  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  would  fome- 
times  pradife  in  the  Infirmary.  So  much  the  better  for  the  pa- 
tients who  chanced  to  be  in  it  during  the  time  of  their  attendance. 
But  what  better  would  the  other  .patients  be  for  that  ? 

The  Royal  Infirmary,  as  a  corporation,  is  immortal ;  and  may 
be  faid  to  be  benefited  by  the  attendance  of  the  beft  Surgeons,  in 
rotation,  with  the  middling,  and  the  worft. 

But  the  individual  patients  admitted  into  it  are  all  mortal :  fo 
mortal  indeed,  that  none  of  them  have  more  than  one  life  ;  and 
very  few  of  them  l^ave  any  limbs  to  fpare.  Now,  if  any  of  them 
Ihould  chance  to  lofe  that  one  life,  or  one  of  thofe  limbs  which  he 
could  ill  fpare,  by  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  attending  Surgeon, 
which  probably  might  not  have  happened  in  the  hands  of  one  more 
fkilful,  it  would  be  no  compenfation,  and,  I  fliould  think,  very 
little  comfort,  to  him  and  his  family,  to  be  alFured,  that,  two  or 
three  years  before,  a  very  fkilful  Surgeon  had  been  attending  in 
the  Infirmary  for  two  months  ;  and  that  another  Surgeon,  no  lefs 
Ikilful,  would  attend  in  it  for  as  long  a  time,  in  a  twelvemonth  or 
fomething  lefs  ;  fo  that  if  the  poor  man  had  had  the  good  luck  to 
get  his  fkull  frad:ured,  or  his  arm  diflocated,  two  or  three  years 
fooner,  or  had  poftponed  the  breaking  of  his  leg  for  but  one  year, 
all  would  have  been  very  well  with  him. 

But  even  the  appointment  of  the  oldeft,  the  youngefl,  or  the 
wrorft  Surgeons  to  attend  in  the  Infirmary,  abfurd  and  cruel  as  it 
muft  be  thought,  would  not  be  fo  bad  as  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
rotation.  Any  of  them  permanently  appointed,  however  young, 
would  in  a  few  years  grow  older,  and  acquire  much  additional 
knowledge,  and  pra(5lical  fkill,  and  manual  dexterity  ;  any  of  them, 
however  bad  at  firft,  (fetting  afide  all  fuppofition  of  great  and  irre- 
mediable defedls,  which  are  here  out  of  the  queftion),  would  in  a 
few  years  grow  better ;  perhaps  even  very  good :  And  even  the 

Y  2  oldeft 
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oldeft  of  them,  who  could  not  improve  by  further  pratlice,  might 
yet  do  good  fervice  in  the  Hofpital,  by  the  apphcation  of  their 
long  experience,  and  cool  judgment,  and  great  profefTional  fkill  j 
and  though  they  could  not  in  general  be  fuppofed  good  operators, 
or  capable  of  again  becoming  fuch,  they  might  inftru(fl  and  train 
to  that  and  to  every  part  of  the  Hofpital-duty,  a  certain  ■  number 
of  younger  Surgeons,  whom  they  might  and  certainly  would  Be  al- 
lowed to  have  as  affiftants.  This  is  done  in  the  great  London  Hof- 
pitals,  and  ought  to  be  done  every  where. 

But  the  deplorable  fyftem  of  rotation  prevents  even  thefe  chan- 
ces of  advantage  from  the  'worjt  pojjihle  choice  of  attending  Sur- 
geons, and  aggravates  all  the  evils  necefTarily  refulting  from  a  bad 
feled:ion  of  them,  or  no  fele(5lion  at  all ;  and  in  return  gives  no 
benefit,  or  chance  of  benefit,  to  the  Hofpital,  but  the  tranfient  and 
cafual  attendance  of  a  fe^v  of  the  befl  Surgeons,  promifcuouily  with 
mofl  or  all  of  the  reft. 

If  it  were  neceffary,  which  I  truft  now  it  is  not,  to  fhow  any 
more  of  the  ahfiirditks  necefTarily  refulting  from  the  propofition, 
that  a  formal  contradl  between  the  Managers  and  the  Surgeons, 
for  money  paid  the  former  by  the  latter,  is  indefeafable,  I  fhould 
ftate  the  cafe  of  fuch  a  contract  made  on  the  exprefs  condition, 
that  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  fhould  attend  in  the  Infirmary 
by  rotation,  for  one  day,  or  two  days,  or  one  week,  or  two  weeks  at  a 
time.  I  need  go  no  farther  in  ftating  imaginary  periods  of  attend- 
ance ;  for  within  my  own  memory,  the  regular  time  of  a  Surgeon's 
attendance  by  rotation  was  only  one  month.  The  evil  of  that  was 
feverely  felt :  and  an  ahfiird  remedy  was  applied,  changing  the 
time  of  attendance  from  one  to  two  months. 

This  was  ipfo  faSto  doing  two  things,  both  of  them  very  much  for 
my  purpofe  in  this  argument :  Firji,  Acknowledging  the  great  evil 
of  the  fyftem  of  rotation.     Secondly,  Avowedly  applying  an  in- 
adequate remedy  to  that  great  evil.    If  it  was  very  bad  for  the  pa- 
tients. 
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'  tients,  in  many  refpecfts,  to  change  the  Surgeon  in  attendance  every 
month,  it  mufl  alfo  be  very  bad  (though  in  fome  refpecfts  not  quite 
fo  bad,  or  rather  not  fo  bad  for  fo  many  of  them)  to  change  him 
once  in  two  months  ;  for  it  is  juft  as  bad  for  fnch  of  them  as  are 
in  the  Hofpital  when  the  change  takes  place. 

But  with  refpedl  to  the  more  important  obje6l,  (I  mean  ultimate- 
ly and  more  generally  important  to  the  Hofpital,  and  the  fick  poor, 
and  the  public  at  large,  for  nothing  can  be  more  important  than 
health,  and  life,  and  limbs  to  the  individuals  who  fuffer),  the  fup- 
pofed  improvement  of  every  Surgeon  by  his  attendance  in  the  In- 
firmary ;  the  change  made  of  the  time  of  attendance  from  one  to 
two  months  was  completely  abfurd.  There  feems  even  to  have  been 
an  egregious  overfight  in  point  of  arithmetic  in  it. 

Neither  party  feems  to  have  attended  to  the  obvious  and  unde- 
niable niathematical  truth.  That  juft  in  proportion  as  they  lengthen 
the  time  of  each  individual's  attendance  by  rotation,  they  muft 
lengthen  the  interval  which  is  to  elapfe  before  he,  can  again  attend, 
in  his  turn. 

The  number  of  the  ordinary  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons is  between  forty  and  fifty. 

Suppofing  only  five  and  twenty  of  them  to  take  their  turn  of  Hoi^ 
.  pitai-duty;  if  the  time  of  attendance  be  one  month,  the  interval 
before  the  fame  perfon  can  attend  again  muft  be  juft  two  years. 

If  the  time  be  two  months,  (as  it  is  at  prefent),  the  interval  muft 
be  four  years. 

Lengthen  the  time  of  attendance  to  fix  months,  and  the  interval 
,   muft  be  twelve  years. 

Make  the  time  of  attendance  one  year,  and  the  interval  muft  be 
twenty-four  years  ;  fo  as  to  allow  each  individual  about  an  equal 
chance  of  attending  twice  in  his4ife  ;  and  fcarce  any  chance  of  at- 
tending a  third  time  j  and  no  chance  at  all  of  it  till  he  has  paffed 
the  age  of  feventy. 

But 
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But  if  the  time  of  attendance  by  rotation  were  made  two  years^ 
which  I  prefume  is  the  fliortell  time  of  fuch  duty  that  can  enable 
a  young  man  even  of  good  talents  and  education  to  make  any  con- 
fiderable  improvement  in  profeflional  fkill,  and  manual  dexterity 
as  an  operator,  he  could  not  attend  again  in  his  turn  for  eight  and 
forty  years ;  when  he  muft  be  fomewhere  between  feventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  moft  probably  will  neither  have  the  incli- 
nation to  attempt,  nor  the  power  to  difcharge  fuch  an  arduous  tafk 
a  fecond  time. 

If  the  times  of  attendance  be  made  very  fliort,  a  few  days,  or 
weeks,  or  even  months,  a  furgeon  can  fcarce  improve  by  what  he 
fees  or  what  he  does.  If  they  be  made  fo  long  as  to  allow  him  to 
make  fome  confiderable  improvement,  he  and  his  improvement 
muft  be  for  ever  loft  to  the  Hofpital.  There  cannot  in  this  cafe  be 
even  a  rotation  of  attending  Surgeons,  beft,  middling,  and  worft ; 
but  there  muft  be  2. perpetual  fuccejjion  of  xh^  yotingeji  and  mojl  inexpe- 
rienced Surgeons,  who,  fuppofing  their  talents  and  education  as  good 
as  thofe  of  their  elder  brethren,  muft  be  the  leajl ft,  or  the  worf  for 
the  important  and  difficult  duty  of  an  hofpital. 

Serioufly,  and  without  exaggeration,  it  may  with  truth  be  faid, 
that  the  fyftem  of  the  Surgeons  attending  by  rotation  is  fo  execrably 
and  ahfurdly  bad,  that  it  cannot  even  be  mended. 

If  any  perfon  think  it  worth  his  while  to  eftimate  the  improve- 
ment, which,  on  the  moft  favourable  fuppofition,  four  and  twenty 
Surgeons  would  acquire  by  attending  in  the  Infirmary  by  rotation 
for  four  and  twenty  years,  perhaps  as  long  a  period  as  we  can  rea- 
fonably  expedl  men  to  go  on  improving,  whether  the  times  of 
their  attendance,  and  confequently  the  intervals  of  their  non-at- 
tendance, be  longer  or  fhorter  ;  and  as  a  kind  of  ftandard  where- 
with to  compare  their  improvement,  to  take  that  of  a  Surgeon  per- 
manently attending  j  it  may  ealily  be  done  thus. 

The 
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The  whole  time  of  each  individual's  attendance  and  confeqnent 
improvement  in  the  Holpital,  w^ould  be,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
years,  twelve  months  :  juft  the  fame  as  a  furgeon  attending  per- 
manently would  have  at  the  end  of  his  firft  year's  attendance. 

But  as  even  that  fum  of  improvement  is  acquired  gradually  and 
equally,  by  the  twenty-four  attending  by  rotation,  in  twenty-four 
years,  we  muft  take,  as  the  average  for  them  all,  the  half  of  that  fum, 
as  denoting  what,  one  with  another,  they  had  got  at  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  that  precious  time  of  improvement ;  that  is,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years :  before  which  period  they  all  had  lefs,  and  after  it, 
in  the  fame  proportion,  they  all  had  more  improvement.  The 
average  improvement  then  of  the  twenty-four,  during  their  twenty- 
four  years  of  improvement,  would  be  juft  equal  to  the  improve- 
ment of  one  attending  permanently  at  the  end  of  fix  months. 

Yet  all  this  Will  be  true  only  on  the  fuppofition,  certainly  not  true, 
but  here  admitted  becavife  it  is  moft  favourable  to  the  twenty-four 
attending  in  rotation,  and  moft  unfavourable  to  my  argument ;  I 
mean,  that  the  probability  of  a  Surgeon's  improvement  by  attend- 
ance in  an  hofpital  is  dire6lly  as  the  whole  time  of  his  attendance, 
without  regard  to  its  being  by  fliort  periods  at  once  with  long  in- 
tervals, or  altogether  continued  for  a  time  equal  to  the  fum  of 
thofe  periods,  without  any  interruption  at  all.  But  I  believe  the 
direct  contrary  of  this  fuppofition  is  the  truth  :  that  very  little 
improvement  is  made  in  a  fhort  period  of  attendance,  and  a  great 
part  of  that  little  is  loft  in  the  long  interval  of  non-attendance. 

Such,  independently  of  all  thoughts  of  duty  to  the  patients,  and 
all  confiderations  of  the  wrong  done  to  them,  is  the  wretched 
equality  of  flcill  which  the  fyftem  of  attending  by  rotation  tends  ta 
preferve  among  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

Though  it  be  not  ufual  in  this  mode  of  ftrid:  reafoning  by  a  de^ 
dudtion  to  an  abfurdity,  nor  confequently  efi^ential  to  the  validity 
of  fuch  reafoning  in  this,  or  in  any  cafe,  yet,  in  this  inftance,  I 
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Iiave  no  objecflion  to  go  one  ftep  further  ;  and  inftead  of  tiring  my- 
felf  and  others  with  any  more  examples  of  ahfurdities  fairly  deduced 
from  the  principle  affumed  in  order  to  be  difproved  by  them,  to 
propofe  to  thofe  who  contend  for  the  indefeafible  validity  of  a  con- 
trad:  between  the  Managers  of  the  Hofpital  and  the  Surgeons  with 
refpe(5t  to  their  mode  of  attendance  in  it,  even  though  bad  for  the 
patients  ;  to  fttite  any  cafe  or  fuppofeable  contracl  between  thofe 
parties,  notorioujly  bad  for  the  patients,  which  would  not  be  abfurd 
in  itfelf,  unjuft  and  cruel  to  the  patients,  and  confequently  fuch  as 
ought  to  be  reduced,  and  fuch  as  it  would  be  in  fome  meafure  cri- 
minal to  fulfil,  and  impoffible  by  law  to  enforce. 

I  fhould  by  no  means  require  of  them  to  ftate  the  cafe  of  a  con- 
trail nearly  as  bad  as  the  real  one  ;  for  it  is  impolTible  to  contrive 
or  fuppofe  one  nearly  fo  bad ;  nor  fhould  I  by  any  means  require 
that  it  be  like  the  real  one,  intuitively  and  demonjlrably  bad,  from 
the  nature  of  things  ;  nor  even  that,  by  both  parties,  at  the  time  of 
making  it,  it  was  in  fome  meafure  known  to  be  bad  for  the  pa- 
tients, fo  as  to  imply  fome  degree  of  mala  jides  and  guilt  in  thofe 
who  made  it. — I  fliall  be  content  if  they  will  only  ftate  the  cafe  of 
a  fuppofed  contrad  at  firft  believed  to  be  really  good  for  the  pa- 
tients, but  which,  after  ample  experience,  not  of  fixty  or  even  thirty 
years,  but  of  fix  or  of  three  years,  was  found  experimentally  very 
had  for  the  patients,  and  can  be  proved  to  be  fo  by  the  moft  deci- 
five  teftimony. 

If  neither  my  abfurd  inferences  from  the  aflumed  principle  can 
be  refuted  or  fhewn  not  to  follow  from  it,  nor  any  cafe,  or  fuppo- 
fed contratft  very  bad  for  the  patients,  can  be  ftated,  which  it  would 
not  be  abfurd  at  leaft,  if  not  criminal  to  enforce  ;  furely  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  indefeafible  validity  of  fuch  a  contrad:,  though  made 
for  value  received,  muft  be  falfe.  Then  the  dired  contrary  of  it, 
"  That  every  fuch  contrad  bad  for  the  patients  muft  be  reduced," 
is  necefTarily  true.    This  is  the  greater  propofition  of  our  fyllogifm, 
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(page  123.),  and  this  full  proof  of  it  concludes  our  argument;  the 
lefs  propofition  (if  this  fliall  be  required)  is  to  be  proved  by  the 
moft  ample  teftimony.  Our  conclufion,  for  the  redu(5lioii  of  the 
contracfl,  follows  of  courfe. 


SECTION  VIII. 

JL  HOUGH  our  ftridl,  and,  as  I  truft,  concluiive  argument,  is 
thus  finifhed  ;  yet,  for  the  fatisfa(5lion  of  thofe  who  may  find  it  dif- 
ficult at  firft  to  attend  fully  to  the  intercjl  and  rights  of  the  patients 
in  the  Hofpital,  whom  I  regard  as  a  third  party ^  moft  cruelly 
wronged  by  our  contract,  I  fhall  ftate  the  parallel  cafe  of  fuch  a 
contradl  made  between  two  refpedlable  Corporations,  where  there 
is  either  no  third  party,  or  none  who  has  any  intereft  or  rights 
which  can  be  violated  by  the  moft  rigoroiis  execution,  or  the  legal 
enforcement  of  the  contrad:. 

J  fhall  take  a  very  fuppofable  contrail,  between  the  corporation 
of  Butchers  and  that  of  the  Tanners  in  Edinburgh.  I  fhall  fuppofe, 
that,  "  in  order  to  preferve  an  equality  among  the  tanners  of 
"  Edinburgh,"  (an  obje(5t,  by  the  by,  of  fully  as  much  importance 
to  the  public,  as  preferving  ane  equality  amongft  the  Surgeons),  and 
for  other  weighty  reafons  them  thereto  fpecialiy  moving,  the  tan- 
ners paid  the  butchers  L.  500  down  ;  in  return  for  which  the 
butchers  ftipuiated,  and  bound  themfelves  under  a  heavy  penalty, 
befides  performance  of  the  condition,  that  all  the  tanners  in  Edin- 
burgh, or  all  of  them  who  chofe,  by  rotation,  for  two  months  at  a 
time,  fhould  have  the  hides  of  all  the  bullocks  admitted  into  the 
fhambles,  and  flaughtered  there^  at  a  certain  price,  either  fixed  in 
money,  or  varying  in  a  fettled  proportion  according  to  the  price 
of  grain. 

Z  Next, 
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Next,  I  fliall  fuppofe,  that  after  a  trial  of  thirty  or  of  fixty  years, 
it  was  found,  either  that  the  butchers  had  the  better  of  the  tan- 
ners, or  the  tanners  of  the  butchers,  in  this  bargain  :  for  example, 
that  the  butchers  found  that  they  could  get  more  money  for  the 
hides  of  their  beails  from  three  or  four  'of  the  tanners,  or  by 
bringing  them  to  open  market. 

In  this  cafe,  I  can  conceive  no  ground  in  law  or  equity  on  which 
the  butchers  could  claim  to  have  their  contra(5l  with  the  tanners  re- 
duced. 

•  It  was  a  fair  mercantile  tranfadlion,  a  bargain  for  a  valuable 
commodity  ;  which  bargain,  whether  more  or  lefs  advantageous 
for  one  or  other  of  the  parties  who  made  it,  no  way  trenched  up- 
on the  interefl  or  the  rights  of  any  third  party. 

If  an  ox,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  admitted  into  the  fhambles, 
werfe  m.inuteiy  informed  of  the  contrad:  in  queftion,  or  were  al- 
lowed to  perufe  it  at  his  leifure ;  and  if  he  could  fpeak  ;  he  might 
as  well  fave  himfelf  the  trouble.  Neither  he,  nor  the  ablefi;  coun- 
fel  that  he  could  employ,  though  thefe  of  courfe  would  have  an 
infinite  deal  to  fay  on  the  fubjedl,  could  fay  any  thing  to  the 
purpofe,  or  fiiow  that  any  right ^  or  even  any  intereji  of  his,  was 
violated  by  that  mode  of  difpofing  of  his  hide. 

When  the  ox  is  fairly  admitted  into  the  fhambles,  and  flaugh- 
tered  there,  and  cut  into  pieces,  and  roafted  or  boiled,  and  eaten 
^y  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  him 
who  has  the  tanning  of  his  hide.  I  fliould  even  guefs  that  it  is  of 
little  moment  to  him  whether  that  operation  be  more  or  lefs  fkil- 
fully  performed. 

But  this,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  not  exadlly  the  cafe  with  a  poor 
man,  admitted  into  the  Royal  Infirmary,  with  a  fore  leg  or  a  frac- 
tured flcull. 

The  poor  man  certainly  has  an  hiterejl^  and,  I  think,  has  a  rights 
to  have  his  hide  treated  as  tenderly  and  as  fkilfuUy  as pojfible. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  untie cejfarily^  however  deliberately  and  formally,  tren- 
ches on  that  intereft  or  that  rights  is  a  wrong  to  the  poor  man  ;  fuch 
a  wrong  as  in  many  cafes  will  be  irreparable ;  in  Ibme  will  be 
fatal. 

Let  no  uncandid  or  carelefs  reafoner  perverfely  fuppofe,  that  I 
compare  our  contraifl  with  the  Surgeons  to  the  imaginary  bargain 
between  the  butchers  and  tanners,  in  order  to  fhow  any  fimilarity 
between  them,  or  to  contend,  that  what  would  be  law  and  juftice 
in  the  latter  cafe  muft  equally  be  fo  in  the  former. 

I  compare  them,  purely  in  order  to  fhow  the  contrajl  between 
them,  their  total  difTimilarity,  their  injinite  difference,  and  the  con- 
fequent  abfurdity  and  atrocity  of  fuppofing  the  fame  principles  of 
law  or  equity  to  be  applied  to  both. 

I  do  not  offer  fuch  an  outrage  to  human  nature,  as  to  think  a 
poor  man  admitted  into  the  Hofpital  on  the  fame  footing  as  an 
ox  taken  into  the  fhambles.  Wo  be  to  him,  whether  Manager,  or 
Phyfician,  or  Surgeon,  or  Lawyer,  who  cannot  or  will  not  per- 
ceive the  difference. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  give  any  offence  to  the  Managers,  by  compa- 
ring them  to  Butchers,  or  to  offer  any  indignity  to  the  Surgeons, 
by  comparing  them  to  Tanners.  I  wifh  to  make  them  all  attend  to 
what  they  furely  all.  muft  know,  but  what  they  fecm  on  fome  oc- 
cafions  to  have  overlooked,  the  fuperior  nature  and  dignity  of  their 
truft  and  their  profeffion  ;  and  the  peculiar  circumflance  which 
conflitutes  its  merit,  its  importance,  and  its  true  dignity. 

The  butcher  and  the  tanner  owe  no  duty,  profefs  no  charity  or 
benevolence  to  the  ox,  of  whofe  carcafe  and  fkin  they  are  entitled 
to  make  the  utmofl  profit  which  they  fairly  can.  . 

But  to  the  fick  poor,  the  Managers,  the  Phyficians,  and  the  Sur- 
geons of  an  hofpital,  profefs  the  greatefl  charity  and  benevolence. 
The  Hofpital  as  opened  to  receive  them,  and  Phyficians  and  Sur- 
geons minifter  to  them,  for  their  good.    Hence  arifes  a  moft  facred 
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duty,  from  which  whenever  the  Managers  or  the  medical  attend- 
ants deviate  without  neceility,  on  any  pretence  vrhatever,  they  in- 
cur a  degree  of  guilt  by  their  breach  of  truft,  and  degrade  them- 
felves  in  public  eftimation,  far  below  the  rank  of  butchers  and 
tanners,  who  are  ufeful,  and,  while  they  faithfully  do  the  duties 
of  their  fevcral  ilations,  are  refped:able  members  of  fociety. 

Such  is  the  ftrong  argument  in  equity,  on  which  I  have  nor 
doubt  that  we  might  fafely  reft  our  caufe,  if  our  charter  had  con- 
tained no  fuch  claufe  as  that  one  relating  to  the  fick  poor  in  the 
Infirmary  being  taken  care  of  "  by  fome  of  the  mofi:  fldiful  Chr- 
"  rurgeons  or  if  it  had  contained  no  fuch  claufe  as  that  one  li- 
miting our  powers  as  managers  to  "  fuch  things  confiftent  with 
"  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  may  be/l^  conduce  to  the  charitable  end 
"  and  purpofe  above  mentioned." 

But  it  happens,  moft  fortunately,  that  our  plea  in  equity,  and 
our  right  in  ftri6l  law,  far  from  being  in  any  degree  inconfiftent, 
coincide  moft  perfectly.  Each  of  them,  taken  by  itfelf,  is  fo^ 
ftrong-j-that^m^  fingly  I  believe  we  might  confidently  have  re- 
lied :  the  two  taken  together,  I  ftiould  think  fo  nearly  irrefiftible, 
as  to  take  away  all  probability,  though  certainly  not  the  poffibility, 
of  any  troublefome  litigation. 

I  know  that  fome  individuals  have  adopted  a  moft  heretical  creed 
with  refpecl  to  the  decifions  of  courts  of  juftice.  They  have  per- 
fuaded  themfelves  that  every  pofiible  fuit  at  law  is  but  a  kind  of 
throw  of  the  dice,  affording  nearly  an  equal  chance  to  each  party  j 
and  which  conl'equently  each  party  has  an  equal  right  and  an  equal 
intercji  to  try.  I  have  even  heard  mention  made  of  a  rubber  game,, 
in  difficult  and  puzzling  cafes,  in  which  oppofite  decifions  had  been 
given. 

Whence 
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Whence  fo  damnable  a  herefy  can  have  proceeded  I  know  not  : 
and  I  do  not  care  either  to  hazard  any  conjecflures  about  the  caufe 
of  it,  or  to  fet  about  confuting  fuch  heretics. 

If  thofe  we  have  to  deal  with  are  tainted  with  this  herefy,  we 
muft  expedl  them  to  adl  accordingly  ;  and  we  fhall  have  fo  much 
the  more  trouble  with  them. 

If  they  think  they  can  perfuade  a  court  of  juftice, 

1.  That  our  charter  is  mere  wafte  paper  ; 

2.  That  the  claufe  in  it  relating  to  the  fick  poor  in  the  Infirmary 
being  taken  care  of"  by  fame  of  the  mojljkilful  Ch'irurgeonsl''  might 
be  cancelled  or  fet  afide  whenever  the  Managers  pleafed  ; 

3.  That  fome  means  all ; 

4.  That  the  moji  Jk'ilful  means  both  the  mojl  and  the  leajl Jkllful^ 
and  in  particular  means  the  youngeji  and  moft  inexperknced  Sur- 
geons ;  ' 

5.  That  the  claufe  in  our  charter  exprefsly  limiting  our  powers 
to  things  that  may  hejl  conduce  to  the  charitable  end  and  purpofe  of 
the  inftitution,  does  bona  jide  give  us  the  power  of  doing  things^, 
and  efpecially  of  making  a  perpetual,  contradl  with  the  Surgeons, 
dire(5lly  and  notorioudy  inconiiflent  with  that  charitable  end  and 
purpofe ; 

6.  That  the  Managers  are  only  truflees  for  the  funds  of  the 
Infirmary,  but  by  no  means  guardians  of  the  health  and  lives 
of  the  fick  poor  admitted  into  it,  nor  confequently  obliged,  either 
in  law,  or  equity,  or  confcience,  to  do  what  is  good  or  what  is 
hejl  for  them  ; 

7.  That  a  Surgeon  acquires  no  improvement  by  pra(51ifing  in  a 
great  Hofpital  even  for  many  years  ; 

8.  That  the  fick  poor  may  be  as  well  talcen  care  of  by  all  the 
Surgeons,  and  chiefly  by  the  youngeft  and  mofi:  inexperienced  of 
them,  attending  promifcuoufly  in  rotation  or  fuccefiion,  as  they 
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could  be  by  a  few  of  the  rnofl  fkilful  and  experienced  attending 
permanently  in  the  Hofpital  for  many  years  ; 

9.  That  the  fick  poor  in  the  Infirmary  have  no  intereft  and  no 
right  to  obtain  fuch  good  care  ; 

I  o.  That,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  poor  man,  when  fick,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  Infirmary,  with  refpe6l  to  health,  and  life,  and 
limb,  is  no  more  than  an  ox  when  admitted  into  the  fhambles,  or 
the  hide  of  an  ox  when  thrown  into  a  tan-pit ; 

If  thofe  we  have  to  deal  with  are  feriouily  convinced  of  all  thefe 
things,  they  muft  of  courfe  expedl  to  win  their  catife,  if  they  choofe 
to  try  it ;  and  I  have  no  right  and  no  power  to  hinder  them  to 
do  fo.  I  can  only  fuggeft  to  them,  that  it  may  be  well  worth 
their  while  to  confider  maturely,  whether  it  be  confiftent  with  their 
duty,  their  honour,  and  their  real  interefl,  by  trying  or  even  by 
winning  fuch  a  lawfuit,  to  outrage  the  general  fentiments  of  man- 
kind, in  the  caufe  of  juflice,  humanity,  and  common  fenfe. 


S    E    C    T    I    O    N  IX. 

Some  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  who  know  and 
approve  the  general  tenor  and  purpofe  of  this  Memorial,  have  ex- 
prefTed  to  me  their  earnefl  wifh  that  I  fhould  ftate  particularly 
what  I  conceive  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  the  appointment  and 
attendance  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  Hofpital.  This  I  have  no  fcruple 
to  do,  in  compliance  with  their  requefl ;  though  I  am  fenfible  that 
to  many  perfons  it  will  feem  premature  in  the  prefent  flage  of  the 
bufinefs.  I  do  it  the  more  chearfully,  confidering  that  it  may  do 
good,  and  can  do  no  harm.  Any  thing  that  I  can  propofe  on  fuch 
a  fubjed:  is  to  be  regarded  only  as- a  mere  fuggeflion  or  hint,  on 
which  others  are  to  decide,  after  obtaining  every  pofTible  informa- 
tion and  afhftance  to  dired:  their  judgment.  Imperfed  or  erro- 
neous 
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neons  as  my  Hints  may  be  thought,  they  may  yet  be  ufeful,  by  cal- 
Hng  the  attention  of  others  to  an  important  fubjecft,  who  will  per- 
ceive, and  endeavour  to  fupply  and  correal,  the  deficiencies  and 
the  errors  of  my  plan. 

On  the  principles  fully  explained,  and,  I  truft,  eflabliihed,  in  the 
preceding  pages,  we  may  with  eafe  and  confidence,  and  with  fcarce 
a  poffibility  of  difpute,  flate  the  following  particulars  as  what  are 
mojl  needful^  if  not  all  that  can  be  ufeful^  in  point  of  fargery,  in  a 
great  Hofpital. 

1.  That  there  be  a  number  of  ordinary  attending  Surgeons  (per- 
manently appointed)  amply  fulEcient  to  do  all  the  duty. 

2.  That  thefe  Surgeons  be  as  highly  qualified  as  poffible. 

3.  That  there  be  a  regular  fupply  of  younger  Surgeons,  care- 
fully trained,  by  fome  years  clofe  attendance  in  the  Hofpital,  and 
every  poiHble  inftru6tion,  to  ad:  as  affiftants  to  the  ordinary  Sur- 
geons, and  to  fill  their  places  in  cafe  of  their  death  or  retreat ;  fo 
that  the  care  of  the  patients  m^y  never  be  committed  to  very 
young  and  inexperienced  pradlitioners,  who  attend  and  operate  for 
their  own  fake,  knowing  that  they  "  would  be  the  better  of  more 

experience^'' 

4.  That  there  be  a  fufficient  number  of  extraordinary  or  confulting 
Surgeons,  men  of  much  experience,  and  high  chara^fter  in  their 
profefiion,  and  well  accuflomed  to  hofpital-duty,  ready  at  all  times, 
when  called  on,  to  give  their  advice  and  afiiftance  in  ail  extraordi= 
nary  and  difficult  cafes. 

If  any  thing  further  in  point  of  chirurgical  affiftance  be  really 
w*anted  in  an  hofpital,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  flated  and  explained 
by  thofe  who  know  of  it,  and  who  honeftly  v/ ifh  to  promote  the 
charitable  purpofe  of  the  inftitution.  As  foon  as  it  is  made  known, 
it  will  of  courfe  be  procured  if  poffible. 

In  the  mean  time  it  will  fcarce  be  difputed,  that  fuch  an  efta-- 
blifhment  would  be  a  great  public  benefit,  and  much  better  than 
what  has  ever  yet  fubfifted  in  this  Infirmary, 
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Now,  all  thofe  things,  I  am  confident,  may  be  obtained :  none 
of  tliem  perhaps  without  fome  difficulties^;  but  I  can  fee  no  diffi- 
culties in  any  of  them  which  may  not  be  furmounted  Vvdth  a  little 
perfeverance. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  muft  not  attempt  to  conceal,  that  the  perma- 
nent appointment  of  a  few  ordinary  Surgeons  neceffarily  implies 
fome  additional  annual  expence  to  the  Hofpital.  Such  Surgeons 
mull  be  paid  for  their  attendance,  and  for  their  great  and  perfeve- 
ring  labours  in  the  Kofpital-duty  ;  which  duty  many  a  young  Sur- 
geon would  gladly  difcharge  without  fee  or  reward  for  a  few 
months  in  his  life,  either  as  a  good  piece  of  education  and  inflruc- 
tion  to  himfelf,  or  as  a  feather  in  his  cap. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  point  of  the  expence  of  fuch  an  efla- 
bliQunent  as  I  fuggeft :  we  fhall  hear  enough  of  that  from  our 
Treafurer,  whofe  objections  will  probably  have  more  weight  with 
fome  of  the  Managers,  than  they  will  ever  have  with  me. 

On  this  important  and  interefling  occafion,  I  think  fuch  conli- 
derations  of  economy  muft  be  difregarded  ;  they  are  but  feconda- 
ry  objedls.  I  know  the  funds  of  the  Infirmary  are  very  flender ; 
1  know  its  expences  for  years  together  have  fo  much  exceeded 
its  income,  that  it  has  been  neceffary  more  than  once  to  folicit  ex- 
traordinary contributions  from  the  charity  of  the  public.  But  I 
know  alfo,  that  the  public  charity  hitherto  has  always  kept  pace 
v/ith  the  benevolent,  though  feemingly  imprudent  exertions  of  the 
Managers  to  make  this  Hofpital  as  ufeful  as  poffible. 

The  Infirmary,  indeed,  is  poor ;  but  this  city  and  this  country 
are  not  poor,  nor  are  they  growing  poor  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve the  wealth  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  Scotland  in  general,  is 
greater  at  prefent  than  ever  it  was,  and  that  it  is  increafing  rapid- 
ly. I  do  not  believe  the  charity  of  the  people  is  diminiffiing  ;  for 
their  fake  I  hope  it  is  increafing  too,  as  it  will  cover  a  multitude 
ef  their  fins. 

To 
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To  that  wealth  and  that  charity,  I  am  convinced,  we  may  fair- 
ly and  fafely  truft  on  this  occafion,  as  foon  as  the  nature  and  great- 
nefs  of  the  evil  to  be  removed,  and  of  the  good  to  be  obtained,  are 
fully  underftood  by  the  public.  This,  as  formerly  hinted,  was 
one  of  my  chief  reafons  for  ftating  our  cafe  fo  ftrongly,  and  illuf- 
trating  it  fo  particularly. 

Poor  as  the  Infirmary  is,  it  is  not  quite  fo  poor  at  prefent  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago  ;  when  the  Managers,  even  in  their  utmoft 
need',  gave  fmall  falaries  to  the  two  ordinary  Phyficians,  whom  they 
appointed  permanently  to  do  the  Hofpital-duty,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  fad  evil  of  the  promifcuous,  though  gratuitous,  attendance 
of  the  whole  College  of  Phyficians  by  rotation.  The  Infirmary  has 
not  profpered  the  lefs  for  that  deviation  from  ftricfl  economy, 
which  has  ever  fince  been  univerfaiiy  approved  of.  Every  argu- 
ment which  led  to  that  efhabliihment  of  the  Phyficians,  and  Jjb— ^ 
veral  more,  as  already  explained,  are  applicable  in  their  full  force 
to  the  prefent  cafe  of  the  Surgeons. 

It  is  as  reafonable  and  jufl  that  the  ordinary  attending  Surgeons 
fhould  be  paid  for  their  permanent  fervices,  as  that  the  Phyficians 
fhould  be  paid  for  theirs,  or  the  Druggifts  for  the  medicines 
which  they  furnilh  to  the  Hofpital.  The  Infirmary  cannot  afford 
to  pay  its  Surgeons  liberally^  or  at  all  in  proportion  to  what  they 
would  be  paid  for  the  fame  profefilonal  duty  in  private.  And  I 
have'  fuch  confidence  in  the  generofity  and  good  fenfe  of  the  Sur- 
geons themfelves,  that  I  am  convinced  none  of  them  will  expect 
any  great  falary  for  their  attendance  in  the  Infirmary.  But  what- 
ever the  Hofpital  can  afford,  I  think  it  v/ould  be  better  for  it  to  give 
for  the  befl  chirurgical  afiiftance,  than  to  accept  gratuitous  aifift- 
ance  lefs  good  ;  juft  as  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  full  market- 
price  for  the  befl  food  and  medicines,  than  to  give  the  patients  bad 
food  and  medicines,  though  got  at  a  lower  price,  or  for  nothing. 

A  a  Let 
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Let  us  fuppofe  the  word  that  can  happen,  and  much  worfe  than 
I  beheve  v/ill  happen,  that  this  new  expence  fhall  not  in  any  degree 
be  conipenfated  by  the  charity  of  the  pubUc  when  the  objed:  and 
reafon  of  it  become  known ;  no  greater  evil  can  refult  from  it, 
than  that  fewer  patients  annually  mufl  be  received  into  the  Hofpi- 
tal ;  but  probably  not  lefs,  perhaps  much  more  good  will  be  done 
to  the  fick  poor,  than  at  prefent.  Now  this  good  to  be  done  to 
the  fick  poor,  not  the  number  of  them  to  be  annually  admitted 
into  the  Infirmary,  is  the  proper  objedl  of  this  inftitution.  Every 
body  who  knows  any  thing  about  hofpitals  will  acknowledge,  that 
(the  expenditure  of  money  being  fuppofed  the  fame  in  both  cafes) 
it  would  be  much  better  to  admit  only  150  patients  at  once,  all 
of  whom  may  be  comfortably  accommodated  arid  properly  taken 
care  of,  than  to  receive  into  the  Hofpital  all  that  defired  to  be  ad- 
mitted, as  ufed  to  be  done  in  the  Hotel  D  'leu  at  Paris,  and  lay  them 
four  or  five  or  fix  in  a  bed,  with  the  probability  of  their  being 
fwept  off  by  hundreds,  either  by  the  bad  air  or  the  contagious  fevers 
engendered  among  them.  This  is  indeed  a  fhocking  cafe,  though  a 
real  one,  and  may  be  thought  too  ftrong  an  illuftration :  But  the 
fame  imdeniable  general  principle  is  applicable,  whenever  the  num- 
ber of  the  patients  to  be  received  is  put  in  competition  with  the 
due  and  proper  care  of  thofe  that  are  received. 

As  to  the  number  of  permanent  ordinary  Surgeons  that  will  be 
requifite  to  do  the  duty  of  the  Hofpital,  the  general  principle  cer- 
tainly is,  that  it  ought  to  be  amply  fufficient,  but  not  too  great. 
As,  on  the  fyftem  long  eftablifhed,  there  has  been  but  one  Surgeon 
in  attendance  at  once,  who  is  fuppofed  able  to  do  all  the  duty  in 
his  department ;  and  as  there  are  but  two  Phyficians  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  patients  in  their  department,  it  may  be  thought 
needlefs  to  have  more  than  one  ordinary  attending  Surgeon  ;  but 
this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  very  fcurvy  piece  of  economy, 
and  a  moft  injudicious  eftablifhment. 
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If  there  were  but  ten  or  a  dozen  patients  in  the  Surgeons  de- 
partment, there  ought  to  be  two  ordinary  attending  Surgeons,  not 
only  to  provide  againfl  the  poffible  and  very  probable  accidents  of 
abfence,  ficknefs,  or  death  of  one  Surgeon,  but  alfo  that  the  two 
attending  Surgeons  may  have  daily  opportunities  of  aflifting  one 
another,  and  confulting  together  without  delay,  or  difficulty,  or 
idle  formality,  about  every  cafe  which  to  either  of  them  appeared 
difficult,  or  dangerous,  or  doubtful.  Such  quiet  rational  conful- 
tations,  either  among  Surgeons  or  Phyficians  refpe^lively,  or  among 
both  together,  I  am  fure  would  be  much  more  for  the  benefit  of 
patients,  either  in  hofpitals  or  out  of  them,  than  thofe  numerous, 
formal,  pompous,  and  unavailing  confultations,  which  have  fo 
often  and  fo  juflly  been  made  the  fubjedl  of  reproach  and  ridi- 
cule. 

If  there  were  ten  times  as  many  patients  as  I  have  fuppofed  in 
the  Surgeons  wards,  I  have  no  doubt  that  two  Surgeons  would 
be  amply  fufficient  to  take  proper  care  of  them,  and  would  do  fo  at 
leaft  as  well  as  a  greater  number  would  do,  perhaps  better ;  jufl  as 
hath  been  repeatedly  obferved  with  refpe(5t  both  to  Surgeons  and 
Phyficians  in  many  other  hofpitals  ;  and  as  hath  been  experienced 
in  this  Hofpital  for  fifty  years,  with  refpe6l  to  two  ordinary  Phy- 
ficians, and  the  great  number  of  patients  under  their  care. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  right,  in  order  that  the  error,  if  any, 
may  be  on  the  fafe  fide,  to  have  three  ordinary  Surgeons  perma- 
nently attending  in  the  Infirmary.  But  I  am  fure  if  this  point 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  confideration  of  what  is  beft  for  the 
patients,  the  number  of  permanent  ordinary  Surgeons  will  not  be 
lefs  than  two,  nor  more  than  three.  Any  greater  number  would 
almoft  inevitably  lead  to  fome  kind  of  attendance  by  rotation 
among  them ;  implying,  to  a  certain  degree,  fome  of  the  evils  al- 
ready fliov/n  to  refult  neccffarily  from  fuch  a  fyflem. 

A  a  2  '  As 
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As  to  the  fecond  point,  the  proper  feledion  of  two  or  three  Suf- 
geons,  the  moft  highly  qualified,  to  do  permanently  the  Hofpital'- 
duty  ;  this  is  certainly  of  as  much  confequence  as  the  appointment 
of  a  proper  number  of  them.  I  have  already  acknowledged  that  I 
am  no  judge  of  the  j"eal  and  comparative  merits  of  individual  fur- 
geons,  and  declared  that  I  will  take  no  concern  in  the  choice  of 
them  for  the  Hofpital.  On  this  very  account  I  may  with,  the  more 
freedom  ftate  thofe  indifputable  general  principles,  on  which  I  eai"^ 
neftly  wiih  and  truft  that  the  choice  fhall  be  made. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  as  what  no  perfon  of  competent  knowledge 
and  judgment  will  ever  ferioufly  difpute, 

1.  That  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  many  more 
well  qualified  individuals  may  be  found  than  can  really  be  wanted 
for  the  fervice  of  the  Hofpital. 

2.  That  it  is  probable  that  thofe  are  beft  qualified  for  fuch  a  truft, 
wha,  after  a  complete  and  regular  education  in  their  profeflion, 
have  had  the  advantage  of  many  years  experience,  both  in  private 
pra<flice  and  in  this  Infirmary,  and  who  adlually  have  at  this  time 
great  employment,  and  public  efteem  and  confidence. 

Of  courfe,  I  earneftly  wifh  that  two  or  three  fuch  men  were  ap- 
pointed ordinary  Surgeons  to  the  Hofpital.  Perhaps  they  will  not 
thank  me  for  this  fuggeftion,  which  may  feem  to  reduce  them  to 
the  unpleafant  dilemma  of  either  declining  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  what  is  expecfled  of  them,  or  elfe  doing  what  is  very  difagree- 
able  and  inconvenient  to  themfelvei.  I  certainly  have  no  wifh  to 
give  offence  to  any  of  them,  and  I  am  fenfible  that  I  touch  a  very 
delicate  point. 

It  is  not,  however,  fo  embarrafTing  as  at  firfl  fight  it  may  appear. 
Any  fuch  Surgeons  wJio  give  their  fervices  in  the  Hofpital  on  a 
new  fyftem,  will  have,  and,  what  is  better,  will  deferve,  great  credit 
with  the  public  for  doing  fo ;  more  efpecially  as  it  muft  be  plain,  to 
every  body  that  they  can  have  no  motive  but  honeft  zeal  for  the 
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public  good,  when  they  undertake  fuch  a  laborious  duty.  Aay 
falary  that  the  Infirmary  may  be  fuppofed  to  give  to  its  Surgeons 
could  be  no  objedl  to  fuch  men ;  it  could  not  even  be  an  adequate 
compenfation  for  the  time  which  they  muft  employ  in  the  Hofpital. 

But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  I  conceive  that  many  fuch  Surgeons  may, 
not  only  without  any  difcredit  to  themfelves,  but  with  great  pro- 
priety, and  moft  honourably,  declme  that  fervice.  Some  are  fo 
much  engaged  in  private  pradliee,  and  are  fo  often  called  to  the 
country,  that  they  cannot  be  expe6led  to  vmdertake  fuch  a  tafk.; 
becaufe  it  i&  impoiTible  that  they  can  give  either  fufficient  time  or 
fufEcient  attention  to  their  Hofpltal-duty.  Then  I  truft  I  may 
without  impropriety  fuggeft,  that  men  come  to  a  certain  ags, 
(which  it  would  be  needlefsly  indelicate  to  ftate  very  particularly), 
though  as  fit  as  ever  they  were  for  the  ordinary  practice  of  their 
profefhon  as  furgeons,  are  well  entitled  to  decline  the  daily  labours, 
and  very  frequent  performance  of  nice  and  difEcult  operations,  which 
muft  be  required  of  Hofpital  Surgeons.  I  have  feen  fome  Surgeons 
operate  very  well,  whofe  eye- fight  was  fo  much  impaired,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  ufe  fpe^lacles ;  and  I  have  known  many  men,  fur- 
geons and  others,  whofe  hands  were  very  fteady  at  the  age  of  feventy 
and  upwards.  Yet  it  cannot  be  difputed,  that,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
the  fight  generally  fails,  and  the  hand  fliakes,  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
make  men  lefs  fit  to  be  operating  furgeons  in  a  great  hofpital,  than 
they  would  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  before.  Any  furgeon 
who  feels  in  himfelf  the  beginning  of  thefe  fymptoms  of  decay,  may, 
with  the  greateft  honour  to  himfelf,  decline  the  appointment  to 
the  Hofpital,  or  withdraw  from  it  if  he  had  previoufly  been  ap- 
pointed. Then  it  can  be  no  fecret,  that  in  Edinburgh  a  great 
part  of  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  called  Surgeons,  is  phyfic  rather 
than  furgery.  I  mean,  that  it  is  fuch  as  might  be  done  by  Phy- 
ficians  here,  and  would  be  done  by  Phyficians  in  other  countries, 
in.  which  the  diftin^lion  of  the  different  branches  of  the  medical 
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profeffion  is  ftridlly  obferved,  and  enforced  by  law ;  and  confe- 
quently  furgeons  are  as  much  prevented  from  the  practice  of  phyfic, 
as  phyficians  (here  as  well  as  elfewhere)  are  from  the  practice  of 
furgery  and  pharmacy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  Edinburgh  three 
fourths  at  leaft,  more  probably  nine  tenths,  of  the  proper  medical 
pracflice  is  done  by  the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ;  who 
in  fadl,  though  not  in  name,  are  the  ordinary  phyiicians  in  every 
family.  Many  of  them,  I  am  well  convinced,  would  have  very 
extenlive  pra(5lice,  and  of  courfe  great  affluence,  though  they 
fliould  never  perform  any  great  or  nice  chirurgical  operation. 
This  I  know  was  for  many  years  the-  kind  of  pradtice  of  one  of  the 
mod  eminent  furgeons  in  London,  who  has  now  renounced  en- 
tirely the  pracftice  of  furgery,  and  is  become  the  greatefl  phyfician 
in  that  great  city.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  fyftem  will  continue 
in  Edinburgh  as  long  as  the  Medical  School  in  this  Univerfity  fhall 
continue  to  flourifh  :  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  every  young  man 
who  is  bred  a.s  a  Surgeon  in  this  city  may  eafily  have,  if  he  choofes, 
and  in  fadt  moft  of  them  choofe  to  have,  the  education  of  a  Phy- 
fician alfo,  It  depends  partly  on  a  man's  own  tafte  and  future 
profpedls  at  the  time  of  his  education,  partly  on  the  circumftances 
in  which  he  is  afterwards  placed,  whether  he  fhall  make  phyfic  or 
ilirgery  the  chief  objed;  of  his  attention  and  ftudy,  or  whether  he 
fhall  choofe  to  be  in  his  own  perfon  both  furgeon  and,  phyfician. 
Now,  for  this  moft  common,  and  therefore  moft  important  kind 
of  practice,  a  man  may  be  well  qualified  who  would  not  choofe, 
and  really  would  not  be  fit,  to  appear  as  a  principal  operator  in  a 
great  hofpital. 

Yet  after  making  all  reafonable  or  pofiible  allowances  for  thefe 
confiderations,  I  ftill  muft  think  and  wifh  that  two  or  three  of  the 
moft  eminent  and  moft  experienced  Surgeons  may  be  found,  who 
will  accept  the  appointment  of  ordinary  Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary, 
were  it  but  for  Kvo  or  three  years ^  nay  but  for  one  year ;  juft  to  give 
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the  moft  creditable  beginning  to  a  new  and  rational  fyflem,  to  in- 
troduce and  eftablifti  fome  of  thofe  improvements  in  the  condudl 
of  the  chimrgical  department  of  the  Hofpital,  which  I  am  no  judge 
of,  but  which  I  am  well  affured  are  much  wanted,  and  to  preclude 
all  fufpicion  of  any  finifter  purpofe  in  fuch  a  change  of  fyftem  as 
I  recommend,  and  as  hath  long  been  wifhed  for  by  all  who  are 
moft  interefted,  and  purely  interefted,  in  the  profperity  of  the  Hof- 
pital, and  the  welfare  of  the  lick  poOr  who  are  admitted  into  it. 

But  in  this  cafe,  «-as  in  all  cafes,  let  us  fuppofe  the  worft  pofTible, 
that  w^e  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  it,  and,  as  far  as  we  can, 
provide  againft  it.     Let  us'  fuppofe,  that  not  one  of  thofe  Sur- 
geons who  at  prefent  have  the  moft  extenfive  pracftice,  which  im- 
plies the  greateft  fhare  of  public  efteem  and  confidence,  will  un- 
dertake the  arduous  talk  of  Hofpital-duty  even  for  one  or  two 
years  ;  then  of  courfe  the  choice  of  ordinary  attending  Surgeons 
muft  be  made  from  among  thofe  members  of  their  college  who 
have  not  yet  attained  fuch  eminence.    If  this  be  thought  an  evil, 
(I  mean  in  comparifon  of  the  other  preferable  fele6lion),  let  it  at 
leaft  be  obferved,  that  it  would  be  a  very  fmall  evil^  or,  in  other 
words,  a  very  great  good,  when  compared  with  the  great  evil  which 
a(5luaiiy  has  fubftfted  in  this  Infirmary  for  more  than  fixty  years, 
in  confequence  of  the  fyftem  of  rotation.    Then  the  evil  fuppofed, 
whether  greater  or  lefs,  would  be  but  temporary,  and  moft  proba- 
bly even  from  the  firft  might  be  but  very  fmall.    For  the  reafons 
already  ftated  very  fully,  a  few  of  the  profefTion,  who,  by  their 
merit,  have  attained  great  eminence,  will  probably  continue  to  en- 
grofs  the  greateft  part  of  the  bufinefs  as  long  as  they  continue  in 
health  and  vigour,  even  though  many  of  their  younger  brethren 
of  equal  or  fuperior  talents,  and  perhaps  equal  merit  in  every  re- 
fped:,  are  gradually  coming  on.    This  is  fo  generally  known  and 
underftood,  that  it  can  require  no  illuftration. 

In 
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111  the  conrfe  of  nature,  thofe  Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
who  are  at  prefent  the  youngeft  muft  become  the  oldeft  on  the 
lift ;  and  fome  of  thofe  who  are  at  prefent  unknown  to  the  public 
will  then  be  moft  highly  efteemed  and  moll  generally  employed, 
and  after  a  few  years  will  give  place  to  fome  of  their  younger 
brethren,  yet  unborn.  Thefe  things,  though  future,  are  juft  as  cer- 
tain, as  that  none  of  the  Surgeons  at  this  day  the  moft  eminent, 
were  eminent  or  even  known  to  the  public  fifty  years  ago,  or  were 
born  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  , 

It  is  equally  certain,  though  not  fo  generally  known  or  attend- 
ed to,  that,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  fcience,  I  mean,  if  no  unex- 
pedled  and  calamitous  revolution  fhall  happen,  every  fucceeding 
generation  will  furpafs  the  preceding  in  real  knowledge  and  in 
every  ufeful  art.  This  will  be  the  cafe  with  the  fcience  of  phyfic 
as  well  as  with  mathematics  and  chemiftry,  and  with  the  operative 
part  of  Surgery,  as  well  as  with  the  arts  of  building  fhips,  or  fpin- 
ning  and  weaving  cotton.  Mankind,  or  at  leaft  fome  of  the  moft 
ingenious  and  wifeft  of  them,  whofe  example  muft  foon  be  followed 
by  the  reft  in  their  feveral  profeffions  and  ftations,  when  not  pre- 
vented by  fome  powerful  caufe,  will  always  learn  and  retain  what  is 
good  and  ufeful,  and  will  difcover,  and  corre(5l,  and  fupply,  what  is 
erroneous  or  defe(5live,  in  the  fciences  and  the  arts  which  they  have 
occafion  to  ftudy  and  to  pradtife. 

It  is  felf-evident,  that  whoever  be  the  firft  appointed  ordinary 
Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary,  the  feledlion  in  a  few  years  mUjfi  be  made 
from  among  thofe  who  are  at  prefent  the  junior  Surgeons,  or  elfe 
from  among  others  ftill  younger  than  thefe.  - 

If  this  (by  reafon  of  fuch  a  neceffity  as  I  have  fuppofed)  were 
done  from  the  firft,  the  difference,  in  point  of  benefit  to  the  Hof^ 
,pital,  between  fuch  a  felediion,  and  one  made  from  among  tlie  moft 
eminent  and  beft  employed  Surgeons,  would  probably  be  mvirh 
.lefs  than  at  firft  might  be  liippofed  ;  and  even  this  difference 
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would  foon  be  at  an  end,  and  from  the  beginning  it  would  in  a 
great  meafure  be  corapenfated  by  thofe  junior  Surgeons  giving 
more  of  their  time  and  attention  to  their  Hofpital-duty  than  their 
fenior  brethren  would  have  occafion,  or  indeed  would  be  able  to 
do. 

But  the  beft  ilhiftration  and  moft  conclufive  argument  on  this 
point,  is  the  ample  experience  which  the  Hofpital  has  had  within 
thefe  fifty  years  in  the  permanent  appointment  of  its  Phyficians. 
Some  of  thefe,  for  example,  Dr  Hope,  Dr  Stedman,  and  Dr  Ru- 
therford, were  men  of  confiderable  ftanding  and  eminence  in  their 
profefTion,  when  they  feverally  were  appointed  Phyficians  to  the  In- 
firmary. But  Dr  Clerk  and  Dr  Drummond,  the  two  originally  ap- 
pointed, and  more  lately  Dr  Plamilton,  (who,  it  fliould  be  ob- 
ferved,  was  firfl  appointed  as  ojjljlant  to  Dr  Stedmanj.  and  actually 
ferved  fame  years  in  that  capacity),  were  very  young  phyficians  when 
they  obtained  the  permanent  appointment.  Yet  no  complaints 
were  ever  made  of  thefe  gentlemen ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  even  one 
perfon  was  ever  fo  irrational  as  to  fuppofe  that  the  Hofpital-duty 
eould  be  nearly  fo  well  done  by  the  whole  College  of  Phyficians 
attending  in  rotation,  as  it  was  from  the  firfl  by  thofe  three  indi- 
viduals attending  permanently,. 

I  fhould  expedl  with  confidence  jufl  the  fame  kind  of  benefit 
from  the  permanent  appointment  of  two  or  three  even  of  the  junior- 
Surgeons.  Though  I  am  not  at  ail  acquainted  with  fome,  nor 
intimately  acquainted  with  any  of  them,  yet  I  know  enough  of 
feveral  of  their  number,  to  be  convinced,  by  their  converfation  and 
condudl,  that  they  are  men  of  fenfe  and  obfervation,  and  com- 
petent medical  knowledge.  I  muft  prefume  the  fame,  or  much 
more,  of  their  fkill  and  dexterity  in  furgery,  which  they  have 
chiefly  fludied :  but  this  I  choofe  to  take  for  granted,  having 
no  wifli,  or  much  lefs  thaii  none,  either  to  fee  it.  or  feel  it.  The 
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Managers,  however,  may  eafily  obtain  on  that  point  ample  infor- 
mation from  the  moft  competent  judges. 

As  CO  the  third  point,  the  nomination  of  affiftant  Surgeons  ;  I 
fhoidd  think  it  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hofpital,  and  indeed 
of  all  concerned,  that  each  ordinary  Surgeon  fhould  be  allowed  an 
affiftant,  for  reafons  and  purpofes  fully  ftated  already.  Such  af- 
iiftants  may  be  appointed  to  them  eitiier  from  the  firft,  as  in  the 
medical  department  was  done  near  ten  years  ago,  when  Dr  Freer 
(now  ProfelTor  of  Phyfic  in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow)  was  ap- 
pointed affiftant  to  Dr  Rutherford  ;  or  after  fome  time,  and  at  the 
requeft  of  each  principal  Surgeon  ;  as  was  done  more  than  four  and 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  medical  department,  when  Dr  Hamilton 
was  appointed  affiftant  to  Dr  Stedman. 

If  the  principal  ordinary  Surgeons  firft  appointed  be  men  pretty 
far  advanced  in  life,  and  much  engaged  in  private  pra(5lice,  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  affiiftants  from  the  firft.  If  they  be  younger 
men,  and  lefs  engaged  in  pracftice,  the  immediate  appointment  of 
affiiftants  to  them,  though  for  many  reafons  defirable,  will  not  be 
fo  neceffary,  and  may  be  poftponed  for  fome  years. 

This  it  is  proper  to  attend  to  ;  for  the  chief  or  only  difficulty  that 
I  forefee  on  this  point  is,  that  at  firft  proper  affiftant  Surgeons  may 
not  eafily  be  found.  Even  the  junior  members  of  their  College,  who 
have  once  attended,  or  expected  to  attend,  as  principal  Surgeons, 
may  not  choofe  to  appear  in  the  Hofpital  in  the  chara(5ler  of  affif- 
tants  or  fubalterns.  Perhaps  they  will  be  very  angry  at  me  for 
thinking  it  even  pojfible  that  any  of  them  fliould  attend  on  that 
footing.  I  ffiall  be  forry  for  it,  but  not  in  the  leaft  difconcerted 
by  it ;  for  the  cafe  will  not  by  any  means  be  hopelefs.  In  the  firft 
plate,  they  will  have  abundance  of  time  to  cool.  Affiftant  Sur- 
geons may  not  be  much  wanted  for  feven  years  or  more  ;  and  in 
half  as  many  minutes  they  will  probably  fee  that  the  appointment 
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of  affiftant  Surgeons  would  be  better  for  themfelves  in  point' of 
improvement,  and  infinitely  better  for  the  fick  poor,  than  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem  of  promifcuous  attendance  by  rotation.  If  coniidera- 
tions  of  perfonal  vanity,  or  profeflional  etiquette,  for  which  I  have 
no  great  efteem  at  any  time,  and  no  patience  when  it  is  oppofed 
to  profeffional  duty  and  common  fenfe,  fhall  ftill  prevent  any 
or  all  of  the  prefent  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  from> 
ferving  as  affiftant  Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary,  we  need  not  defpair 
of  foon  finding  abundance  of  Surgeons  both  able  and  v/iiling  to  do- 
that  duty.  On  the  fame  undeniable  principle,  that  fome  of  the 
prefent  junior  members  are  perfecftly  able  to  fill  the  places  of  their 
feniors,  thofe  who  fhall  come  after  them  will  be  ecjually  able  to- 
fill  theirs.  In  a  few  years  there  will  be  many  new  members  of 
that  College  ;  perhaps  fix  times  as  many  as  the  Infirmary  can  have 
occafion  for  ;  and  probably  few  of  them  will  clioofe  to  decline  an 
appointment,  really  honourable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  far  advantageous, 
that  it  gives  them  the  belt  poffible  chance  of  becoming  in  due  time- 
principal  Surgeons  to  this  Hofpital  and  to  this  city. — On  this  ac- 
count I  conceive  that  they  ought  not  to  receive  any  falary,  or  in 
any  way  be  an  expence  to  the  Infirmary  j  fo  I  prefume  our  Trea- 
furer  can  have  no  obje(5tions  to  them. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  I  am  fure  he  can  have  no  objedlions  to  the 
appointment  of  extraordinary  or  confulting  Surgeons,  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  I  fliall  fuggeft.  Whether  thefe  fliall  be  more  or  lefs 
numerous,  I  do  not  propofe  that  they  fliall  receive  any  falary 
from  the  Hofpital.  Their  office  can  never  be  laborious,  but  fome- 
times  may  be  very  ufeful,  though  I  conceive  that  their  aifift- 
ance  will  feldom  be  required.  I  think  the  appointment  fhould  be 
confidered,  by  themfelves  and  by  the  public,  rather  as  an  honour- 
able teftimony  of  efteem  for  their  character,  and  confidence  in; 
their  profeffional  fkill,  and  gratitude  for  their  former  good  fervices, 
than  as  a  duty  requiring  frequent  attendance  and.  much  labour.- 
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If  there  be  f7ro  ordinary  Surgeons,  ftill  more,  if  there  be  tliree 
fuch  appointed  to  the  Infirmary,  thefe  will  of  courfe  form  the  beft, 
the  readieft,  and  the  moil  ufeful  of  all  confultations,  at  leaft  in  or- 
dinary cafes  ;  jufl:  as  has  been  experienced  by  the  two  Phyficians 
of  this  Hofpital  fucceilively  for  near  fifty  years,  and  by  the  Phy- 
iicians  and  Surgeons  of  many  other  hofpitals  for  a  much  longer 
time.  But  in  extraordinary  cafes,  of  peculiar  doubt  and  difficul- 
ty, it  would  certainly  be  very  much  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned, for  the  credit  of  the  Hofpital  and  the  Managers,  the  fa- 
tisfaclion  of  the  pu.blic,  the  honour  of  the  Surgeons  themfelves, 
and,  above  ail,  for  the  good  of  the  patients,  that  there  fhould  be 
the  additional  aid  of  fome  other  Surgeons  of  the  greateft  fkill 
and  longeil  experience.  It  is  only  on  fuch  occafions,  which  feldom 
occur,  probably  not  once  in  a  hundred  cafes,  that  any  extraordi- 
nary confultation  fhould  be  called. 

The  number  of  extraordinary  or  confulting  Surgeons  appointed 
to  the  Infirmary  may  without  impropriety  be  greater  or  lefs,  three 
or  four,  or  twice  as  many,  provided  always  it  be  underftood  and 
declared,  that  it  is  not  necefTary  to  affemble  them  all  on  any  occa- 
fion ;  and  that  one  or  two  of  them  will  at  all  times  be  deemed  a 
fufhcient  confultation.  I  am  fure  it  is  as  much  as  any  of  us  would 
choofe  for  himfelf,  or  as  the  greatefl  and  richeft  perfons  would 
have,  if  they  had  occafion  for  chirurgical  afliftance.  I  have  no 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  I  think  the  choice  of  the  individual  Surgeons 
to  be  called  in  to  a  confultation,  in  any  particular  cafe,  fhould  be 
left  to  the  ordinary  Surgeons  ;  and  that  the  duty  of  the  Mana- 
gers in  that  refpedl  is  fulfilled  when  they  appoint  as  confulting 
Surgeons,  a  fiifficient  number  of  men  of  eminence  and  experience 
in  their  profefTion,  to  whom  that  choice  of  the  ordinary  Surgeons 
ihall  be  limited. 

A  certain  degree  of  mutual  efleem  and  confidence,  fome  refpedl 
ibr  one  another's  profeflional  knowledge  and  judgment,  and  fome 
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agreement  in  the  general  principles  on  which  they  are  to  a<5l,  are  at 
lead  as  neceflary  among  the  individuals  of  a  confultation,  as  their 
having  all  been  bred  to  the  fame  profeffion.  But  thofe  accomplilh- 
ments  are  not  always  to  be  found,  and  fometimes  the  very  reverfe 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  a  fupereminent  degree,  among  Phyficians 
and  Surgeons. 

We  are  certainly  a  mofl  amiable  brotherhood ;  as  every  perfon 
muft  acknowledge  who  has  had  the  good  luck  to  fee  but  a  dozen 
and  a  half  or  two  dozen  of  us  together,  efpecially  if  he  faw  us  at 
dinner.  Yet,  whatever  the  majority  of  us  may  be,  I  am  afraid  we 
are  not  all  perfe<5l  angels.  Some  of  us  at  leaft  appear  to  be  made  of 
the  fame  flefh  and  blood,  and  to  be  fubjedl  to  the  fame  frailties, 
and  paflions,  and  vices,  as  other  men.  The  confequence  is,  that 
when  two  or  three  of  us  are  fet  down  together  in  a  little  town,  or 
£fty  or  an  hundred  of  us  in  a  great  town,  and  obliged  to  fcramble 
for  fame,  and  fortune,  and  daily  bread,  we  are  apt  to  get  into  ri- 
valfhips,  and  difputes,  and  altercations,  which  fometimes  end  in 
open  quarrels  , and  implacable  animofities,  to  the  very  great  annoy- 
ance of  thofe  who  are,  and  the  no  lefs  entertainment  of  thofe  who 
are  not,  our  patients.  A  confultation  among  any  number  of  fuch 
angry  phyficians  or  fargeons,  in  ail  probability,  will  conduce  as 
little  to  the  benefit  of  their  patient,  as  a  congrefs  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  game-cocks  turned  loofe  in  a  cock-pit ;  for  probably  the 
good  of  the  patient  will  be  the  lafl  and  leaft  objedlof  their  thoughts. 
This  is  fo  well  known  by  many  difgraceful  examples,  and  has  fo 
often  been  made  the  fubjedt  of  merriment  and  ridicule  in  novels 
and  comedies,  that  I  believe  many  very  fenfible  people  are  ferioufly 
convinced  that  a  confultation  is  but  a  farce  ;  for  I  have  an  hundred 
times  known  fuch  people  decline  having  a  confultation  of  us,  when 
I  propofed  it,  and  urged  it  as  ftrongly  as  I  could.  Thofe  who 
think  our  confliltations  mere  farces  muft  of  courfe  think  it  of  little 
or  no  confequence  how  they  are  performed  j  or  may  even  think 
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that  the  mote  abfurd  and  ridiculous  they  are  made,  the  better  thofe 
farces  will  be. 

If  I  thought  fo,  I  fhould  never  remonftrate  againft  the  prcfent 
fyflem  of  confultation  among  the  Surgeons  of  this  Infirmary  ;  that 
is,  of  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  more,  who  may  choofe  to  attend  and  take  a  fhare  in  it  ? 
for  I  have  not  imagination  enough  to  conceive  any  thing-  of  the 
kind  more  f^'ftematically  abfurd,  or  lefs  for  the  good  of  the  patients, 
or  more  inconfiftent  with  the  pui'pofe,  and  ahnoft  with  the  very 
notion  of  a  confulta.tion. 

That  promifcuous  and  multitudinous  congregation  of  all  the 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  who  choofe  to  attend  and  con- 
fult  about  a  poor  patient  in  the  Hofpital,  is  one  of  the  many  bad 
confequenees  v/hich  refult  ■  from  the  bargain  made  by  our  prede- 
celfors  with  the  Surgeons  ;  and,  though  trivial  in  comparifon  of 
fome  of  the  other  evils  already  pointed  out,  is  in  truth  a  very  great? 
nuifance,  which  ought  to  be  removed,  as  foon  and  as  completely  a^ 
poiTible. 

In  faying  this,  I  mean  no  difrelpedl  to  the  Surgeons,  either  pro- 
feffionally  or  perfonally.  Any  one  of  them  may  be  a  very  good> 
furgeon  ;  any  two  or  three  of  them  (bating  only  the  chance  of  per- 
fonal  animoHty  and  fyflematic  irreconcileable  difference  of  opinion); 
may  make  an  excellent  confultation,  fuch  as  any  phylician,  or  any 
one  of  themfelves,  or  any  man  of  fenfe,  though  not  of  the  medical 
profeffion,  would  be  perfectly  content  with,  if  his  ow"n  hfe  or 
limbs,  or  thofe  of  the  perfons  deareft  to  him,  v/ere  at  flake ;  and^ 
all  of  them  taken  together,  (with  only  two  or  three  months  inftruc- 
tion  from  a  clever  drill  ferjeant),  I  am.  convinced  would  make  an, 
admirable  platoon  ;  fuch  as  would  do  credit  to  the  firfl  regiment  of 
Royal  JEdinburgh  Volunteers.  But  how  fuch  a  platoon  can  ever 
ferve  the  proper  purpofe  of  a  confultation,  or  any  good  purpofe  to- 
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the  fick  poor,  in  tiie  Hofpital,  or  out  of  it,  is  to  me  utterly  incom- 
prelienfible. 

My  veneration  for  my  own  profeffion,  and  for  thofe  who  prac-= 
tife  it,  is  not  exceffive ;  and  many  things  in  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  it  I  confider  as  fair  objedls  of  ridicule,  contempt,  and 
reproach.    I  truft,  therefore,  I  may  have  fome  chance  of  meeting 
with  credit,  when  I  declare  that  I  do  not  regard  proper  confulta-^ 
tions  of  medical  men  as  frivolous  or  ufelels,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary ;  in  numberlefs  cafes  they  are  juft  what  will  bed  conduce  to 
the  relief  or  cure  of  their  patients.    In  all  cafes  either  of  doubt ^  or 
of  great  danger^  a  phyiician  muft  be  wonderfully  ignorant,  or  won- 
derfully arrogant,  moft  probably  both,  who  does  not  anxioufly  de- 
fire  a  confultation,  either  for  his  patient's  fake,  or  for  his  own.  I 
am  not  quite  fo  fure  of  the  advantages  of  confultations  in  cafes  not 
properly  of  doubt,  but  rather  of  difficidty,  whether  of  danger  or 
not,  in  which  the  practice  of  the  Phyfician  or  Phyficians  firft  em- 
ployed proved  unfuccefsful.    In  many  of  thefe  cafes  I  am  convinced 
it  would  be  much  better  for  all  concerned,  and  efpecially  for  the 
patient,  if  the  Phyficians  firft  employed  were  allowed  to  withdraw, 
and  others,  (firft  fufficiently  informed  of  all  that  had  been  done  or 
tried),  without  any  reftraint  or  embarrafTment,  were  permitted  to 
try  what  they  could  do.    This,  in  fubftance,  is  one  of  the  oldeft 
and  moft  judicious  regulations  with  refpe(5l:  to  the  medical  practice 
in  this  Infirmary  ;  fuggefted,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  fome  experienced 
phyfician  of  good  fenfe,  and  candour,  and  accurate  obfervation 
of  what  he  met  with  in  his  pracflice.    I  have  often  given  that  ad-  ■ 
vice  to  patients  of  my  own  in  private  pra(5tice,  and  fometimes  have-  • 
got  them  to  follow  it ;  but  in  general  it  is  wonderfully  difficult  to 
make  them  underftand  that  they  are  not  the  property  of  their  • 
phyficians,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  fervices  of  their  phyii-  - 
cians  are  their  property.  • 
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The  real  nfes  and  advantages  of  confultations  among  medicaf 
men,  and  feme  of  the  evils  and  abtifes  to  be  feared  in  them,  are  fo 
well  pointed  out  in  a  mncli  efteemed  work  of  one  to  whom  I  owe 
more  than  a  fcholar's  duty  and  refped,  and  his  obfervations  are  fo 
much  in  point  on  the  prefent  occafion,  that  I  think  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  his  words. 

*'  There  are  often  unhappy  jealoufies  and  animofities  among  thofe 
*'  of  the  profeffion,  by  which  their  patients  may  fulFer.  A  phy- 
"  fician,  however,  who  has  any  fenfe  of  ju-ftiee  or  humanity,  will 
"  never  involve  his  patient  in  the  confequences  of  private  quar- 
"  relsj  in  which  he  has  no  concern.  Phyficians  in  confulta- 
"  tion,  whatever  may  be  their  private  refentments,  or  opinions 
"  6f  one  another,  Ihouid  divert  thcmfeives  of  all  partialities,  and 
"  think  of  nothing  but  what  will  moft  effecflually  contribute  to 
"  the  relief  of  thofe  under  their  care.  If  a  Phyfician  cannot  lay 
"  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  fay  that  his  mind  is  perfectly  open 
"  to  convi(5lion,  from  whatever  quarter  it  fhall  come,  he  fliould 
**  in  honour  decline  the  confultation.  Many  advantages  arife  from^ 
"  two  Phyficians  confulting  together,  who  are  men  of  candour, 
**  and  have  mutual  confidence  in  each  other's  honour.  A  remedy 
**  may  occur  to  one  which  did  not  to  another  ;  and  a  Phyfician 
**  may  want  refolution,  or  fufficient  confidence  in  his  own  opi- 
*^  nion,  to  prefcribe  a  powerful  but  precarious  remedy,  on  which,, 
**  however,  the  life  of  his  patient  may  depend ;  in  this  cafe  the 
"  concurring  opinion  of  his  brother  may  fix  his  own.  But,  if 
"  there  is  no  mutual  confidence  ;  if  opinions  are  regarded,  not  ac- 
"  cording  to  their  inlrinfic  merit,  but  according  to  the  perfon 
"  from  whom  they  proceed  ;  or,  if  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
"  fentiments  delivered  with  opennefs  are  to  be  whifpered  abroad,. 
"  and  mifreprefented  to  the  public,  without  regard  to  the  obliga- 
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"  a  Phyfician  is  fingly  to  be  made  refponfible  for  the  efFedls  of 
"  his  advice  ;  in  fuch  cafes,  confultations  of  Phyiicians  tend  ra- 
"  ther  to  the  detriment  than  to  the  advantage  of  the  fick,  and  the 
"  nfual  and  indeed  moft  favourable  conclafion  of  them  is  fome 
"  very  harmlefs  but  infignificant  prefcription." 

Thefe  rem.arks  of  my  father,  in  his  Le<5lures  on  the  Office  and 
Duties  of  a  Phyfician,  read  in  this  Univerfity  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  are  evidently  as  applicable  to  Surgeons  as  to  Phyficians. 
With  refpecfl  to  both,  and  their  patients,  it  is  plain  that  all  the 
good  that  can  be  expe(5ted  from  a  confultation  may  be  obtained 
from  one  of  two,  or  three,  or  four,  at  the  utmoft,  at  leaft  as 
well  as  from  one  ten  times  as  numerous ;  and  I  fhould  think  it 
almoft  as  plain,  that  much  of  that  good  may  be  prevented,  and 
much  pofitive  evil  done,  by  a  very  numerous  confultation. 

On  this  point,  I  prefume,  without  vanity,  to  know  as  much  as 
moft  men.  For  full  half  my  life  I  have  been  a  Profeffor  of  phyfic 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  during  which  time  confultations 
have  been  a  great  part  of  my  bufinefs,  to  the  number  certainly  of 
fome  thoufands.  Nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  at  leaft  I  have 
been  the  youngeft  Phyfician  of  the  confultation,  and  of  courfe, 
when  any  written  dire^^lions  were  to  be  given  to  the  patient,  have 
had  the  honour  to  put  them  in  writing,  to  the  number,  I  prefume, 
of  two  or  three  hundred  at  leaft.  I  can  fay  with  confidence  in 
point  of  fadl,  that  I  never  yet  knew  any  good  come  of  a  very  nu- 
merous confultation  ;  and  I  doubt  much  whether  any  Phyfician  or 
Surgeon  of  competent  experience  will  give  a  different  account  of 
the  refult  of  what  he  has  obferved. 

Once,  and  but  once,  in  my  life,  I  was  at  one  of  thofe  grand 
confultations  of  all,  or  aimoft  ail,  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  and 
that  once  to  my  great  confufion  and  forrow  ;  for  I  was  acciden- 
tally the  innocent  caufe  of  it.    It  happened  near  twenty  years  ago, 

C  c  when 
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when  I  was  attending  as  Clinical  Profeflbr,  that  a  man  came  under 
my  care  in  a  very  particular  fituation.  From  the  accomit  which  he 
gave  o£  his  own  illnefs,  and  from  the  fymptoms  obferved  in  him, 
it  was  plain  that  he  had  had,  about  fix  weeks  before,  a  fevere  in- 
flammation of  his  lungs,  which  had  terminated  in  a  great  im- 
pofthume  ;  and  that  this  impofthume,  inftead  of  burfting  into  the 
lungs,  fo  that  the  matter  might  be  fpit  up,  had  burft  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  breaft,  forming  a  difeafe  well  known  in  pliyfic  by  tlie 
name  of  Empyema.  This  was  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  previ- 
ous hiftory,  and  all  the  concurrent  fymptoms,  and  above  all,  by 
the  charad:eriftic  fymptom  of  diftin^t  fludluation  in  the  breaft, 
both  felt  and  heard.  Knowing  no  medical  cure  for  fuch  a  difeafe> 
knowing  the  natural  tendency  of  it  to  be  fatal,  knowing  no  chance 
that  the  man  had  for  life  but  a  certain  chirurgical  operation,  and 
thinking  the  danger  of  this  would  be  lefs,  and  the  probability  of 
fuccefs  greater,  if  it  were  done  foon,  than  if  it  were  delayed  till 
his  ftrength  were  further  exhaufted,  I  thought  of  the  operation 
from  the  firfl,  but  durft  not  prefcribe  it  at  once,  as  I  fhould  have 
done  a  common  tapping  for  a  dropfy  :  it  is  very  uncommon  ;  it  is 
reckoned  dangerous  to  life :  I  had  never  feen  it  performed,  nor 
indeed  had  I  ever  feen  the  difeafe  before.  After  a  few  days  trial 
of  remedies,  which,  as  I  expedled,  proved  inefle(ftual,  I  faid,  at 
my  public  vifit,  that  I  muft  have  a  confultation  with  the  Surgeon, 
meaning  a  quiet  private  confultation  with  the  attending  Surgeon 
perfonally.  By  fome  miftake  in  the  expreffion,  whether  mine  or  my 
clerk's  I  know  not,  this  was  underfbood  to  mean  a  full  confultation 
of  all  the  Surgeons,  without  delay,  on  a  moft  urgent  cafe.  Such 
a  confultation  was  accordingly  fummoned ;  but  I  knew  nothing  of 
it,  till,  calling  in  the  evening  to  enquire  about  my  clinical  pa- 
tients, I  learned,  to  my  great  aftonifliment  and  vexation,  that  the 
operation-room  was  full  of  fludents  waiting  to  fee  the  extraordi- 
nary 
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nary  operation  performed,  and  the  confulting  room  as  full  of  Sur- 
geons v/ho  were  bufy  examining  my  patient.  Thitiier  I  went  im- 
mediately ;  more  anxious  to  make  the  beft  excufe  I  could  for  fo  ab- 
furd  a  miftake,  than  to  take  any  fliare  in  the  confultation.  There 
I  found  my  man  in  the  middle  of  them ;  and  a  moft  formidable 
•  array  it  was.  I  do  not  remember  the  exa6l  number  of  them  ;  nor 
covild  it  eafily  have  been  counted.  A  clever  excifeman,  if  he  were 
allowed  to  gauge  the  confulting  room,  could  tell  within  half  a 
dozen  ;  for  the  room  v/as  almofl  as  full  as  it  could  hold.  But  the 
number  of  the  confultation  is  of  no  moment ;  and  I  remember  well 
the  refult  of  it,  and  the  event  of  the  cafe.  It  was  decided,  after 
long  difcuflion,  that  the  operation  at  that  time  was  not  advifable 
and  it  was  recommended  to  me  to  try  what  I  could  do-  for  the  pa- 
tient in  the  way  of  medical  pradlice ;  which- 1  had  actually  been 
doing,  for  fome  days,  without  the  leaft  benefit,  or  profpe(5l  of  be- 
nefit to  him,  that  I  could  fee. 

The  laugh  went  fo  much  againfl  me  on  that  occafion,  and  the 
mountain  in  labour  was  fo  flrongly  before  my  eyes,  that  1  could 
do  nothing  but  flirug  my  fhoulders  and  hold  my  tongue :  fully  re- 
folved,  however,  not  to  try  fuch  another  confultation,  without  irre- 
fiftible  neceffity.  ^ 

My  man,  of  courfe,  died  ;  not  indeed  in  the  Hofpital ;  for,  find- 
ing he  grew  rather  worfe  than  better,  he  foon  tired  of  me  and  my 
medical  pracSlice,  and,  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight,  went  away  to  Glaf- 
.  gow,  where  he  died  in  fix  weeks. 

Perhaps  I  fhall  be  told,  that,  if  the  operation  had  been  performed 
as  I  propofed,  the  man  might  have  died  in  the  fixth  part  of  that 
time  ;  and  that  then,  I  who  advifed  it,  and  the  Surgeon  who  per- 
formed it,  would  have  been  faid  to  have  killed  him.  Very  pro- 
bably both  thefe  evils  would  have  happened  ;  as  they  may  happen 
in  every  cafe  of  a  capital  operation  in  furgery ;  but,  when  fach  an 
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operation  is  performed,  the  patient  probably  has  his  beft  or  only 
chance  for  life. 

It  muft  not  be  thought  that  I  mention  that  cafe  as  a  proof  or 
example  of  ignorance  in  the  Surgeons  ;  quite  the  contrary :  with- 
out any  compliment  to  them,  I  may  fay  with  confidence,  that 
every  one  of  them,  and,  probably,  two  thirds  of  their  apprentices, 
and  my  fludents,  who  were  affembled  in  the  operation-room  ex- 
pe(fting  to  fee  the  operation  performed,  muft  have  known  the 
difeafe  from  its  unequivocal  fymptoms  ;  and  muft  have  known 
that  the  operation  was  the  patient's  beft  or  only  chance  for  life. 
I  give  it  as  an  example,  and  a  fair  illuftration,  of  the  inefficacy  of 
fuch  multitudinous  and  ill-alTorted  confultations  ;  and  of  what  my 
father  has  fo  gently  but  emphatically  faid,  that  they  '*  tend  rather 
"  to  the  detriment  than  to  the  advantage  of  the  fick  ;  and  the  ufual 
"  and  indeed  moft  favourable  conclufion  of  them  is  fome  very 
"  harmlefs  but  infignificant  prefcription." 

It  is  well  known  that  fome  individuals,  from  exceilive  but  very 
natural  anxiety  for  themfelves,  their  families,  or  their  friends,  and 
that  others,  as  a  piece  of  ftate  and  pomp  befitting  their  rank  and 
fortune,  now  and  then  congregate  an  unnecefTary  and  inconvenient 
number,  perhaps  as  far  as  five  or  fix  medical  men,  for  a  confulta- 
tion,  day  after  day.  But  even  fuch  confultations  are  uncommon ; 
and  if  the  patients  and  their  friends  are  pleafed,  we  have  no  reafon 
to  complain  of  them.  If  every  great  and  rich  man  in  the  kingdom 
fhould  choofe,  as  a  piece  of  ftate,  to  go  out  of  the  world  with  the 
help  of  five  and  twenty  Phyficians,  and  as  many  Surgeons,  as  they 
commonly  choofe  to  be  dragged  to  their  graves  by  fix  horfes,  when 
two  could  do  the  work  juft  as  well,  I  have  no  objeclHiions  :  for  it  is 
plain,  that  neither  we  nor  the  undertakers  can  lofe  any  thing  by  fo 
magnificent  a  fafliion,  if  it  were  to  prevail  univerfally. 

But,  in  fa6t,  no  man  in  his  fenfes,  or  out  of  his  fenfes,  that  I  have 
heard  of,  ever  yet  thought  of  fuch  an  extravagant  abfurdity.  Tliis 
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cannot  be  from  parfimony ;  for  many  individuals  could  afford  to 
have  fuch  a  fplendid  confultation  for  tliemfelves  or  their  families, 
juft  as  well  as  to  have  a  iplendid  funeral,  or  a  fplendid  monument, 
or  to  make  a  jaunt  to  three  or  four  watering  places  in  fuccefTion. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  fuch  a  confultation  is  generally  thought 
ufelefs  at  ieaft,  if  not  worfe. 

The  conduct  of  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  v^^hen  themfelves  or 
any  of  their  families  are  fick,  affords  a  ilill  better  proof  and  illuf- 
tration  of  the  fame  truth,  and  is  indeed  fupreme  and  decifive  au- 
thority with  refpedl  to  what  is  ufeful,  or  vfhat  is  ufelefs,  or  worfe 
than  ufelefs,  in  medical  confultations.  With  us  all  confiderations 
of  economy  are  out  of  the  queftion.  Bad  as  we  may  be  thought, 
we  are  not  fuch  Cannibals  as  to  prey  on  one  another.  We  may 
all  have,  for  nothing,  to  ourfelves  and  our  families,  as  much  affifl- 
ance  in  point  of  phyfic  and  furgery  as  we  choofe.  We  feel  ftrong- 
ly,  that  we  have  not  fufEcient  calmnefs  and  firmnefs  to  judge  and 
adl  properly,  when  the  lives  of  thofe  are  at  flake  in  whom  we  are 
mofl  tenderly  interefled :  and  as  to  ourfelves,  when  fick,  we  all 
know,  for  it  is  a  long  fettled  point  in  phyfic,  that  every  man  who 
dodlors  himfelf,  has  a  fool  for  his  patient. 

For  thefe  reafons  we  are  all  accufhomed,  when  ourfelves  or  our 
families  are  fick,  to  afk  the  afBftance,  not  of  all^  but  of fome^  of  our 
profeflional  brethren.  We  all  confider  it  as  the  greateft  compli- 
ment that  they  can  pay  vis,  or  rather  as  the  mofl  honourable  and 
flrongefl  proof  of  their  good  opinion  and  confidence,  when  any 
of  our  brethren  afk  our  advice  and  affiflance  on  fuch  occafions. 
We  have  therefore  no  motive  to,  make  the  confultation  lefs  nume- 
rous, and  a  very  ftrong  motive,  in  every  fuch  cafe,  to  make  it  more 
numerous  than  what  we  know  would  be  beft  for  the  patient ;  yet 
fuch  confulations  very  feldom  are  of  more  than  two  or  three  of 
us.  The  reafon  of  this  we  all  know  fo  well,  and  we  can  fo 
eafiJy  make  the  cafe  our  own,  that  none  of  us  (I  trufl)  ever  dream 
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of  being  afFronted,  or  taking  it  amifs,  when  thofe  of  our  pro- 
feffionai  bretliren,  with  whom  we  Uve  in  intimacy  and  friendlliip, 
do  not  alk  our  advice  and  affiftance  in  fuch  a  confultation. 

Let  lis,  for  the  fake  of  illuftration,  fuppofe  the  extreme  cafe  of 
the  oppofite  kind,  but  correfponding  exadlly  to  vv^hat  is  ad:ually 
done  for  the  fick  poor  in  the  Infirmary. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  a  Phyfician  or  a  Surgeon,  when  himfelf  or 
any  of  his  family  needed  the  profeffional  affiftance  of  his  brethren, 
inftead  of  calhng  in  one,  or  two,  or  three  of  them,  Ihould  fum- 
mon  a  grand ,  confultation  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege to  which  he  belonged  ;  I  prefume  the  confultation  would  in- 
ftantly  agree  that  it  would  be  proper  to  fecure  the  unfortunate 
gentleman's  windows,  and  provide  a  fteady  keeper  and  a  ftrait 
waiftcoat,  for  fear  of  what  might  happen  in  the  next  paroxyfm. 
Or  if  a  man,  meaning  to  engage  in  a  lawfuit  to  recover  a  good 
eft  ate,  were  to  call  a  confultation  of  all  the  lawyers  at  the  bar,  and 
if  it  were  poffible  for  them  to  agree  in  any  opinion,  I  prefume 
they  would  agree  in  thinking  him  mad,  even  though  he  were  one 
of  their  own  brethren,  who  might  have  their  advice  for  nothing. 

Will  it  then  be  believed,  or  ferioully  maintained,  that  fuch  a 
confultation  can  be  rational  or  good  for  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hof- 
pital,  which  it  would  be  regarded  as  infanity,  to  propofe  for  the 
rich  when  fick  in  their  own  houfes  ? 

Some  of  the  many  objeclions  to  fuch  multifarious  confultations 
muft  be  intelligible  and  obvious  to  every  perfon  of  common  fenfe  ; 
others  of  them,  quite  obvious  and  familiar  to  us,  muft  require 
fome  explanation  to  make  them  be  underftood  by  thofe  who  are 
not  of  the  medical  profeffion. 

The  confultations  which  we  read  of  in  the  works,  of  Moliere, 
and  Le  Sage,  and  Fielding,  and  the  New  Bath  Guide,  and  fifty 
other  books,  are  certainly  very  entertaining  ;  fo  perhaps  would 
many  of  our  real  confultations  be  if*  they  were  as  generally  known. 

But- 
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But  here  an  important  diftindion  muft  be  made,  which  in  general 
has  been  overlooked.  They  are  not  equally  entertaining  to  every 
body  ;  commonly  they  are  moft  entertaining  to  thofe  who  are  not 
interefted  in  them,  and  not  in  the  lead  entertaining  to  thofe  who 
are.  I  do  not  know  a  worfe  joke  than  a  confultation  of  Phyfi- 
cians  is  to  the  perfon  who  is  the  fubjedl  of  it,  except  a  confulta- 
tion of  Surgeons  :  for  this  involves  the  horrible  notion  of  pain  in 
addition  to  danger  or  death. 

Accordingly  many  a  very  facetious  man,  who  ufed  to  have  a 
large  alTortment  of  excellent  ftories  and  jokes  on  our  Faculty, 
cannot  think  of  one  of  them,  when  a  few  Surgeons  are  confulting 
whether  he  lliall  lofe  his  life,'  or  only  one  of  his  legs. 

It  is  with  them  and  the  Faculty  juft  as  with  thofe  wags  wha 
have  an  inexhauftible  ftock  of  the  beft  old  jokes  on  the  Clergy, 
and  on  Religion  ;  but  when  they  are  dying  of  the  dropfy,  or  go- 
ing to  be  hanged,  lofe  at  once  all  relifb  for  them,  and  look  almofb 
as  grave  as  the  Phylician  or  the  Judge  who  condemned  them. 

I  can  fuppofe  a  man  of  fuch  firm  nerves,  that  in  the  midil  of 
five  and  twenty  Surgeons  confulting  whether  he  fhall  be  cut  for 
the  ftone,  he  fhall  mind  them  no  more  than  as  many  hobgoblins 
Ihown  by  a  magic  lanthorn,  and  withal  of  fo  facetious  a  dilpofi- 
tion,  as  to  exclaim  before  they  have  ended  their  confultation. 

Centum  me  tetigere  manus  Aqii'tlone  gelata; 
Non  habui  fehrem^  Syinmache,  nunc  haheo. 

But  truly  fuch  good  nerves  and  fuch  drollery  are  very  rare  ort 
fuch  occafions  ;  and  the  diredt  contrary  of  them  is  very  common. 
I  have  read  an  epitaph,  and  an  excellent  one  it  is,  on  a  man  who 
died  for  fear  on  hearing  the  name  of  a  great  Phyfician ;  and  if  it 
were  necelfary,  which  I  prefume  it  is  not,  as  the  fa6l  is  pretty  well- 
known,  I  could  prove  that  within  thefe  few  years,  and  within  a 
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few  miles  of  this  city,  a  patient  bona  f  de  died  of  fright  in  lefs  than 
two  hours,  on  feeing  one  of  our  moft  eminent  Surgeons  who  was 
fent  for  to  perform  fome  operation  on  him,  and  who  probably  will 
not  thank  me  for  mentioning  the  eafualty  in  a  printed  Memorial. 
But  I  muft  do  him  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  he  was  in  no  degree 
to  blame,  having  behaved  with  the  utmoft  caution  and  delicacy. 
Finding  his  patient  irrefolute  and  relucSlant,  he  withdrew  for  about 
an  hour,  to  allow  him  time  to  recover  his  fpirits,  and  on  his  return 
found  him  either  dead  or  juft  dying. 

Such  cafualties  are  indeed  rare :  But  there  is  nothing  either  rare 
or  cafual  in  the  horror  and  mental  agonies  which  every  perfon 
feels  in  fuch  circumflances  :  they  are  as  certain,  and  fometimes 
as  bad,  as  the  bodily  pain  in  an  operation. 

Many  of  our  greateft  heroes,  both  in  red  coats  and  in  blue,  men 
who  would  boldly  march  up  againfl  a  battery  of  cannon,  or  joy- 
fully obey  an  Admiral's  fignal  for  clofe  a(5lion  and  breaking  the 
line  of  battle  of  an  enemy's  fleet,  will  grow  pale  at  the  fight  of 
only  two  or  three  Surgeons,  when  thefe  come  to  confult  about 
them.  And  many  a  poor  patient,  when  he  is  fet  down  in  the 
midft  of  five  and  twenty  Surgeons  in  this  Hofpital,  I  have  no 
doubt,  feels  all  the  horror,  without  the  faith,  of  the  Prophet  Da- 
niel, when  fir  ft  he  took  his  feat  in  the  den  of  lions. 

Much  of  that  mental  fufi^ering  and  horror,  juft  like  much  pain 
in  cutting  for  the  ftone,  is  unavoidable,  and  muft  be  fubmitted  to 
without  repining.  But  on  this  very  account,  any  greater  or  unne- 
celTary  mental  agony  ought  the  more  carefully  to  be  avoided.  It  is 
not  only  an  evil,  but  as  truly  a  moral  wrong  done  to  the  fufferer, 
as  any  unneceiTary  bodily  tortures  infli(5led  on  him  in  performing 
an  operation.  It  is  as  truly  an  outrage  on  human  nature  when 
done  in  an  Hofpital  to  a  poor  man,  as  if  it  were  done  in  a  fplendid 
manfion  to  the  rich  owner  of  it,  where  no  Surgeon  durft  propofe 
fuch  a  horrible  confultation. 

Within 
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Within  thefe  three  years,  the  Surgeons  and  their  confultations^^ 
have  made  the  old  confuhing-room  too  hot  for  the  Phyficians^ 
who  were  fain  to  apply  to  the  Managers  for  the  ufe  of  their  room 
as  a  place  to  meet  in.  There  I  found  them,  moft  advantageoufly 
polled,  the  laft  time  that  I  attended  in  the  Infirmary  as  Clinical 
ProfelTor,  (winter  1798-9),  the  Surgeons  being  left  undifputed 
mailers  of  the  old  field  of  confultation  in  the  higher  regions  ;  that 
field  which  had  ferved  both  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  Much  merriment,  as  I  have  been  told,  and  fome  curi- 
ous furmifes  were  produced  when  the  Phyficians  fhifted  their  quar- 
ters, and  took  poll  feparately  from  the  Surgeons.  In  truth,  much 
was  implied  in  it :  more  than  has  yet  been  explained.  It  is  not  yet 
precifely  known  whether  the  Phyficians  were  fairly  elbowed  out 
of  the  old  confulting-room  by  the  annually  increafing  Hoft  of  Sur- 
geons, or  whether  they  had  no  tafte  for  chirurgical  confultations 
and  chirurgical  eloquence,  or  whether  they  had  liked  thefe  things 
at  fir  ft,  but  had  got  a  complete  furfeit  of  them  at  laft :  for  wife 
men  generally  find,  fooner  or  later,  that  they  may  have  enough  of 
the  very  beft  things.  I  have  not  prefumed  to  afk  any  queftions  on 
this  point,  either  of  Dr  Hamilton  or  Dr  Rutherford,  for  a  reafon 
which  they,  and  every  perfon  who  reads  this  paper  with  attention, 
will  guefs  and  underftand  at  once..  I  have  fome  five  and  twenty 
or  thirty  other  queftions,  the  ieaft  of  them  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  that  one,  to  put  to  them,  which,  in  cafe  of  need,  I  ihould 
wilh  them  to  anfwer  in  the  moft  public  and  folemn  mannen. 
From  doing  this,  I  Ihould  be  very  forry  that  they  were  precluded 
by  any  private  or  confidential  intercourfe  with  me  on  the  fubjedl 
of  this  Memorial. 

Such  a  numerous  meeting,  even  of  profefilonal  men,  is  not  a  con- 
fultation :  it  becomes  a  popular  affembly  ;  the  leaders  in  it  muft 
be  Orators  ;  the  bufinefs,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all  in  fuch  a  Parlia^ 
ment,  (which  I  greatly  doubt),  muft  be  done  by  plentiful  freedom 
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of  fpeech,  and  debating,  and  haranguing.  A  modeft  man  cannot, 
a  well  employed  Surgeon  will  not,  take  a  fhare  in  fuch  debates ; 
for  which  he  can  have  neither  time  nor  inclination.  A  man  of 
fenfe  and  real  knowledge  of  his  profeffion  will  engage  in  them 
very  feldom,  and  always  with  reludVance ;  well  knowing,  that  in 
ninety-nine  cafes  of  an  hundred,  the  beft  medical  debates  and 
harangues  that  can  be  contrived  will  tend  as  little  to  the  benefit 
of  a  patient  as  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  The  natural 
talents  and  acquired  accomplifhments  which  make  a  great  Orator, 
are  conliderably  different  from  thofe  which  make  a  good  Surgeon 
or  Phyfician.  That  quicknefs,  and  keennefs,  and  ardour  of 
thought,  that  power  of  fancy,  and  fluency  of  words,  even  that 
vehemence  of  paflion  which  hurries  away  the  fpeaker,  and  often 
his  hearers  too ;  nay,  fometimes  that  petulance  and  arrogance 
which  enable  an  orator  to  mifreprefent  and  browbeat  an  opponent 
who  is  a  man  of  worth  and  modeft  fenfe  ; — all  thefe  qualifications, 
fo  effential  to  the  Orator,  are  the  diredl  contrary  of  that  patient 
thinking,  that  calm  cool  judgment,  that  pure  and  honeft  love  of 
truth,  that  candid  attention  to  the  fentiments  of  others,  and  willing 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  another,  even  an  opponent,  when  it  ap- 
pears to  be  juft,  that  are  moft  necelTary  in  fcience,  and  in  the  con- 
fultations  of  Phy:ficians  or  Surgeons. 

The  character  of  a  medical  orator  is  as  well  known,  and  as  juft- 
ly  efteemed  in  this  country,  as  that  of  a  coffeehoufe  politician. 
A  peculiar  circumftance  in  the  fyftem  of  medical  education  in  this 
Univerfity  has  made  it  very  common  with  us  ;  I  mean  the  various 
medical  focieties,  in  which  our  fludents  very  laudably  exercife 
themfelves  with  great  ardour  and  perfeverance  in  writing  and  de- 
bating on  medical  fubjedls. 

Thefe  focieties,  on  the  whole,  have  done  infinite  good,  and  have 
contributed  effentially  to  the  profperity  of  our  medical  fchool  j 
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but,  like  every  other  human  inftitutlon  or  contrivance,  they  have 
their  inconveniences  alfo. 

Their  chief  ufe  confifts  in  this,  that  they  excite  and  preferve 
among  the  ftudents  a  kind  of  ardour  and  enthu-liafm  in  the  pur- 
fuits  of  knowledge,  which  are  almofl  unknown  in  other  Univer- 
lities.  They  turn  to  fome  good  account  (though  certainly  not 
the  beft  pofTible)  that  facred  fire  of  youth,  which  in  many  other 
places  is  abfurdly  fmothered  by  ridiculous  monkifli  reftraints,  and 
often  is  fhown  only  by  breaking  foolifh  rules  and  idle  forms,  that 
are  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  broken.  Our  ftudents,  far  from 
being  a  parcel  of  young  drones,  liftening  quietly  to  the  hum  of  a 
few  old  drones,  which  is  too  generally  the  cafe  in  other  Univerfi- 
ties,  are  commonly  as  eager  to  learn  as  we  are  to  teach  them.  Thia 
our  Librarians  can  amply  teftify,  who  find,  to  their  forrow,  that 
their  office  is  the  reverfe  of  a  finecure. 

Thofe  focieties  ferve  many  other  good  purpofes.  The  practice 
of  writing  papers,  bad  as  many  of  thofe  firft  eflays  muft  necefTa- 
rily  be,  tends  powerfully  to  give  the  authors  of  them  fome  preci- 
fion,  and  exadbiefs,  and  arrangement  of  their  medical  notions  ;  it 
accuftoms  them  to  refearch  and  inveftigation,  and  often  gives  them 
a  tafte  for  fuch  laborious  exertions,  both  by  reading  and  by  ex- 
periment. The  pradlice  of  fpeaking  and  debating  gives  them  a 
quicknefs,  readinefs,  and  command  of  their  knowledge,  real  or 
fuppofed,  on  medical  fubjecfls  :  it  teaches  them  to  difcufs  freely  all 
medical  opinions  and  reafonings,  and  to  detetfl  the  fallacy  of  them 
when  they  are  fallacious,  which  is  the  cafe  with  moft  of  them:  it 
teaches  them  to  think  for  themfelves,  and  completely  exempts 
them  from  the  thraldom  of  authority  in  fcience  ;  fo  completely, 
that  many  of  them  do  not  even  know,  and  can  hardly  believe 
what  it  was,  and  have  been  much  entertained  when  I  explained  it 
to  them,  and  fhowed  them  fome  inftances  of  it.. 
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The  bad  eiFcdls  of  thofe  debating  focietles  among  our  ftadents 
are  equally  well  known.  On  the  principles  already  explained, 
(page  206.),  a  young  man  may  in  them  be  highly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  exercife  of  talents  the  very  reverfe  of  thofe  which  are  ef- 
fential  to  the  acquifition  of  medical  or  of  any  fcience.  Such  men 
will  of  courfe  become  orators,  not  men  of  fcience  or  Phyficians. 
In  fa6t,  I  have  known  feveral  inftances  of  fuch  orators,  who,  after 
completing  their  education  in  phyfic,  very  wifely  quitted  it  as  a 
profeffion,  and  betook  themfelves  to  the  bar. 

Another  bad  efFe(5l  of  them,  common  to  thofe  who  are  orators 
-and  thofe  who  are  not,  is,  that  the  members  of  them,  who,  from 
their  .age  and  fituation,  can  have  no  experience  of  their  own  to 
which  they  may  truft  for  the  decifion  of  fuch  queftions,  learn  to 
confider,  not  only  every  opinion^  efpecially  thofe  of  their  ProfelTors, 
which  is  fair  and  right,  but  every  obfervation  and  tejlimony^  with 
refpedl  to  any  matter  of  fa£t  in  phyfic,  as  equally  a  fubje(5l  of  dif- 
pute.  Such  difputes  are  not  right,  but  only  excufable  at  beft, 
even  in  a  fociety  of  ftudents.  When  carried  further,  and  brought 
into  the  world  in  publications,  ftill  worfe  if  introduced  into  the 
pradlice  and  the  confultations  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  they  are  not 
only  ufelefs  and  endlefs,  but  difgraceful.  Reafoning  being  out  of 
the  queflion  with  refpedt  to  the  truth  of  particular  matters  of  fadl, 
and  teftimony  with  regard  to  them  being  reje(5led  with  contempt, 
it  is  hardly  pofiible  that  fuch  difputants  fliould  ever  agree  at  laft  in 
opinion,  or  contribute  to  each  other's  inftrudlion,  or  concur  in 
doing  any  good  to  a  patient.  They  muft  be  allowed  to  worry  one 
another  till  they  are  tired,  and  to  try  it  again  and  again,  when- 
ever they  are  fo  inclined.  But  it  feems  to  me  unjuft  and  cruel,  as 
well  as  unreafonable,  that  others,  efpecially  that  their  patients,  ei- 
ther in  hofpitals  or  out  of  them,  fliould  fulFer  by  thofe  recieations 
of  their  medical  advifers. 

.   .  Another 
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Another  fuppofed  bad  efFedl  of  thofe  focieties  (at  leaft  in  part, 
for  it  would  be  nnjuft,  and  contrary  to  a  well-known  truth,  to  im- 
pute it  entirely  to  them)  is,  that  the  members  of  them  are  of- 
ten tempted  to  wafte  a  great  deal  of  precious  time,  and  much  la- 
bour and  ingenuity,  in  ufelefs  fpeculations  and  difcuffions.  But 
this  evil,  as  necefTarily  refulting  from  the  imperfect  and  erroneous 
ftate  of  the  fcience  and  the  art  of  phyfic,  to  a  certain  degree  is 
unavoidable. 

"  There  mufi  be  a 'Tub  to  mnufe  the  Whale^"*  faid  Dr  Cullen  to 
my  father,  who  had  expreffed  his  concern  at  feeing  fo  many  of 
our  (Indents  mif-fpend  their  time  and  labour  in  that  manner,  and 
had  even  taken  the  liberty  of  a  friend  and  a  colleague  to  remon-* 
ffcrate  a  little  with  him  on  fome  of  his  own  moft  favourite  fpecula- 
tions, neither  the  truth  nor  the  ufefulnefs  of  which  my  father 
could  perceive.  Dr  Cullen's  anfwer  was  that  of  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, who  thoroughly  underflood  his  own  profeffion,  and  the  fi? 
tuation  in  which  he  was  placed.  It  conveyed  more  knowledge  of 
phyfic  and  of  human  nature  than  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  a  great 
and  very  popular  work  on  the  Theory  of  Phyfic,  which  has  been 
more  highly  extolled  than  any  other  that  has  been  publifhed  in  my 
time ;  which  feems  to  have  been  compofed  and  publifhed  in  fober 
earnefl ;  which  has  been  quoted  a  thoufand  times  with  all  the  ve- 
neration due  to  the  Frincipia  of  Newton  or  the  Chemiftry  of  La- 
votjier ;  and  which,  to  the  eternal  difgrace  of  this  age  and  nation, 
and  efpecially  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  has  adlually  been  mifta- 
ken  for  a  book  of  fcience.  It  is  a  work  of  genius  and  fancy  ;  but 
it  bears  no  nearer  refemblance  or  relation  to  fcience  than  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock  does  to  the  hiftorical  writings  of  Tacitus. 

Dr  Cullen's  notion,  which  I  have  often  heard  him  exprefs 
fully  and  without  a  metaphor,  was,  that  the  firfl  and  moft  effen- 
tial  requifite  in  a  ftudent  of  phyfic  was  ardour  in  the  purfuits  of 
fcience  j  and  that  though  this  ardour  might  often  be  ill  dire<5led, 
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and  mncli  labour  and  ingenuity  wafled  on  frivolous  fubjecls,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  that  every  man  with  ardour  and  perfeverance,  and 
no  man  without  them,  would  make  progrefs  at  laft. 

In  their  focieties  that  ardour  of  our  Undents  is  excited  to  a  de- 
gree of  enthuliafm  ;  fometimes,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  fay  fa, 
approaching  very  near  to  phrenzy.  Their  debates  on  controverted 
points  have  ibmetimes  been  condudled  with  all  the  violence  of  par- 
ty-fpirit.  Within  my  memory,  fome  of  them  fought  with  piftols 
about  their  medical  fyftems  ;  many  more  were  eager  to  do  the 
fame :  from  what  I  have  feen  and  heard,  I  can  have  no  doubt  thac 
fome  of  them  would  gladly  have  died  martyrs  to  their  medical 
faith.  One  zealot,  out  of  ftark  love  and  kindnefs,  refolved  to  con- 
vert me  to  that  faith,  came  to  my  houfe  on  pretence  of  a(king 
fome  •  queftions  about  what  I  had  taught  in  my  lechires,  and  re- 
galed me  with  an  harangue,  of  which  I  under  flood  not  one  fiftieth 
part,  but  which  lafted  near  an  hour,  and  was  delivered  with  fuch 
vehemence  of  geflure  and  pafTion,  that  he  not  only  fweated  pro- 
fufely,  but  hterally  foamed  at  the  mouth.  If  he  had  gone  but  a 
very  little  farther,  or  had  repeated  fuch  exhibitions,  it  would  have 
been  my  duty  to  have  got  him  confined  as  a  lunatic. 

Two  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  Dr  Cullen's  Tub  to  amufe  the 
Whale  was  in  the  higheft  repute,  and,  of  courfe,  was  the  great  fub- 
jedl  of  enthufiafm  among  the  ftudents,  one  gentleman  concluded 
his  Thefts  by  declaring  roundly,  and  I  dare  fay  very  truly,  that  he 
would  rather  be  in  the  wrong  with  Dr  CuUen,  than  in  the  right 
with  other  people.  Si  erravero^  tamen^  cum  Neutom  et  Culleno^  mag'' 
na  conantem  errare^  quam^  cum  vulgo  hominum  ignave  fapercy  pot'tus 
jiivahiu 

Twelve  or  fourteen  years  afterwards,  but  long  before  Dr  Cul- 
len's death,  when  his  Tub  had  heen  knocked  to  pieces,  and  tha 
Whale  had  got  another  to  play  with,  one  of  our  ftudents  was  fo  de- 
lighted with  his  new  plaything,  and  held  in  fuch  contempt  the  old 
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one,  which  perhaps  had  amnfed  his  father,  that  he  began  his 
Thefis,  which  I  would  not  allow  him  to  publifli,  by  declaring  flatly, 
that  till  the  new  dodlrine  was  broached  which  he  was  going  to 
expound,  there  had  been  either  no  principles  or  only  falfe  princi- 
ples in  phyfic.  Curriy  prceter  iinam  doEtrinaniy  nuper  et  nondum  omnem 
in  lucem  editam,  ant  nuUis  aut  falfis  haSlenus  medic'ina  principiis  culta  fit^ 
l^c.  with  an  afterilk  of  reference  to  Brunonis  Elementa.  This  Tub 
has  fince  that  time  drifted  over  to  the  continent,  and  a  few  years 
ago  afforded  infinite  amufement  and  full  employment  to  the  great 
Kraken  of  Germany  :  perhaps  it  does  fo  flill. 

But  the  moft  complete  and  ludicrous  fpecimen  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  debates,  and  of  the  orators  in  their  own  eyes,  one  far 
beyond  any  thing  in  the  memoirs  of  P.  P.  clerk  of  this  parilh,  and 
fuch  as  I  fhould  not  venture  to  mention,  were  I  not  confident  that 
others  muft  remember  it  as  well  as  I  do,  and  that  perhaps  fome  co- 
pies of  the  papers  may  ftill  remain,  was  a  newfpaper  adually  pub» 
lifhed  in  Edinburgh,  containing  an  account  of  the  debates  in  one 
of  the  medical  focieties,  or,  for  aught  I  know,  in  all  of  them,  for 
the  edification  of  the  public  ;  fomewhat  in  the  ftyle  of  the  newf- 
paper accounts  of  the  debates  in  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  If 
I  remember  right,  I  faw  two  or  three  numbers  of  that  paper  :  I  do 
not  remember  the  year  of  it  j  nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  was  con- 
tinued :  confidering  the  nature  of  the  debates,  and  the  price  of  pa- 
per, print,  and  ftamps,  I  prefume  not  many  months. 

Yet,  after  ail,  that  part  of  our  medical  education  has  done  much 
more  good  than  harm.  The  good  of  it  is  great,  general,  and  per- 
manent :  the  evil  partial,  and,  though  not  fmall,  generally  tran- 

 ■  ■  Unns  et  alter 

Forjitfln  hac  fpernant  juveneSy  quibuSy  arte  benign  a, 
E  meliore  into  Jinxit  pracordiu  Titan. 
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Such  young  men,  of  fuperior  fenfe,  will  from  the  firft  obtain  all 
the  good  and  none  of  the  evil  which  thofe  inftitutions  can  produce, 
I  have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  many  inflances  of  this  kind. 
Others,  according  as  they  have  more  or  lefs  of  the  coxcomb  in 
their  compolition,  and  according  to  the  opportunities  they  have 
of  improvement,  by  being  a<5lualiy  engaged  in  the  pradlice  of 
their  profeflion,  may  not  be  thoroughly  cured  of  debating  and 
haranguing  for  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years  :  fome  are  abfolutely 
incurable ;  and  are  as  great  orators,  ?-nd  as  little  phyficians,  at  the 
age  of  fixty,  as  they  were  at  four  and  twenty.  This  they  generally 
find  to  their  forrow,  when  it  is  too  late.  With  a  view  to  the  one 
thing  needful,  I  mean  the  guineas,  the  guineas^  the  prattle  of  a 
London  apothecary,  and  fome  little  knowledge  of  Quadrille,  will 
go  farther  than  all  the  fcience  and  all  the  eloquence  that  ever 
were  acquired  or  dilplayed  in  a  medical  fociety  or  a  medical  con- 
fultatic^. 

Much,  however,  may  be  faid  in  excufe  for  thofe  medical  gentle- 
men, of  whatever  branch  of  the  profeflion,  who  fall  into  the  error 
to  which  I  allude.  They  are  mifled  by  fome  plaufible  but  deceit- 
ful analogies.  A  fmart  boy  juft  let  out  of  the  nurfery  to  engage 
in  the  ftudy  of  Phyfic,  as  foon  as  he  difcovers  what  are  the  ufual 
fubjedls  of  medical  dilputes,  and  how  thefe  difputes  are  conducted, 
will  inftantly  think  of  his  old  wholefome  exercife  of  fhuttlecock  ; 
and  of  courfe  will  reckon  thofe  the  greateft  proficients,  and  the  befl 
models  for  his  imitation,  who  keep  them  up  the  longeft  without 
any  decifive  or  apparent  advantage  on  either  fide. 

A  young  man,  of  good  talents  alfo,  but  riper  years  and  judgment, 
who  has  already  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  fublime  fcience  of 
newfpapers,  will  almoft  certainly  be  deceived  by  the  dazzling  but 
treacherous  and  very  dangerous  analogy  of  politics.  Every  fuch 
youth  muft  perceive  at  once,  what  we  all  know  to  be  true,  that 
any  man,  even  in  a  coiFeehoufe  or  an  alehoufe,  who  choofes  to  fpeak 
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mnch  about  politics,  becomes  ipfo  fadto  a  politician,  and  is  re- 
fpe(fled  accordingly  by  all  who  know  him.  But  in  fome  other 
houfes  the  efFe(5l  of  that  more  vigorous  exercife  of  the  Inngs 
which  we  call  public  fpeaking  is  much  more  admirable,  and  would 
be  incredible  were  it  not  a  matter  of  daily  obfervation.  In  a  very 
fliort  time,  cuius  quam  afparag'i  coqiiuntiir^  it  converts  fops,  jockeys, 
and  ruined  gamefters  into  the  firmeft  and  moft  virtuous  patriots, 
and  the  moil  confummate  flatefmen.  It  has  even  been  faid, 
that  the  flrong  vociferation  of  two  monofyllables,  aye  and  wo,  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules,  has  nearly  the  fame  efFedl.  But  this  I 
doubt. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  for  the  lake  of  the  fcience  and  the 
art  of  phyfic  in  all  its  branches,  as  well  as  of  thofe  who  pratflife 
it,  and  of  thofe  on  whom  it  is  pracflifed,  that  this  unlucky  analogy 
of  politics  has  of  late  been  fo  much  attended  to,  while  the  more 
jufl  and  ftridl  analogies  of  other  fciences  and  other  arts  have  beea 
totally  overlooked. 

No  man  ever  yet  became,  or  was  even  fuppofed  to  become  a 
good  mathematician  or  a  good  chemift  by  haranguing  and  dil- 
puting  about  mathematics  and  chemiilry.  Very  few  good  Ge- 
nerals have  been  made  by  debating  and  voting  about  the  art 
of  war.  Not  one  good  Seaman,  or  Painter,  or  Fiddler,  or  Ck)ok,- 
or  Poftillion,  or  Surgeon,  or  Phyfician,  fo  far  as  I  have  heard,  wa& 
ever  yet  made  by  debating,  haranguing,  and  voting  about  their 
refpedlive  profellions. 

Even  in  that  nobleft  of  all  arts  and  fciences.  Politics,  which  is 
learned  in  its  utmoft  purity  and  prad:ifed  in  its  higheft  perfedlion 
by  fuch  means,  a  vei*y  numerous  confultation,  though  of  the  great- 
eft  and  moft  experienced  pradlitioners,  is  liable  to  the  fame  incon- 
veniences as  a  very  multitudinous  medical  confultation,  and  feldom 
does  any  good  to  the  patient ;  frequently  ending  in  "  fome  very 
"  harmlefs  but  infignificant  prefcription." 

E  e  No- 
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No  Colkge  of  Phyiicians  or  Surgeons  on  the  :^ce  of  the  earth 
can  in  confcience  or  common  decency  pretend  to  be  either  wlfer 
or  better  than  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  affembled.  Yet  we  all  know 
what  generally  happens  when  they  engage  in  very  numerous  con- 
fultations  for  the  fafety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our  Sovereign  and 
his  kingdoms. 

I  wave  here  all  conlideration  of  thofe  controverted  points,  which 
evil-minded  people  conceive  .to  involve  the  everlalling  bafinefs  of 
Ins  and  Outs,  and  Loaves  and  Fiihes.  If  our  ftatefmen,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  or  of  five  hundred,  were  really  to  con- 
fult  about  fuch  points,  it  would  evidently  be  as  impoflible  for 
them  ever  to  agree  about  a  prefcription,  as  it  would  be  for  any 
four  of  them  playing  at  Whiil  together  to  be  all  on  one  fide. 

I  fliall  confider  only  fuch  of  their  confultations  as  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Ins  and  Outs  and  Loaves  and  Fifhes,  but  relate  to  fub- 
jedls  which  they  muft  all  under ftand,  in  which  they  are  honeftly 
interefted,  and  a(5t  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment,  unbiaffed  by 
any  kind  of  party-fpirit.  Since  this  Memorial  went  to  the  prefs, 
there  has  been  a  grand  confultation  of  both  Houfes  to  con- 
fider of  fome  good  and  effectual  prefcription  for  the  fafhionable 
diftemper  called  Adultery.  The  fubje6l  muft  have  been  quite  fa- 
miliar to  them,  as  many  of  the  greateft  and  wifefl  men  in  the 
nation,  and  alfo  their  wives,  and  their  fons,  and  their  daughters, 
and  their  fathers  and  their  mothers  for  many  generations,  have 
been  grievoufly  afflicted  with  that  diftemper.  The  confultation 
was  managed  in  both  Houfes  in  a  grand  ftyle,  fuch  as  has  fel- 
dom  been  equalled,  and  perhaps  never  furpaffed,  in  the  confult- 
ting-room  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  The  confiilta- 
tion  was  continued  for  many  days  in  each  Houfe,  the  moft  emi- 
nent practitioners  giving  their  opinion  and  advice  at  great  length, 
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and  with  much  vehemence.  We  all  know  the  refult :  each 
Houfe  was  nearly  equally  divided:  ^nd  the  decifions  of  the  two 
Houfes  were  contradi6lory.  The  pra6litioners  could  not  agree  on 
any  prefcription :  and  accordingly  they  gave  us  none.  PleEluntur 
Ach'iv'i.  For  aught  that  the  grand  confultation  has  done  for  us, 
500,000  of  the  befl:  of  us  may  fufFer  forely  by  that  falhion- 
able  diftemper  before  next  Chriftmas  ;  and  fome  of  us  may  ex- 
hibit the  lafl  dreadful  fymptom"  of  it;  the  political  name  of 
which  I  do  not  know,  but  in  phyfic  we  call  it  Exoftofes  on  the 
Ikull. 

More  than  a  fourth  pait  of  my  life  (which  has  not  been  a  very 
Ihort  one)  has  elapfed  fince  our  ftatefmen  began  to  confult,  in  the 
fame  fpirited  ftyle,  about  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  :  they 
have  had  confultations  innumerable  about  it,  in  the  courfe  of 
twelve  years  or  more  ;  and  have  adlually  wafted  more  bad  breath 
on  that  one  fubjedl,  than  all  the  confumptive  patients  in  the  world 
have  had  fince  the  creation  of  it.  To  the  beft  of  my  judgment, 
they  are  at  this  hour  rather  farther  from  agreeing  about  it  than  they 
were  the  day  before  they  began  to  it.  They  have  indeed,  after 
much  difEeulty  and  moft  violent  altercations,  (far  beyond  any  that 
I  have  ever  known  among  Phyhcians),  agreed  on  "  fome  very 
"  harmlefs  but  infignificant  prefcriptions :"  but,  if  they  continue 
as  they  have  begun,  I  doubt  whether  my  great-grandchildren  will 
live  to  fee  the  end  of  their  confultations,  or  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

My  confidence  either  in  the  wifdom  or  in  the  virtue  of  poli- 
ticians and  ftatefmen  is  very  fmall,  which  is  probably  owing  to 
my  profound  ignorance  of  their  trade,  and  to  my  never  having 
had  the  happinefs  of  any  perfonal  acquaintance  with  thofe  who 
pradlife  it.  Yet,  if  one  or  tv^o  of  the  Ins  were  to  meet  with  one 
or  two  of  the  Outs^  quietly  and  privately,  in  confultation,  to  con- 
iider  of  any  the  moft  difficult  queftion  that  could  be  difcufted, 
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for  example,  a  propofal  for  a  new  adminiftration  on  a  broad 
bottom,  even  I  fliould  exped;  that  they  would  foon  come  to  a 
right  underftanding ;  and  agree  as  perfedlly  as  any  two  or  four 
of  the  greateil  Phyficians  in  London  could  do  about  taking  their 
Guineas,  and  fending  a  patient  to  be  ftewed  at  Bath,  or  to  die 
at  BrilloL  Not  one  of  the  orators,  I  humbly  conceive,  though 
jhe  had  the  lungs  of  Stentor,  would  wafte  one  fhred,  or  beftow 
one  blaft,  of  them,  on  his  brethren.  But  the  cafe,  I  prefume, 
would  be  widely  different,  if  the  fame  Honourable  or  Right 
Honourabk  Gentlemen  were  fet  down  on  the  green  benches  in 
St  Stephen's  Chapel  the  day  of  a  call  of  the  houfe,  and  were 
obliged  to  confult-in  public  on  the  fame  queftion.  Then  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Orator,  the  Politician,  the  Demagogue,  the  Whig,  the 
Tory,  the  In,  the  Out,  the  Iv!inifler,  and  the  Patriot,  would  be 
kindled  in  a  moment,  and  would  produce  an  explofion  more  loud, 
more  ufelefs,  and  more  pernicious  than  a  fire-damp  in  a  Newcaftle 
coal-pit. 

But  in  truth,  neither  the  violence  nor  the  inveteracy  of  party- 
men  in  politics,  great  as  they  are  juftly  thought,  and  generally 
jknown,  can  give  to  thofe  who  arc  unacquainted  with  the  dif- 
putes  among  medical  men,  any  notion  of  the  implacable  rancour 
with  which  they  have  generally  been  conducted.  Politicians,  after 
■the  moft  violent  difputes  and  quarrels,  the  moft  inveterate  en- 
mity, the  bittcreft  revilings  and  mutual  accufations,  have  been 
known  to  unite  cordially,  to  become  the  dearefl  friends  and  fworn 
brothers,  even  for  the  trifling  confideration  of  private  interefl ; 
while  to  ferve  their  country,  though  but  in  the  humble  flation 
i)f  underftrappers,  Whigs  have  become  Tories,  and  Tories,  Whigs  : 
They  have  become  all  things  to  all  men ;  and  have  returned  at 
I  aft  to  what  they  were  at  fir  ft. 

To  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  nothing  of  this  kind 
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ever  happened  in  phyfic.  Thofe  who  engage  keeniy  in  medical  dif- 
putes  gerferally  are  men 

"  Whofe  fouls  the  Furies  fteer4» 
"  And  ciirs'd  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield." 

The  true  Odium  Medicum  approaches  nearer  than  any  thing  elfe 
known  in  human  nature  to  the  genuine  Odium  7'heologicum.  It  has 
even  been  doubted  by  competent  judges  which  of  the  two  is  the 
worfe  ;  for  though  Phyficians  have  never  yet  carried  the  joke  fb 
far  as  to  burn  alive  their  adverfaries  whom  they  could  not  con- 
vert, as  Dominican  monks  and  others  ufed  to  do  very  fuccefsfully 
with  their  obftinate  opponents,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl,  that 
this  referve  and  delicacy  on  the  part  of  our  Faculty,  has  proceeded 
more  from  want  of  power  than  from  any  want  of  good-will  to  the 
work.  It  is  certain  at  leaft,  that  at  one  time,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  fairly  tried  it,  and 
that  they  had  well  nigh  fucceeded  in  their  attempt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  inveterate  rancour  of  medical 
men  in  all  their  profefhonal  difputes,  is  one  of  the  bad  effedls  of 

the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte  brought 

death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe,"  or  of  fome  degenerate 
baflard  fort  of  it,  which  is  every  where  met  with,  and  feems  to  pro- 
duce effedls  almoft  as  bad  as  the  genuine  poifon.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  medical  knowledge  it  is.eafy  to  get 
a  mouthful,  and  very  difficult  to  get  a  bellyful,  it  being  in  fuch 
general  requeft ;  and  ftill  more  remarkable,  that  the  fmallefl  por- 
tion of  it,  fo  fmall  a  portion  as  to  elude  all  obfervation,  often  pro- 
duces more  violent  and  worfe  efFe6ls,  than  the  largeft  quantity  of 
it  that  any  perfon  has  hitherto  been  able  to  procure  for  himfelf. 
In  fome  conilitutions,  the  ejEFedts  of  a  frnall  particle  of  it  are  more 
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ricUciiIous  than  dangerous,  the  patient  only  prattling  foolifhly,  and 
adling  abfurcily,  in  a  thoufand  ways,  but  not  becoming  mifchie- 
Yous  or  outrageous.  In  other  conftitutions,  the  effed:s  of  a  fmall 
mouthful  of  that  unlucky  fruit  are  much  more  alarming  than  thofe 
of  deadly  nightfliade,  or  the  ftrongeft  Scotch  whiflvy  ;  the  pa- 
tient not  only  talks,  and  writes,  and  a(5ls  abfurdly,  and  fometimes 
outrageouily,  but  quarrels  implacably  with  all  who  differ  from 
him  in  opinion,  efpecially  with  his  own  profeffional  brethren. 

Hence  it  is  that  much  more  than  ninety-nine  parts  in  the  hun- 
dred of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Phyiic  for  more  than  2000  years,  is  abfolutely  ufelefs,  and  unwor- 
thy to  be  known  but  as  a  rnatter  of  curiofity,  or  a  miferable  exam- 
ple and  warning  of  the  worft  errors  to  which  we  are  prone.  A 
large  proportion  of  thofe  writings  confifts  of  controveriies,  gene^ 
rally  carried  on  with  the  bittereft  animofity.  Though  I  am  not  fo 
well  acquainted  with  the  particulars,  I  know  in  general  that  the 
fame  is  true  with  refped  to  the  writings  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery. 

Before  any  perfon  not  of  the  medical  profeffion,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  hiflory  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  it,  can  believe 
luch  things,  it  is  necelTary  that  he  fhould  underftand  them.  For 
this  purpofe  a  very  fhort  explanation  and  a  few  examples  of  the 
fubje(5ts  of  medical  controverfies,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  difputes  have  been  condu6led,  may  fuffice. 

Thofe  to  whom  the  fubjecEl  is  new  will  find  it  lefs  furprifing,  and 
more  credible,  if  they  will  confider  what  is  well  known  with  re- 
fpedl  to  Religion,  and  the  numberlefs  keen  controverfies  to  which  it 
has  given  rife.  Even  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  en- 
lighten their  underflanding,  determine  their  faith,  and  foften  their 
hardnefs  of  heart,  Theologians  have  differed  rancoroufly  on  a 
thoufand  points.  What  better  then  could  be  expected  of  phyfl- 
cians  and  furgeons,  when  left  entirely  to  the  faint  light  of  their 
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own  reafon  to  lead  them  through  the  vafl  wildernefs  of  medical 
fcience  ? 

We  have  had  in  phyfic  many  great  feBs^  as  they  are  called  ;  dif- 
fering from  one  another  not  in  a*  few  particular  tenets,  as  the  va- 
rious fe6ls  of  Chriftians  do,  but  differing  totally  in  their  firft  and 
moft  general  principles,  juft  as  the  Heathen  do  from  the  Jews,  or 
Mahometans  from  Chriftians.  Long  before  the  Chriftian  era 
there  had  been  innumerable  difputes  among  phyHcians  about  each 
others  abfurdities  :  concerning  which  we  have  but  very  imperfe(5l 
information  ;  ei^ough  however  to  convince  iis  that  our  great  prede- 
ceffors  were  neither  wifer  nor  better  than  we  are.  Soon  after  the 
Chriflian  era,  a  great  fyflem,  that  of  Galen,  was  introduced  into 
phyfic,  which  being  more  unintelligible,  and  where  it  was  intelli- 
gible, more  extravagantly  abfurd,  than  any  which  had  gone  before 
it,  of  courfe  foon  came  to  prevail  univerfally.  It  had  moreover 
the  peculiar  advantag£  of  involving  in  itfelf  innumerable,  and 
ufelefs,  and  e'ndlefs  controverfies,  logical  as  well  as  phyfical ;  fo 
that  thofe  who  ftvidied  and  adopted  it,  had  no  occafion  to  go  any 
farther  for  exercife,  and  recreation,  and  diftin6lion.  It  is  there- 
fore not  furpriiing  that  it  fliould  have  lafted  much  longer  than 
any  other  fyllem  in  phyfic.  It  prevailed  univerfally  for  feverai 
centuries  before  the  extindtion  of  letters  ;  and  as  during  the  dark 
ages  it  prevailed  in  the  Greek  empire,  and  as  it  was  adopted, 
though  corrupted,  by  the  Arabians,  and  made  the  foundation  of 
their  fyflem,  and  as  on  the  revival  of  Greek  letters  in  the  Weft 
the  fyflem  of  Galen  was  triumphantly  revived  in  all  its  glory, 
and  prevailed  for  almofl  two  centuries  more,  it  may  be  faid  to 
have  flourifhed  for  1500  years. 

Even  the  revival  of  it  produced  a  mofl  violent  w?a'fare  in  our 
Faculty,  and  kept  them  embroiled  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Long  before  the  Galenifls  had  completely  beaten  the  Arabians 
out  of  the  field,  both  parties  were  mofl  violently  affaalted  and 
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annoyed  by  the  Chemlfts,  the  great  leader  of  whom  (Paracelflis| 
acftually  committed  to  the  flames,  in  pubhc  and  with  due  forma^- 
lity,  not  the  perfons  of  any  of  his  Hving  adverfaries,  but  the 
vohiminous  works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna  ;  the  former  the  great 
apoftle  of  the  Greek,  as  the  latter  was  of  the  Arabian  fchool.  Be- 
fore the  Chemijfts  had  quite  extermiftated  the  Galenifts,  they  were 
themfelves  attacked  moft  furioufly  by  the  Mathematical  Phyficians,. 
who  indeed  gave  no  quarter  either  to  Galenifts  or  Chemifts.  Then 
followed  within  thefe  hundred  years  an  endlefs  hoft  of  Stahlians> 
HofFmanians,  Boerhaavians,  Cullenians,  &c.  &c.  down  to  Zoono- 
mians,  and  modern  Pneumatic  Chemifts  ;  who  I  truft  will  keep 
us  all  alive  and  merry  for  a  dozen  years  at  leaft  ;  and  when  they 
have  ferved  their  time  and  their  hour  is  come,  nam  omneis  una 
manet  nox^  will  give  place  to  others,  as  good  in  every  relped:,  and 
efpecially  as  fit  to  amufe  the  Whale. 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  difputes  and  contradi(5lory  fyftems  of 
Phyficians,  one  very  general  and  moft  inveterate  fchifm  has  fub- 
fifted  almoft  uniformly,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  for 
about  20 GO  years,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  laft  for  2000  more :. 
for  at  this  day  and  in  this  country  it  flourifhes  in  as  great  vigour 
as  it  did  in  ancient  Greece  in  the  time  of  Serapion,  the  great  author 
of  it.  I.  mean  the  diftincftion  of  Phyficians  into  Dogmatifts  and 
Empirics  :  the  former  profefSng  to  underftand  the  nature  and  caufes 
of  difeafes,  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  remedies  which  they 
employ  to  cure  them  ;  the  latter  pretending  to  no  flich  know- 
ledge, profefling  to  defpife  fuch  {peculations,  and  to  truft  to  ex- 
perience alone.  Of  this  controverfy,  and  of  the  rancour  with 
which  it  has  been  carried  on,  it  is  a  fufEcient  account  and  fpeci- 
men  here  juft  to  obferve,  that  the  names  of  the  contending  fedls,. 
which  were  originally  honourable  terms  of  diftin<ftion,  have  long 
fince,  in  confequence  of  their  mutual  revilings,  become  common 
terms  of  reproach  and  contempt.    Dogmatiji  originally  and  literal- 
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^y;meaiicfe2®B£Byi  whajt?^^  now  call  a  man  of  fcience :  but 

has^HcHagfiteen  iunderftood.  to:  m^an  an  arrogant,  pofitive,  uncandid 
inan,  wiao  defpifes  experience,  and  teaches  or  fpeaks  in  a  ftyle  of 
abfodute  inthoTityt,  and:is  obftinately  attached  to  opinions  unfiip- 
pggated  rby  iexperience,  atnd  often  repugnant 'to  it.  Empiric  means 
litetEflly"  joociiwho  regards  experience;  but  has  long  been  underftood 
toJimeaaiL^  an  ignorant  impudent  pretender  to  phyfic  :  it  is  juft  fyno- 
nymotiiS  %ith  Quack  or  Mountebank. 

ij5:The  difpiites  among  the  Empirics  rhemfelves,  at  leaft  among  the 
'  moft  modefti.  of  them,  for  I  do  not  know  how  the  ancient  Empirics 
managed  that  matter,  have  been  as  obftinate  as  any  among  the 
Dogmatifts; ;  but  lefs  entertaining,  and  more  difgraceful  to  our  pro- 
feffion.  Reaibning  with  them  being  out  of  the  queftion,  their  dif- 
putes  ar^  about  what  they  are  pleafed  to  call  obfervations,  -experi- 
ments, land  fa(5ls»  Concerning  thefe  their  fceilimonies  are  totally  ir-^ 
reconcileablfi,  andi,^  being  tranllated  into  plain  Englifh,  amount  eix- 
acftly  tb 'giving  ons^.  another  the  lie  every  moment.  It  is  a  mt- 
tanthoiy  truck;  -that  rckny 'of  onr  pretended  medical  fads  are  lefs  to 
be  truftedy  and  ©fern  ;inuch.  more  dangerous;,  than  our  medical 
theoriesl    j      ^    /i3v  aci  ?  ffhaTrf  [Fnofttolo-rrT  ?irf  l-o '?-Tf''> 

J(iAliH,3^"'(W:ho;,''  at.will  nattrrally  be  afked,  "  is  this  Draweanfir, 
^'is^/^ho  CeJGs  all  Ms:  profeffional  brethren  at  defiance,  and  treats  their 
^f'^piftioniS',  ^d  ■  Gontr^verfies,  and  obfervations,  with  finch  con- 
*;$e'ii»^&bdas  freedom  ?  Is:  ht  an  Empiric  or  a  Daginatifl  ?  Whal: 
his  Dti^ga^M'f^'  Th-e  quefticnbs  -are  TOry  pertinent,  and  may 
feWf^'f/be 'tnfw^reli^hus. .  '     .siKx^V.  ' 

-i-IKe  nek^<gr(is,^.  npT  evrer  was,  noxr 'evenfwili'b©,)  eJtKfe'r  an  Empiric 
§i  ia  Dsgdaifiiftio ;  i'Hie  would  have  been  a  k^en  'Dbgmatifk,  but  tlj^at 
fee-  found:  at  ieaft  cninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  medical  Dogmas^ 
were  f^e,  aind  many  of  them  fliark  iiohfenfe.  He  would  have 
bee^  a  determined  Ernpiric,  but  that  he  found  at  leaft  ninety-nine 
Mi' th^^USSCfeld  'cif  Empirical  fasifls  were  as  falfe,  and  more  than 
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that  proportion  of  their  remedies  as  infignificant,  and'  as  dangerous, 
as  any  of  the  Dogmas  of  their  opponents.  Of  courfe  he  now  IIycs 
a  fad  outcaft  from  both  jiarties,  juft  Hke  a  man  excommunicated 
as  an  Atheift  by  a  congregation  of  Fanatics,  and  expelled  as  a  Fa- 
natic by  a  Royal  Academy  of  Atheifts.  He  is  made  of  thes  iam^ 
fluff, .  and:  put .  together  in  the  fame  manner  as  oth^  men,  ahd  of 
courfe  in  all  probability  is  neither  wifer  nor  better  than  they  are. 
Far  from  being  more  placid  and  traftable,  he  is  more  irafcible  and 
obftinate  than  moft  men  ;  and  if  he  had  ever  engaged  in  medical 
difputes,  would  probably  have  been  as  violent,  "as  abfurd,  as  Im- 
placable, and  as  ridiculou8:,icas  any  of  his  predeceffors  or  cotempo- 
rari^s.  -  He  has  fuch  a  genius  for  quarrelling  with  his  profeflional 
brethren,  that,  without  even  the  pretence  jof  any  difference  in  me- 
dical opinions,  and  purely  on  account  of  cdrtain  differences  in  mo- 
rality, he  has  quarrelled  with  fome  of -^themarreconcileably,  and 
refufed  ever  again  to  confult  with  them  ;  firfl:  telhng  them,  in  the 
plaineft  pofhble  terms,  the  reafons  of  th^r  . unalterable  refolution  ; 
jufl  to  prevent  any  mifunderftanding,  orrrthrs  rejpetition  of  fuch 
fcenes  as  we  read  of  in  Gil  Bias.  Hef.knojw&  acGordiiigJyfjthaH 
fome  of  his  profefTional  brethren  would  be  very  glad  to  f^-him 
hanged  ;  and  he  would  not  remain  very  long '  inconfolable  f if  the 
apotheoiis  of  fome  of  them  were  performed,.' :or  if  they.fhotil^iper-^ 
form  it  themfelves,  in  that  ignoble  manner. :  nrHe  lhas  tsugjit  .  the' 
Theory  and  the  Pradice  of  Phyfic  in  the  Uni¥effity.ofiMiAbur:gh 
for  four  and -  twenty  years,  without  once  throwing  out  lajTub  to 
amufe  the  Whale.  He  never  thought  he  had  ingenuity  enough  to 
make  fuch  a  Tub^  or  dexterity  enough  to  manage  anryj@f  tthe  num- 
telefs '^i-e^tdy  made^  Tubs  which  were  floating  kroUtid  .hi|n. I 
obferved,  to  Ms  great  comfort,,  that  he  had  no  SOGcafioiixto  .takj^ 
that  trouble  ;  as  the  Whale  has  always  found  fome  Tub  to  almrufe  it- 
felf  withal,  and  has  never  yet  fhewn  the  fmallefl  inclination  either  tp 
fwaiUow  or  tb  overfet  him  and  his  httle  bark.   As  he.  nsYi^r  t^d,,  noj: 
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creep' inBeridi  ta  dd  it  aily  harm,  fie.  is  not  in  the  leaft  afraid  the 
'Wliale.  He  has  iiot  had  wifdom  enough  to  keep  hitnfelf  out  of 
all  difputes  and  xohtroverfies,  even  in  fcience  ;  and  in  thofe  where- 
in lie.  has  engaged,  he  has;  been  abundantly  acrimonious;  as  his 
dpponents  (probably)  will  be  ready  to  certify  upon  oath  :  or  if  they 
{hould  not,  it  is  of  little  confequence :  the  fa6l  may  be  eftablifhed 
without  their  help,  or  in  fpite,  of  them.  But  hitherto,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  temptations,  and  provocations,  and  plenty  of  bad  ex- 
amples, he  has  efcaped  the  folly  of  any  medical  difputes  or  coiitro- 
¥erlies  ;  not' by  any  fuperiority  of  underftanding,  for  he  knows  that 
men,  much  wifer  and  abler,  and  more  learned  than  he  is,  have  fal- 
Im  'into  that  folly ;  but  by  his  ftrong  fenfe  of  ridicule,  which  on 
tlmt?  poLdt  wasi  to  him^irrefifbiblei  From'  his  earli^ft  youth  he  was 
admitted  behind  the  curtain,  and  fet  into  the:>fecret  of  the  medical 
drama.  Having  :Jacquired  a  iittle^  nbttion' of  fome  other  fciences^ 
atid  of  fcience  in  general,  before  he  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic, 
hecwas  from  the  firft  both  mortified  and  entertained  with  the  con* 
traft  which  he  faw.  He  foo-n  pereeijved,  that,  with  r&ipe(E\j  to  phy- 
fic, each  fucceffrve  age  had  much  inore  trouble  to  unlearn  the  bad, 
than  to  learn  the  good,  of  thofe  which  went  before  it,  and  ftill 
more  to  diftinguifli  between  the  good  and  the  bad  which  itfelf  pro- 
duced. After  two  and  thirty  of  the  beft  years. of  his  life  fpentin 
learningy  in  teaching,  and  in  prad:ifing  phyfic,  he  has  found  much 
to  confirm,  and  nothing  to.  fhake  that  unfavourable  opinion  of  his 
own  profefiion,  and  of  a.  vaft  majority  of  thofe  who  have  taught 
and  pradlifed  it.  Being  a  great  philpfopher,  of  the  ledl  of  Demo^ 
crittis,  he  thinks  it  much  wifer,  as.  well  as  j^le^afanter,  to  laugh  than 
either  to  cry  or  be  angry  at  fuch  things  :  and  as '  he  would  have 
^  thought  it  irt  others  j  ib;  :  in  himfelf  he:  would  think  it  perfe(5l 
Quixotifin,  and  truly  a  kind  of  Knight  Errantry,  to  attempt  to  fet 
every  body  right ;  knowing  well  that  not  one  in  a  thoufand  choofes 
to  be  fet  right.    He  would  as  foon  think  of  building  a  magnificent 
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^welling-lioufe  on  tke  Goodwin  lands,  as  of  building  his  fame  on 
a  work  of  medical  reafoning  or  medical  obfervation;  even  if  lite- 
rary fame  were,  what  it  is  not,  the  chief  obje£t  of  his  ambition* 
He  never  could  propofe  to  himfeJf  either  honour  or  advantage  in 
telling  fifty  of  Ms  cotemporaries  and  500  of  his  predeceffors,  though 
in  the  civilleft  manner  and  only  by  implication,  that  they  'were 
knaves  and  fools,  liars,  and  quacks,  or  in  .  being  told  the  fame  in 
equally  civil,  or  perhaps  in  plain  tern^s  by  many  of  his.cotemporariesl 
He^  never  had  the  vanity  to  fuppofe  that  his  talents  werfc  greater,  oar 
that  his  efforts  would  be  more  fuccefsful  in  medical  fcience  than 
thofe  of  many  hundreds  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  many  thoufands 
of  his  predeceffors,  or  to  think  that  any  addition  which  he  might 
make  to  it  could  bear  a  fenffble  proportioni  to  the  whole  flock  even 
ofi  real  medical  fcience.  He  has  fludied  medical  fyftems,  and  rea- 
foningSj  and  ohfervations,  till  he  was  hck,  and  tried  many  dozens 
of  boafted  but  . very  ufelefs  remedies,  till  he  was  ajQiamed  of  what 
he  was  doing.  But  far  from  exclaiming,  "  All  is  vanity,"  and 
giving  up  the  point  ih?  .fleipair,^  his  chief  obje(9:,  both /in  the 
teaching  and  in  the  pradlice  of  phyftc,  has  been  to  feparate  the 
little  that  he  found  true  and  ufeful,  from  the  vaft  maXs  that  he 
found  erroneous  and  ufelefs,  or  worfe,  ?He  knows  many  lof  the 
peculiar  difficulties  whicli  have  hitherto  retardjed  the  progrefs  of 
medicine,  and  many  of  the  caufes  which  have  produced  the  worft 
corruption  of  it.  He  is  convinced  that  none  of  thefe  are  hopelefs, 
and  is  confident  that  the  fcience  of  medicine  will  yet  make  great 
And  happy  progrefs;  -The  great  Volume  of  Nature  hes  open  to 
Phyficians  of  every  fe6;,  and  .e v<ery .  opinioiL  i  but  they  muft  karn 
to  read,  it  fairly,  like  men  of  fcience,  who  feek  for  truth  alone  ; 
not  perverfely,  like  difputants  contending  for  mifiory.  j  or,  as  fome 
wrong-headed  fe(5laries  feem  too  often  to  have  read  the  Bible^ 
each  >inoft  abfurdiy.affuining:th©  daaggroua  and;  tafigfce4^piii^<fiplei 
thatr  laiiMud  lo  inixh  nbol;  zb  hh/ow  oH    jrfgh  jai  ad  oj 
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ITic  liber'  ejl  in  quo  quarit  ftiti  dogmata  quifque  ; 
Atque  in  quo  reperit  dogmata  quifque  fua. 

Thofe  violent  difputes  and  quar!^el§  '  amc^ng  Phyficians  abont 
their  Dogmas,,  or  Theories  as  they  are  commonly  called,  were 
not  fo  remote  from  pracSlice,  and  from  the  bufinefs  of  conful- 
tations,  as  may  at  firft  be  thouglit  by  thofe  who  are  little  acquaint- 
ed with  th^  fubjedl.  Many,  of  their  theories,  though  not  all  of 
theni,  had  an  immediate  and  powerful  influence  on  their  pradlice. 
If  Phyficians  of  different  fedls  had  been  required  to  confult  with 
one  another,  it  is  fcarce  pofhble  that  they  fhould  ever  have  agreed 
in  their  conclufions,  differing  as  they  did  totally  and  irreconcile- 
ably  in  their  firft  principles. 

But  the  difputes  among  Phyficians  fundamentally  of  the  fame 
great  fedl,  ajid  differing  only  as  to  fome  mimite  particulars,  almoft 
unintelligible  and  imperceptible  to  other  men,  have  been  ftill  more 
violent  and  rancorous.  The  fame  thing,  as  every  body  knov\rs, 
has  happened  to  many  fanatical  fedlaries,  who  profefled  and  called 
themfelves  Chriftians,  and  yet  perfecuted  one  another  mofl  inve- 
terately  about  difputes  of  no  moment  as  to  their  welfare  eithe^r 
here  or  hereafter.  Thus,  fe^r  exampk,  the  Homoouftons  and  the 
Homoioufions  of  the- Greeks  chuf<^h  perfecuted  one  another  with  the 
moft  unrelenting  hatred,  ^  fai?  -Worfe  than  ever  fubfifled  between 
Mahometans  and  Chriftians,  though  they  differed  only  by  one  let- 
ter, and  that  one  the  fmalkfl  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  fo  very 
fmall,  that  the  name  of  it  hafef,  even  in  our  language,  become  pro- 
-verbial,  to  denote  the  fmalleft  poflible  or  conceivable  objedl  of  tfe 
human  underftanding  ;  y?et  '£fo  inveterate  were  they,  that  the  par- 
trjr  "(I  have  forgotten  whi<jh^'  'o^  the  two  i;t  -  w?.s)  that  had  got  the 
better  of.  the  dther,  no t'by  argumenSt,  fep  that  was  impoffible,  btiat 
by  the  help  of  the  ft^biBg 'fecular  ak"m,'  ha4  tjie  maiice  to  contrive 
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and  a(5luaily  to  employ  a  machine  to  force  open  the  mouths  of  the 
refradlory  heretics  whom  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  to  cram  the 
Eucharift  down,  their  throats.  I  fear  we  need  not  range  to  fnch 
diftant  countries  and  remote  ages,  to  find  more  than  fufficient  ex- 
amples <^:£  Yio\tnce:,:^d  inveteracy  in  difputes  of  no  confequence 
in  religion  ;  and:  I  :am  fure  we  can  match  the  worft  of  them  in 

phyfic.  ::l;fuL;C  L'.--'-  .  .     ,  :io,i 

_.But,  in  trttth,  Phyfieians  (and  though  I  cannot  ftate^  fo  well  the 
i^ninute  particulars,  I  am  fure  in  general  that  I  may  fafely  add 
Surgeons  too)  have  differed  as  much,  and  have  been  as  violent 
and  inveterate  in  their  difputes  about  points  of  Pradlice  as  about 
points  of  Theory.  I  do  not  know  of  ' any  one  difeafe,  or  any  one 
mode  of  pra£lice'in  any  difeafe,.  or  any;, one  remedy  to, be  employ- 
ed occafionally  in  difl-erent  difeafes,  certainly  none  of  any  cof^fe- 
quence,  that  has  not  been  the  fubjec^  of  obftinate;  eoiitroverlies. 

Bleeding,  Bliftering,  Vomits,  Purges,  Antimony,  Mercury^ 
Opium,  Peruvian  Bark,  all  have  fliafjed.  the  fame  fate. 

We  have  ufed  the  3ark  (as  a  cure  for  agues)  fpr  n^eay  1^50,  ye^rs, 
and  have  found  it  a  powerful  remedy  ;  yet  for  more  than  100 
years  it  was  conftantly  a  fubjecfl  of  difpute.  The  greateft  Phyfi- 
cians  (both  pradlical  and  dogmatic)  of  modern  time^^  Hoffman, 
Stahl,  and  Boerhaave,  all  difliked  and,  dreaded  it,  though  for  dif- 
ferent reafons ;  and  they,  and  many  medical  authors  of  inferior 
note,  have  confidently  mentioned,  as  the  bad  effecfls  of  the  bark 
when  employed  to  cure  agues,  thofe  very  fymptom^s  or  difeafes 
which  they  muft  have  known  to  have  been  common  before  the 
bark  was  introduced  into  Europe,  and,  which  they  muft  often  have 
feen  in  patients,  in  whom  the  ague  had  continued,  long  for  want 
of  the  bark  to  ftop  it.  In  fome  parts  of  Europe  thofe  difputes 
about  the  bark  are  not  yet  fettled.  Such  difputes,  with  great  fub- 
miffion,  I  think  come  as  near  as  any  one  can  reafonably  wilh,  to 
the  great  controverfy  about  tranfubftantiation.  . 
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'.'We  haveufed  Mercury  near  300  years  as  a  cure  for  the  fafliion- 
abie  diftemper ;  and,  though  ftri(5lly  fpeaking,  not  univerfally  with 
fuccefs,  yet  with  fuccefs  infinitely  more  general  and  more  complete 
than  we  have  experienced ;  from  any  other  remedy  in  any  other 
difeafe.  But  it  has,  durin'g  all  that  tiriie,  been  the  fubjed:  of  in- 
celTant  and  keen  difputes ;  and  at  this  hour  the  difputes  about  it 
are  more  violent  than  ever  they  were.  It  is  difputed  even  whe- 
ther mercury  (ftricftly  fpeaking^ ever  did  any  good  in  the  pox; 
whether  i  it  be  quite  inert,  ar  ^  whether  it  has  generally  done  harm  ; 
and  'it  is  maintained  that  it  is  not  the  mtercury  itfelf,  but  fome- 
thing  united  with  it,  a  kind  of  air,  (oxygene),  which  has  done  fo 
much  good,  and  which  may  be  found  in  much  larger  proportion, 
as  well  as  in  much  greater  quantity,  in  the  piireft  air  that  we 
breathe,  in  pure  ipring  water,  and  in  aquafortis  :  which  may  be 
found  alfo  in  white  arfenic,  and  in  fifty  other  fubftances  ;  but  is 
more  eafily  feparated  from  the  mercury  (when  duly  prepared  for 
ufe)  than  from  almoft  any  other  fubflance  yet  known.  But,  to' 
lofe  no  "time,  fome  hundreds  of  patients  have  been  tried  with 
aquafortis,  properly  diluted  with  water,  and  drunk  like  lemo- 
nade. The  refult  of  thefe  trials  is^  of  courfe,  a  mafs  of  irrecon- 
cileable  contradidlions.  "■  '^i  ' 

About  230  years  ago,  an  eminent  French  Phyfician,  Botallus, 
who  was  Phyfician  to  Henry  III.  of  France,  wrote  a  fan^ous'  book 
on  Bloodletting  ;  in  which  he  maintained,  thait  it  was  the  beft  of 
all  remedies,  and  proper  in  every  difeafe,  even'' in  -a  dropfy. 
Soon  after  his  death,  a  great  deal  of  this  bloody  practice  was  ge- 
nerally adopted  in  '  feveral  countries,  but  efpecially  in  France, 
where  much  of  it  keeps  its  ground  even  to  this  day.  Not  all'  the 
ridicule  of  Gil  Bias  has  been  able  to  get  the  better  of  it.  Though 
the  naniEe  of  Sangrado  is  Spanifh^  (denoting  a  bleeding;,)  -and 
though  the  fcene  of  the  adventures  is  laid  in  Spain,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  allufion  was  to  the  pra6:ice  of  phyfic  in  France. 

In 
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.  Jn^a^out  fifty  y^rs  after  the time  of:  Bptallus,  another  famous 
phyficianaiid  m^ical  anthc^r^  yaii  Helmpnt,  a  Fleming,  mail^taiji'. 
ed  with  fllll  more  yiolenc^,  (for  i^e^was  oue  of  our  moil  fpirited 
and  eloquent  difputants^j'that  bleeding  in  any  cafe  whatever  was 
downright  murder j  {or  worfe,  executioner's,  work,  carmjidnay,  which 
in  pur  language  w^P;  Wye  noi  one  "word  ,t0;.jexprefs).  Vaii  Hel-? 
mont  died  like  a  hero^  of  the  confequences  of  a  pleurify,  in  which 
he  would  not  a^low  himfelf  to  bled.  Part  of  One  of  his  letters 
written  wjien^  hc  knew  he  was  within  four  and  twenty"  hpurs  of 
his  death-,;  and  iJn^nti<)ningi'^^  i§:  ftilli^?- 

tant.:         i\  -f  ;;fiv.  rr')         \o  hrJzl  «     "  ffr  7-: hz-jLiu  ^pi  ij 

Thefe  extravagancies  feem  to  have  got  the  better  of  the  patience, 
of  Bo^rhaave  himfelf,  whofe  candour  and  good  nature  are  xmr. 
ritaik4  in  phyfic.  He  njenfions  the  controverfy:,  i  and  the  appo4 
dodlrines  of  J:he  jtWo  great  leaders  in  it :but  .  Wjith^uit  deign-^ 
ing  to  refute  them,  or  attempting  to  reconcil-e  them,  or  to  argue 
with  them,  very  properly  difmilFes  them  both-witfe-r^  :fmart  kick 
Qn  the  breech,  conveyed  ir^;  two  Latin 'wQ>i:>ds  jii[7!«^r 
is  the,  madde'r  ?,  b .  ban  ;  ji»JBw  Auy/  h^tuiih  ^ii^jqoiq;  <8n-; 
.-.i.yiolent  and  plainly  ■irFe(X>nd!eable' a^  ^hat'  difp\it^  waS  about 
bleeding  in  every  difeafe,  or  in  no  difeafe,  it  was  all  calm  philo-r 
fophyy,  and  Chriftian  charity,  and  true  brotherly  love,  when  com- 
pared tp  another  difpnt^  about  bleieding,  Which:  began  thirty  .or 
forty  yearp  fooner^,  (or.  r^ither  was  revived,  for  it  had  been  agi- 
tated, though  with  lefs  violence,  in  ancient  times),  and  continued; 
miich  longer  :  in-deed  it  is  not  qviite  fettled  yet.  •  nnryP 

li  allude  to  the  noble  difpute,  juiiaqueftionably  the  beft  fpecimerr 
whicji  the  hiflory ,  of ,  inedicine  affords  of '  the  importance  of  our 
controverlies,  and  of  the  martner  in  iwhich  they  are  condu(5bed,; 
about  the  proper  mode  of  bleeding  in  :a  pleurify,.  (ftitch  in  the 
fide)  ;  whether  from  the  airm  of  the  fide  affedaed,  or  from  the  oppoi-f 
lite  arni,  aoiiiilui  Jiii  J^xii  xxwoni 

It 
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It  was  another  pragmatical  Frenchman,  one  Briflbt,  who  fet  our 
Faculty  together  by  the  ears  on  this  knotty  point ;  which  I  ought 
to  mention  is  exa6lly  of  the  fame  nature  and  the  fame  import- 
ance with  that  puzzle  which  every  body  knows  embroiled  the 
whole  empire  of  Lilliput  in  a  calamitous  civil  war  :  the  queftion 
about  breaking  an  egg  at  the  big  or  the  fmall  end. 

The  Arabian  Phyficians,  either  not  imderftanding  Galen,  or 
taking  mofl  heretically  the  authority  of  Aretaeus  in  oppofition  to 
his,  had  introduced  the  barbarous  pradlice  of  bleeding  from  the 
oppohte  arm,  for  the  fake  of  revuliion,  as  it  was  called.  This  he- 
refy  had  been  eftabliflied  as  the  orthodox  fyflem  of  all  regular 
Phyficians  for  near  700  years.  BrifTot  having  learned  Greek 
enough  to  conflrue  Galen,  foon  difcovered  that  they  were  all  in 
the  wrong ;  and  with  laudable  zeal  made  fuch  hafte  to  promul- 
gate the  great  difcovery,  that  in  a  few  years  he  had  fet  the  Faculty 
in  a  flame  all  over  Europe.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  medical 
reformers  had  like  to  have  been  literally  in  the  flames  :  for  the 
old  orthodox  Phyficians,  all  of  whom  had  been  bred  in  the  Ara- 
bian fchool,  enraged  at  fuch  a  monflrous  innovation  as  that  of 
bleeding  from  the  arm  of  the  fide  affected,  endeavoured  to  get 
them  punifhed  judicially  as  heretics :  declaring  that  they  v/ere  the 
Lutherans  of  Phyfic,  and  that  their  do6lrines  were  as  dangerous  as 
thofe  of  Luther.  BrifTot  died  at  Lifbon,  (whither  he  had  gone  in 
the  profecution  of  fome  botanical  refearches),  time  enough  to  ef- 
cape  the  animadverfion  of  the  inquifition  :  but  not  till  after  he  had 
promulgated  his  dodlrine,  and  got  fome  difciples,  fully  as  zealous 
as  he  was  himfelf.  The  difpute  grew  warm  :  it  was  referred  to  the 
Univerfity  of  Evora,  the  Do(5tors  of  which  could  not  agree  about 
it.  It  was  referred  to  the  Univerfity  of  Salamanca  :  and  the  Uni- 
verfity of  Salamanca  feems  almofl  to  have  loft  its  wits  on  this  mo- 
mentous occafion.  By  means  of  fome  chicane,  as  it  is  faid,  that 
learned  body  was  at  firfl,  that  is,  after  many  delays  and  long  and 
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violent  difputes,  prevailed  on  to  give  a  wrong  decifion,  in  favour 
of  the  Arabian  fyilem :  but  on  confidering  it  again  more  fully, 
gave  it  at  laft  in  favour  of  Galen  and  BrifTot.  But  the  inveterate 
Arabian  Do(fi:ors  would  not  acquiefce.  They  appealed  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  their  Sovereign,  reprefenting  to  him  the 
importance  of  the  qiieflion,  the  danger  to  his  fubje(5ls  from  the 
Briflbtian  herefy,  and  the  neceffity  of  crufhing  and  exterminating 
thofe  Medical  Lutherans,  in  order  to  preferve  the  ancient  eftablifli- 
ed  faith  in  all  its  purity.  It  is  faid  that  Charles  the  Fifth  was- 
on  the  point  of  yielding  to  their  importunities  and  clamours  ; 
when  luckily  his  good  Coulin  and  brother  Sovereign  Charles 
the  Third,  Duke  of  Savoy,  fell  fick  of  a  pleurify,  and  died  of  it, 
though  he  was  bled  by  his  Phylicians  from  the  arm  of  the  oppofitc 
lide,  according  to  the  old  orthodox  fyflem*  This  fortunate  acci- 
dent, which  was  a  noble  fubjecft  of  triumph  to  the  BrifTotian  He- 
retics, faved  that  wife  Monarch  the  Emperor  from  the  difgrace  of 
interfering  in  a  medical  difpute,  and  left  the  Pliyficians  at  full  li- 
berty to  worry  one  another  about  it  till  they  were  tired,  which 
they  were  not  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  number  of 
Phyficians.  in  that  time  who  have  either  exprefsly  or  incidentally 
given,  their  opinions  an  the  conti^overfy,  muft  have  been  nearly  as- 
great  as  that  of  the  Phylicians  who  broke  their  eggs  either  at  the 
big  or  the  fmall  end.  We  have  a  catalogue  by  Moreau,  and  a 
fliort  account  of  the  dodlrine  of  the  chief  authors,  in  chronological- 
order,  who  had  exprefsly  written  on  the  controverfy,  as  it  flood' 
in  1630  J  that  i«,  in  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  Brif^ 
fot  began  the  difpute.  At:  that  time  the  number  amounted  to 
more  than  an  hundred,  including  one  folitary  German  Theolo- 
gian, (Hieronymus  Tragus),  who,  not  finding,  I  prefume,  controver- 
lies  enough  in  his  own  province,  moft  gallantly  carried  arms  as  a 
volunteer  in  ours,  where  he  was  fwe  to  fee  plenty  of  fervice. 

Long 
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Long  before  Phyficians  had  done  with  that  controverfy  about 
bleeding,  they  were  embroiled  in  a  thoufand  others,  lefs  general 
-indeed,  but  not  lefs  inveterate.  One  inflance  more  I  fliall  give  of 
them,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fpirit  with  which  it  was  carried 
on,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  occurred  among  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians  in  London,  who  have  at  all  times  been  dif^ 
tinguifhed  for  their  learning,  their  talents,  and  their  liberal  man- 
ners ;  and  who,  very  juftly,  regard  themfelves,  and  are  regarded  by 
others,  as  Beings  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  Phyficians  of  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  allude  to  the  vi-olent  difpute 
about  purging  in  the  fecondary  fever  of  the  fmall  pox. 

The  good  old  orthodox  pra(5lice  in  that  dreadful  difeafe  was  to 
keep  the  patient  as  hot  as  was  confiftent  with  life  ;  fometimes  much 
hotter.  On  the  fame  abfurd  but  well-eftablilhed  principle,  pur- 
ging of  any  kind,  even  the  gentleft,  was  reprobated  as  abfolutely 
pernicious.  Sydenham,  who  had  the  merit  of  introducing,  at  lead 
of  propoling,  a  cooler  regimen  in  the  fmall  pox,  feems  to  have  been 
afraid  of  doing  much  in  oppofition  to  that  fyflem ;  and  only  hints 
that  a  cooling  purge  (and  a  very  gentle  one  compared  to  the 
drenches  that  he  ufed  to  prefcribe  in  -other  difeafes)  fliould  be 
^iven  on  the  13th  day,  but  not  fooner.  Such  a  herefy  could  not 
be  endured ;  efpecially  from  fuch  a  man  as  Sydenham,  whom 
many  of  his  more  learned,  and  thorough  bred  cotemporaries  feem 
to  have  held  very  cheap,  and  regarded  as  only  a  better  fort  of 
Quack.  Morton  declared  roundly  that  he  never  knew  a  patient  in 
the  fmall  pox  fufFer  though  he  had  no  ftool  for  twenty  days. 
Gradually  the  difpute  grew  warm.  Friend,  the  greateft  of  the 
purging  Do(5lors,  recommended  the  pradlice  ftrongly,  as  in  many 
cafes  the  patient's  befl  or  only  chance  for  life ;  and,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  outdo  Morton,  publilhed  a  cafe  (communicated  by  his 
friend  Dr  Harrifon)  of  a  patient  very  ill  of  the  confluent  fmall 
pox,  who,  though  he  had  a  pretty  fmart  natural  purging,  got  two 
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or  three  flich  drenches  to  boot,  that  he  had  near  an  hundred  flools 
in  five  days ;  and  with  the  moft  falutary  efFedl. 

Such  Phyficians  were  not  hkely  ever  to  agree  in  confultation,  or 
on  any  occafion ;  and  very  hkely  to  quarrel,  and  come  to  blows, 
for  want  of  better  arguments.  There  is  a  tradition,  which  I  heard 
•three  and  thirty  years  ago,  from  a  cotemporary  of  the  parties,  that 
■one  of  the  purging  Do6lors  and  one  of  the  anti-purgers  meeting  at 
the  entry  to  the  hall  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  foon  came  to  hard 
words,  and  from  hard  words  to  hard  blov/s  ;  the  refult  of  which 
w^as,  that  the  purging  Dodior  knocked  the  other  down,  and  draw- 
ing his  fword,  bid  him  beg  his  life.  "  No,  Do6lor,"  replied  the 
fallen  hero,  as  he  lay  fprawling,  with  the  point  of  his  enraged 
adverfary's  fword  at  his  throat,  "  that  I  will  not  do,  unlefs  you 
"  were  giving  me  phyfic." 

This  anti-purger  was  certainly  a  man  of  wit,  and  of  fpirit,  and 
true  Englifli  blood,  with  a  good  crofs  of  the  bull-dog  and  the 
game-cock  in  his  pedigree.  He  would  have  feen  a  thoufand  pa- 
tients die,  and  would  have  died  himfelf  a  thoufand  times,  if  this 
had  been  pofTible,  rather  than  he  would  have  given  or  taken  one 
purge  in  the  fecondary  fever  of  the  fmall  pox. 

Nor  do  Phyficians  degenerate  in  this  refpe6l,  or  lofe  one  fpark 
of  their  fire,  in  the  fofter  climate  of  America.  Cesium  non  animum 
miitajit  qui  trans  mare  currunt.  Three  thoufand  miles  of  fait  wa- 
ter make  no  difi^erence  on  them  ;  and  if  the  Do(5lors  could  live,  I 
am  convinced  their  hatred  would  burn,  three  thoufand  fathoms 
under  water,  more  certainly  than  port-fire.  If  any  perfon  is  curi- 
ous or  diftruftful  on  this  point,  he  may  foon  be  fatisfied  by  read- 
ing only  ten  or  a  dozen  of  their  publications  on  the  yellow  fever, 
(fince  1792),  which,  in  point  of  violence,  and  contradicfli-on,  and 
rancour,  may  vie  with  any  medical  books  that  Europe  has  pro- 
duced. 
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■  t'  The  fame  noble  and  unconquered  fpirit  pervades  and  animates 
every  branch  of  phyfic. 

Some  forty  or  fifty  years  aga,  Dr  Battie,  a  Phyfician  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  care  of  mad  patients,  piibHlhed  a  book  upon  madnefs. 
Scarce  was  it  pubhfhed,  when  Dr  Monro  (John  Monro  fenior,  of 
Bedlam  Hofpital),  who  feems  to  have  been  much  his  fuperior  in 
wit  and  talents,  fell  upan  him,  and  gave  him  fuch  an  unmerciful 
drubbing,  as  no  mad  dodlor  or  mad  patient  ever  gave  or  ever  got 
before.  By  the  happieft  appHcation  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be 
made  of  a  line  of  Horace,  (0  major ^  tandem  parens  infane  mlnori)y 
which  he  put  on  the  title-page  of  his  book,  he  contrived  to  repre- 
fent  Battie  as  madder  than  his  own  patientSj  and  his  (Monro's) 
flogging  as  only  an  admonition  to  him  to  have  mercy  on  thofe 
who  were  lefs  mad  than  himfelf.  Such  a  pamphlet  was  enough 
to  have  made  a  whole  College  of  Phylicians  mad. 

In  juftice  to  the  Men-midwives,  and  not  from  any  favour,  for  I 
really  do  not  like  them,  I  mufl  mention,  that  they  too, 

"  Plac'd  on  that  Iflhmus  of  a  middle  ftate, 

"  And  tho'  but  darkly  wife,  not  rudely  great," 

have  yet  fhewn  a  becoming  fpirit  in  this  refpe6i,  and  have  en- 
gaged in  keen  difputes.  Of  thefe  I  can  give  no  proper  account,, 
not  being  in  the  fecret  of  their  fcience.  But  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  very  lately  they  were,  and  perhaps  ftill  are,  dilputing 
bitterly  about  the  befl  way  of  fcooping  out  the  brains  of  a  child, 
juft  to  facilitate  his  entry  into  the  world  ;  and  every  body  knows- 
that  they  have  never  yet  been  able  to  fettle  the  proper  etiquette  of 
ufhering  into  the  world  ordinary  people,  fuch  as  are  intended  to 
live  in  it,  who  generally  have  no  brains  to  fpare.  It  is  very  lucky 
for  us  all  that  we  were  not  obliged  to  wait  till  that  point  of  cere- 
monial was  fettled.     To  have  been  flopped  by  it,  juil  at  the 
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ihrefhold,  would  have  been  truly  embar raffing  ;  if  fuch  a  demur 
iiad  lafted  but  for  half  a  century,  it  would  have  made  fad  confu- 
.fion  in  the  world,  and  probably  would  have  made  the  Great  Nation 
a  very  little  one.  1  heartily  wifh,  if  the  thing  be  poffible,  that  the 
Men-midwives  would  have  done  with  their  difputes  :  they  are  evi- 
dently much  more  pernicious  to  the  flate  than  thofe  of  Phyficians 
and  Surgeons.  It  is  of  little  confequence  though  we  fhould  never 
agree  :  there  are  a  thoufand  ways  of  going  out  of  the  world. 

 Facilis  defcenfus  Averni^ 

Nodtes  at  que  dies  patet  atri  janua  D'lt'is, 

There  is  but  one  way  of  coming  into  the  world  :  and  if  the  Men- 
midwives  perlift  in  telling  us  every  moment,  that  there  are  a  thou- 
iand  lions  in  that  way,  and  infill  upon  guarding  us  all  through  it 
armed  cap  a  pie,  we  fliall  be  frightened  to  obey  the  firft  command- 
jnent ;  the  only  commandment  which  many  of  us  feem  inclined 
to  obey. 

The  Knights  of  the  illuflrious  order  of  the  Scalpel,  like  the 
Knights  Hofpitallers  of  Jerufalem,  have  always  been  foremoft  in 
thefe  Holy  wars,  and  have  been  honourably  diftinguifhed  by  the 
brightnefs  and  fharpnefs  of  their  arms,  and  by  the  quicknefs,  the 
cleannefs,  and  the  depth  of  their  cuts.  Not  being  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  hiftory  of  their  atchievement^  as  with  thofe  of 
my  own  order,  I  mufl  refer  to  their  authentic  records.  In  my  time 
their  warfare  has  never  ceafed.  Juft  at  the  time  when  I  engaged 
in  the  fludy  of  Phylic,  two  gallant  Knights  of  their  order  fairly 
entered  the  lifts,  and  engaged  in  a  defperate  fingle  combat,  giving 
and  receiving  fuch  dreadful  cuts  and  flalhes,  that  even  the  judges 
of  the  combat,  I  mean  the  Reviewers,  whofe  duty  it  certainly  was 
to  halloo  them  on,  ftood  aghaft,  and  were  afraid  even  to  offer  any 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  champions,  fagacioufly  obferving, 
.that  "  It  would  be  very  imprudent  for  any  poor  devil  of  a  Re- 
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**  viewer,  who  wifhed  to  fleep  in  a  whole  fkin,  to  interpofe  be-- 
"  tween  two  contending  keen  Anatomifts." 

In  London,  the  great  School  of  Surgery,  the  difpiites  among' 
Surgeons  and  Anatomifts  have  been  carried  on  with  pecuHar  fpirit^ 
and  they  have  been  numberlefs,  I  never  knew  the  thoufandth  part 
of  them  :  but  have  had  much  amufement  from  the  httle  I  chanced 
to  hear  of  them.  I  remember  a  violent  and  obftinate  difpute  about 
whether  a  broken  leg  or  thigh  Ihould  be  fet  and  laid  with  the 
knee  ftraight  or  bent,  which  is  a  point  of  real  importance,  and  one 
about  which  there  fhould  have  been  no  difpute,  as  it  might  have 
been  fettled  at  once  either  demonftrably  or  by  experiment.  More 
lately,  I  believe  within  thefe  ten:  years,  they  were  in  a  blaze  about; 
the  proper  chirurgical  treatment  of  a  certain  watery  fwelling  called 
the  hydrocele  ;  whether  by  a  good  clean  cut  of  a  lharp  knife,  or 
by  a  fmall  pun6lure  to  let  out  the  water,  and  then  injedling  into 
the  fac  a  bumper  of  Port  wine.. 

In  the  courfe  of  their  difputes  many  hard  words  have  pafTed 
among  them.  Of  thefe  I  had  a.  noble  fpecimen  from  one  of  the 
mod  eminent  of  them  about  2u  dozen  years  ago^  when  I  chanced 
to  be  in  London.  When  I  called  on  him  one  morning,  he  re- 
galed me  all  the  time  I  was  eating  my  breakfaft,  with  a.  Philippic 
on  his  own  profefTional  brethren,  in  which,  to  my  infinite  amufe- 
ment, he  exhaufted  every  opprobrious  term  in  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage, that  could  be.  applied  to  men  of  the  medical  or  indeed  of 
any  profeffion. 

If  they  are  not  wickedly  belied,  fome  things  harder  than  the 
hardeftc  words  have  now  and  then  paffed  among  them.  I  have 
heard,  that,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  a  convivial  one,  at  which  L 
Ihould,  a  priori^  have  thought  it  poiTible  for  them  to  have  agreed  in 
eating  and  drinking  for  an  hour  or  two,  a  gentleman  whom  I- 
know  well,  and  refpedl  highly  on  account  of  his  ftrd(fl:  probity  and^ 
T;:eracity  as  well  as  his  talents  and  learning,  mentioned  what  he 
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had  frequently  obferved  in  the  brains  of  mad  people  whom  he  had 
difTecfled.  "  That's  a  damned  lie,"  faid  another  of  the  party. 
"  Your  head  is  too  hot  and  muft  be  cooled,"  replied  the  gentleman 
who  received  that  unworthy  provocation  j  and  taking  up  a  bottle 
of  cold  water,  poured  it  on  the  other's  head  •  difdaining  to  avail 
himfelf  of  his  fuperior  ftrength  againft  an  old  and  feeble  adverfary, 
whom  he  could  have  crufhed  as  a  man  would  crufh  a. beetle. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  who  was 
himfelf  abundantly  keen  in  profeffional  difpiTtes,  died  fuddenly  in 
St  George's  Hofpital,  in  confequence  of  the  irritation  he  met  with 
in  a  debate  with  fome  of  his  brethren.  That  debate,  I  have  been 
alTured,  was  conducted  in  fuch  a  ftyle  of  afperity,  that  a  Phyiician 
who  was  prefent  at  the  beginning  of  it,  and  who  had  feen  enough 
of  fuch  debates  before,  thought  fit  very  foon  to  withdraw. 

It  was  currently  faid,  though  undoubtedly  as  a  joke,  that  the 
violent  irritation  which  cauled  Mr  Hunter's  death,  was  given  him 
purpofely  in  order  to  kill  him.  It  was  well  known  among  his 
profeffional  brethren,  that  he  had  a  difeafe  in  his  breaft  which 
was  very  likely  to  be  fatal  to  him  on  fuch  an  occafion.  But  even 
the  currency  of  that  fcurvy.joke  implied  a  great  deal  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  known  inveteracy  of  thofe  profefhonal  difputants. 

Scarce  was  Mr  Hunter  in  his  grave,  when  another  of  his  bre- 
thren who  had  been  keenly  engaged  in  difputes  with  him,  began 
to  write  his  life,  which  he  foon  publifhed.  The  thought  was 
great  and  original,  and  fhowed  fuperior  genius  in  the  author  of  it. 
He  underflood  and  felt  that  an  Anatomifl  is  only  juft  beginning 
to  his  man  when  any  other  body  would  think  he  had  done  with 
him :  that  is,  when  he  is  dead. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Grave  affords  no  more  protedion  to 
a  man  againfl  an  adventurous  Knight  of  the  Scalpel,  than  a  fhell 
.does  to  an  oyfter. 
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Perrupit  Acheronta  Hercukus  labor  : 
Nil  mortalibus  arduiim  ejl. 

But  when  the  fpiric  of  fuch  men  is  exafperated  by  profeffionai 
quarrels,  I  doubt  whether  Heaven  or  Hell  will  preferve  their  adver- 
faries  from  their  rage. 

jlndax  omnia  perpeti^ 

Gens  human  a  mi  t- per  vetitum  nefas-. 
Caelum  ipjum  petimus  Jiultitia. 

"  He  is  fueh  a  fcoundrel,  that  if  I  Ihoiild  meet  him  in  Heaven, 
*'  I  would  not  fpeak  to  him  "  faid  one  of  them  of  his  adverfary, 
with  whom  he  had  been  long  engaged  in  profeffional  difputes. 
That  adverfary  was  his  own  brother ;  and  he  was  dead. 

How  fuch  men  may  acquit  themfelves,  in  confultation,  in  an- 
other world,  after  a  thorough  refinement  and  oxydation  in  the 
great  reverberatory  furnace,  the  wifeft  of  us  cannot  prefume  to 
guefs  :  it  mull:  be  determined  by  experiment ;  the  refult  of  which 
none  of  us  probably  are  very  curious  to  know.  But  in  this  world 
I  am  fure  I  would  not  trull:  one  paw  of  my  great  Newfoundland 
dog  to  a  confultation  of  thirty  or  of  three  hundred  of  them. 

As  little  would  I  truft  my  dog  to  a  confaltation  of  all  the 
Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  of  a  certain  country  town  in  England, 
which  muft  be  namelefs,  but  which  mofi:  of  us  who  have  ever 
been  in  London  have  pafTed  through.  By  an  accidental  but  deci- 
five  experiment,  it  was  afcertained  that  the  repulfive  forces,  or 
divellent  attradlions,  or  explofive  qualities  among  them  were  fo 
ftrong,  that  no  room  in  the  town  could  hold  more  than  one 
of  them  at  once.  A  well-meaning  London  druggift,  being  in 
that  town  in  the  courfe  of  his  fummer-ride,  to  aflc  the  com- 
mands and  take  the  money  of  his  very  good  friends  and  cuftomers, 
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in  pure  fimplicity  of  heart  invited  them  (feparately)  to  fup  with 
him  at  a  tavern  the  fame  night.  All  promifed  ;  all  Game  j  but 
one  by  one.  Yv^hen  the  fecond  came  in,  the  firft,  without  faying 
a  word,  took  up  his  hat  and  went  away  ;  enter  3.  ;  exit  2..; 
and  fo  on  to  the  very  laft  of  eight  or  ten  of  them.  Of  courfe, 
N°  10.  and  the  London  druggift  had  fupper  enough.  Next 
morning  the  druggift,  meeting  one  of  the  deferters,  exprelTed  his 
concern  at  having  loft  the  pleafure  of  his  company  the  evening  be- 
fore.   "  What  the  devil,  Sir,  do  you  think  I  would  fit  in  compa- 

"  ny  with  fuch  a  fcoundrel  as  ;"  and  he  got  the  fame  an- 

fwer  in  fubftance  from  every  one  of  them. 

Now  for  die  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh ;  though 
laft  not  leaft  in  the  hiftory  of  this  everlafting  medical  warfare. 

Bella  per  Kmathios  plus  quam  c'lvilia  campos- 

Jufque  datum  fceleri  c animus^  populumque  potentem 

In  fua  vi£lrici  converfiim  vifcera  dextra  : 

Cognatajque  ac'ies  :  et  rupto  ftxdere  regni 

Gertatum  totis  concujfi  virlbus  orb  'is 

In  commune  nefas  :  infejlifque  ohvia  figms 

S  'lgna^  pares  aquilasy  et  pila  minantia  pills. 

^is  furor y  0  cives  P  tanta  licent'ia  ferr't  P 

Bella  ger'i  placuit  fitdlos  hahitura  tr'iumphos  f 

Heu  quantum  potu  'it  terra  pelagique  parari 

Hoc  quern  civiles  hauferunt  fanguine  dextra  ! 

Immenfumque  aperitur  opus^  quid  in  arma  furentem- 

Impulerit  popidum. ;  quid  pacem  excujferit  or  hi.         ^  f  J{   ^J^  v-'i 

But  the  genius  of  Luean  and  of  Homer  united  could  not 
do  juftice  to  fo  vaft  a  theme.  I  will  not  attempt  it,  for  many 
good  reafons.    1  am  no  judge  of  their  difputes  j  I  have  no  right 
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and  no  wifh  to  interfere  in  them ;  no  deflre  to  be  difledled  alive, 
no  ambition  to  adorn  their  Hall ;  though  I  am  well  convinced 
that  in  their  fkilfui  hands  I  fliould  foon  become  a  charming  Ske- 
leton. But  there  is  no  occafion  to  give  myfelf  any  trouble,  or  ex- 
pofe  my  perfon  to  fuch  fearful  rifks  ;  for  the  work  is  already  done 
by  the  hand  of  a  mafler.  Sp'trat  adhuc  amor^  vlvuntqne  comm'ijfi  ca- 
lores,  and  they  will  continue  to  breathe,  and  glow,  and  blaze,  in 
flames  unquenchable,  as  long  as  the  Englifh  language  fhall  en- 
dure. Since  the  time  of  Homer,  who  took  the  trouble  to  record 
the  anger  of  a  very  angry  man,  who  lived  near  tv/o  hundred 
years  before  him,  no  angry  man  has  had  fuch  advantages  in  that 
refped;  as  the  prefent  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh.  Perhaps  their  predecelTors,  perhaps  all  Societies  of 
Surgeons  and  Phyficians,  have  been  almofl  as  angry  as  they  liave 
been : 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Miilti  ■:  fed  omnes  illachrymabiles 
Urgentiir^  ignotique  longa 

No  fi£,  carent  quia  vote  facro  : 

But  till  this  happy  period  none  even  of  the  angrieft  of  our  Facul- 
ty found  an  author  worthy  to  record  their  wrath  and  hatred. 
Garth's  Dilpenfary  was  a  mere  jeft.  But  the  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh (0  fortmmtos  mmium^fua  fi  bona  7iorini)  have  found  in  Jona- 
than Dawplucker,  Efq;  all  tKat  they  could  wifli ;  and  a  great 
deal  more.  If  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  and  as  he  has  promifed, 
in  three  years  he  will  not  have  left  one  Feather  in  the  whole  Rooke- 
ry. I  fhall  endeavour  to  preferve  my  profeffional  gravity  when  I  fee 
them  in  that  piteous  ftate  of  Deplumation,  which  it  will  be  fcarce 
poiTible  to  look  on  in  the  calm  light  of  mild  Philofophy  :  but  I 
hope  to  bear  their  misfort\me  with  the  firmnefs  of  a  Stoic  ;  at  lead 
I  fhall  not  be  angry,  and  I  fhall  not  interfere. 

H  h  2  It 
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It  is  enough  (for  my  purpofe)  that  their  anger  is  faithfully 
recorded  in  his  immortal  page  :  fo  faithfully  that  it  is  generally 
believed  that  both  parties  would  be  very  glad  to  perform  on  him 
every  operation  of  furgery,  in  every  way  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
pofed,  or  that  can  be  contrived. 

Thofe  fentiments  which  he  has  kindly  made  immortal,  deferved 
no  doubt,  like  the  Wrath  of  Achilles  and  the  Loves  of  the  Plants, 
to  be  written  Maon'i't  carmmis  al'ite  :  But  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;. 
being  tnore  ftudious  of  truth  tha.n  of  ornament,  lias  very  judi- 
cioufly  preferred  humble  profe  ;  for  which  I  honour  him. 

He  is  unqueftionably  a  perfon  (if  not  two  perfons)  of  excellent 
underftanding,  great  learning,  and  mod  corredl:  tafte.  Of  all  thefe 
qualifications  he  has  given  ample  proof  in  a  paragraph,  or  rather  I 
believe  a  marginal  note,  in  one  of  his  books,  relating  to  me,  where- 
in he  bellows  much  praife  (but  no  more  than  it  deferved)  on  a 
certain  Anatomical  work  of  mine,  publifhed  about  feven  years  ago, 
in  which  I  had  diire<5led  and  anatomized  in  a  new  and  grand  ftyle 
the  foul  of  Judas  Johnfon,  Efq;  a  vile  mifcreant,  who  had  the  un- 
paralleled impudence  to.  offer  himfelf  as  a  Guide  to  Students  of 
Phyfic  at  this  Univerfity. 

I  take  Mr  Dawplucker's  compliments  very  kindly,  and  fhall  be 
glad  to  be  better  acquainted  with  him,,  whenever  he  finds  it  con- 
venient to  drop  his  mafk.  In  the  mean  time,  I  lhall  be  happy  to 
fee  fome  more  of  his  mafquerade  produdlions  :  and  if  thefe  are 
accompanied  (privately)  with  a  key,  'or  notes  variorum^  juft  to  ex- 
plain the  allufions  to  men,  manners,  and  things,  with  which  fome 
of  us  are  but  little  acquainted,  they  will  be  the  more  accept- 
able. 

Mr  Dawplucker's  mafk  is  of  fo  new  and  admirable  a  kind,  and 
he  makes  fuch  an  exquifite  ufe  of  it,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  ex- 
plain a  little  the  nature  of  the  contrivance,  which  with  fhame  and 
forrow  I  mufl  confefs  I  fhould  never  have  difcovcred  or  ftifped;ed, 

and 
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and  which  I  was  not  informed  of  till  within  thefe  five  months, 
though  I  had  feen  the  paragraph  or  note  about  myfelf  fifteen 
months  ago. 

In  his  firft  pubhcation,  he  phicked  very  fmartly  one  eminent 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  is  confidered  as 
the  great  leader  and  the  man  of  the  greatefb  talents  of  one  party. 
This  of  courfe  gave  great  fatisfatflion  to  the  other  party. 

In  his  fecond  publication,  to  the  utter  aftonifliment  and  confu- 
fion  of  all  concerned,  he  fell  upon  one  of  the  moil  eminent  Sur- 
geons of  the  other  fide,  and  plucked  him  ftill  more  unmercifully. 
To  make  this  Comedy  of  Errors  more  complete,  and  the  perplexity 
quite  inextricable,  tlie  perfon  pitched  upon  to  be  plucked  in  the 
fecond  publication  was  of  the  fame  name  with  him  who  was  pluck- 
ed in  the  firft. 

The  neceffary  confequence  of  this  was,  that  when  any  body 
fent  for  the  work  of  Mr  Dawplucker,  or  opened  his  book,  expe(5l- 
ing  to  fee  his  adverfaries  very  handfomely  plucked,  he  had  the 
agreeable  furprife  of  finding  his  befl  friends,  or  perhaps  himfelf, 
not  only  plucked  barer  than  ever  goofe  was  plucked  in  this  world, 
but  well  faked  and  peppered,  and  truffed  and  fpitted,  and  roafted 
fo  admirably,  that  the  mouth  of  Apicius  himfelf  would  have  wa- 
tered at  the  defcription  of  fuch  a  curious  dainty  diflr. — To  prevent 
any  miflakes,  I  beg  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  is  metaphorical ; 
and  not  meant  as  an  invitation  to  them  literally  to  eat  one  ano- 
ther :  for  that  is  the  very  laft  thing  that  I  fhould  wifh  them  to  do. 
On  the  contrary,  if  I  thought  my  advice  could  have  any  weight  with 
them,  I  fliould  take  the  liberty  ftrongly  to  caution  them  all  againft 
even  biting  one  another,  on  any  account  or  pretence  whatever, 
efpecially  during  their  prefent  ilate  of  exafperation  and  acrimony ; 
~    for  I  have  good  reafon  to  think,  that  even  the  Ormflcirk  Medicine 
and  the  fait  water  would  not  prevent  the  fatal  effe(51:s  of  the  bite ; 
I  mean  its  effeds  on  the  biter  not  on  the  bitten.    Of  this  danger, 

which 
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which  at  prefent  perhaps  they  Httle  dream  of,  they  will  foon  be 
fenlible,  if  they  will  coniider  with  due  attention  the  following  apho- 
rifm  of  Hippocrates  : 

* 

KxT^xvi  yimoL/xivn  aifjtoLTO!;  io'Siohov. 

Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  is  at  once  the  Janus  and  the  Ju- 
nius  of  medical  warfare :    and  never  may  his  brazen  gates  be 
clofed :  but  his  works,  like  the  letters  of  Junius,  are  too  good 
to  be  owned.    The  envy  and  malice  which  writings  of  fuch  fu- 
perior  merit  could  not  fail  to  bring  upon  their  happy  author, 
if  he  were  precifely  known,  would  be  embarralTing  to  a  man  of  his 
prudence  :  and  the  loud  and  perpetual  applaufes  which  they  mufl 
have  brought  upon  him  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  would 
have  been  ftill  more  diflreffing  to  one  of  his  exquifite  modefty. 
"  His  modefty  is  a  candle  to  his  merit ;  it  fhines  itfelf,  and  fliews 
"  Ms  merit  alfo."    But  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  his  real 
greatnefs  Ihould  be  lelTened  by  any  fuch  paltry  confiderations. 
We  all  muft  acknowledge  that  the  man  in  the  mafk  was  truly  a 
great  man,  a  very  great  man :  but  he  who  would  have  done  it  with- 
out a  mafic,  would  have  been  a  much  greater  man.    So  thought 
the  moft  honourable  the  Calves-head  Club  ;  and  in  their  grand 
climax  of  toafts  on  the  30th  of  Jamiary,  firft  drank,  as  in  duty 
bound,  "  The  man  in  the  mafic and  n^xt,  with  enthufiafm  and 
rapture,  "  The  man  who  would  have  done  it  without  a  malic." 

The  real  name  of  the  author  of  thofe  immortal  works  which 
bear  the  honoured  name  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker  is  of  no  more 
confequence  to  the  w^orld  than  the  real  name  of  Peter  Pindar  :  nor 
is  it  wanting  to  make  his  works  perfectly  authentic  for  my  purpofe, 
and  complete  evidence  of  what  I  wilh  to  prove.  I  muft,  in  the 
iii-ft  place,  premife,  tl\at  for  my  own  part,  I  neither  believe  nor 
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difbelieve  one  word  contained  in  his  writings,  excepting  only  that 
palTage  which  relates  to  myfelf :  the  reafon  of  which  will  foon  ap- 
pear. 

Suppofing  for  the  fake  of  argument,  what  I  prefiime  no  body 
will  believe,  but  what,  for  the  credit  of  the  Surgeons,  tlie  honour 
of  their  profeffion,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  I  heartily  wifh 
were  true,  that  every  thing  faid  by  Jonathan  Dawplucker  of 
the  Surgeons  and  their  difputes  were  as  falfe  as  Mahomet's  Al- 
coran, his  works  would  be  but  fo  much  the  ftronger  evidence  of 
that  implacable  rancour  and  inveterate  warfare  to  which  I  allude. 
Such  is  his  fuperior  genius,  that  his  works,  even  though  they  were 
falfe  from  end  to  end,  would  contain  complete  and  true  evidence  of 
all  that  any  man  in  his  fenfes  could  wifli  to  know  about  the  fub- 
je(5t  of  them.  In  this  refpe6t  I  do  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  they  are 
of  higher  authority  than  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  or  even  the 
axioms  of  Geometry.  Thefe  obtain  belief  only  becaufe  they  arc 
found  to  be  true  :  the  controverfial  works  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker, 
Efq;  miijl  be  believed,  whether  they  be  true  or  falfe  ;  and  the  more 
falfe  they  are  fuppofed  to  be,  the  truer  and  ftronger  is  their  evi- 
dence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  either  about  who  are  the  perfons  pluck- 
ed by  him,  or  the  new  and  mafterly  ftyle  in.  which  he  plucks  them  ; 
and  even  the  feathers  which  he  has  plucked  from  them  fo  unmer- 
cifully may  ealily  be  recognifcd.  Thofe  perfons  are  well  known 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ;  thofe  feathers  are  very  pro- 
per emblems,  or  more  than  emblems,  af  the  fubjefb  of  their  dif- 
putes. If  more  minute  information  were  required,  which  I  am 
fure  it  ought  not  to  be,  we  are  dire(5led  by  Mr  Dawplucker  to 
thofe  who  can  give  us  the  moft  particular  and  authentic.  The  im- 
portant queftion  is  not.  Who  are  right  and  who  are  wrong  in  fuch 
profeffional  difputes  ?  but.  What  is  the  nature  of  their  difputes  I 
and,.  With  what  inveterate  rancour  are  they  carried  on  ? 

None 
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None  of  them,  I  am  fure,  can  think  me  fo  great  a  goofe  as 
even  for  a  moment  to  fuppofe  it  poffible  that  either  party  fhould 
be  in  the  right  in  fuch  difputes.  If  I  were,  Jonathan  Dawplucker 
Efq;  ought  without  delay  to  perform  his  ofBce  upon  me  ;  and  he 
and  his  other  patients  would  be  well  entitled  to  have  me  roafted 
for  their  next  anniverfary  dinner. 

The  truth  is,  and  I  wifti  it  to  be  generally  known,  that  far  from 
prefiiming  to  interfere  in  their  difputes,  I  do  not  even  know  what 
they  are  about.  Of  the  many  bones  of  contention  which  have 
long  kept  them  embroiled  on  a  gridiron,  I  know  not  o?ie,  unlefs 
perhaps  the  difpute  about  the  hydrocele  (mentioned,  p.  235.)  be 
one  of  them,  which  I  think  I  heard  about  five  or  fix  years  ago 
that  it  was  ;  but  even  that  I  believe  was  properly  and  originally  a 
London  difpute. 

I  never  read  one  page  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker's  works  except 
that  palTage  which  relates  to  myfelf,  and  even  that  was  by  a  kind 
of  accident.  About  fifteen  months  ago  a  very  young  member  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  fo  young  that  I  had  never  met  with  him 
in  pradlice  before,  and  fo  little  acquainted  with  me  as  not  to  know 
my  uniform  condu6l  and  unalterable  refolutioi)  with  refpedl  to  his 
profefiional  brethren  and  their  difputes,  fhewed  me  that  pafiTage  in 
one  of  Mr  Dawplucker's  books.  I  read  it  in  his  prefence  very 
gravely,  and  returned  him  the  book  fo  dryly,  that  I  fufpe6t  he 
was  piqued  at  my  behaviour.  He  certainly  in  fhewing  it  to  me 
had  intended  what  he  thought  Vv'^ould  be  moft  civil  and  gratifying 
to  me.  He  did  not  know,  what  any  of  his  elder  brethren  could 
have  told  him,  that  I  not  only  would  not  interfere  in  their  dif- 
putes, which  in  truth  I  had  no  right  to  do,  but  did  not  choofe  even 
to  be  informed  of  tliem,  and  had  often  declined  to  receive  infor- 
mation about  them,  when  it  was  moft  eagerly  offered  me. 

For  that  reafon,  and  fome  others  which  it  is  needlefs  to  men- 
tion, I  never  would  be  a  member  of  any  of  their  clubs  or  focieties, 
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(Efculapiaii,  Harveian,  Gymnaftic,  &cc.)  I  doubt  whether  I  know 
the  names  of  them  all.  Though  often  itrongly  invited,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  but  feldorn  more  Litely,  as  my  principle  was  well 
known  to  them,  I  never  was  prefent  even  as  a  vilitor  at  any  of 
their  clubs.  I  never  heard  any  of  their  Harveian  orations ;  not 
even  that  one  which  was  an  Eulogium  on  my  own  Father.  I  ne- 
ver read  any  of  their  controverhal  writings.  Of  courfe  I  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  their  difputes,  or  of  who  and 
who  are  together  ;  probably  much  lefs  than  any  man  in  Edinburgh 
of  the  medical  profeflion. 

I  have  known  thefe  four  and  twenty  years  that  there  have  al- 
ways been  keen  difputes  among  them ;  and  that  thefe  difputes  have 
of  late  become  more  and  more  inveterate.  1  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  fome  of  the  mofl  eminent  of  them  are  not  at  this  hour, 
and  have  not  been  for  fome  years,  on  confulting  or  fpeaking 
terms  ;  and  that  others  of  them,  who  do  occafionally  meet  and  con- 
fult,  are  very  apt  to  differ  irreconcileably  in  opinion.  I  have  heard 
that  in  the  confulting  room  of  this  Infirmary  there  have  often 
been  keen  debates,  which  ended  juft  as  in  the  Houfes  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  not  by  either  party  convincing  the  other  of  its  error, 
or  giving  up  its  own  opinion,  but  by  a  vote  and  fometimes  a  very 
fmall  majority  :  perhaps  of  only  one  or  two,  when  there  was  a  very 
full  houfe.  I  fhould  not  be  furprifed  to  hear  of  a  queftion  being 
carried  only  by  the  Speaker's  carting  vote ;  or  of  a  furgeon  being 
required  to  perform  a  dangerous  operation  againfl;  his  own  judg- 
ment. In  fuch  a  cafe  his  fituation  w-ould  be  truly  deplorable  ;  and 
that  of  his  patient  ten  times  worfe. 

That  general  knowledge,  and  accidental  information  of  the  pro- 
feffional  difputes  among  the  Surgeons,  which  I  acquired  whether 
I  would  or  not,  was  much  more  than  enough  to  determine  me  to 
take  no  concern  in  them :  fo  that  all  the  well-merited  praifes  that 
Mr  Dawplucker  beftowed  on  me  and  my  precious  Anatomical 
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work  gave  me  no  defire  to  read  any  naore  of  fiis  ■writings.  1  Iiad 
Keard  nothing  of  them  before,  or  fo  little  as  not  to  attradl  my  at- 
tention or  be  remembered.  It  was  impoiTible  for  me  to  guefs  at 
the  natnre,  the  peculiar  wit,  and  unparalleled  acrimony,  of  Jona- 
than Dawpliicker,  Efq;  and  his  publications.  The  gentleman  who 
Ihewed  me  the  paiTage  relating  to  myfelf,  finding  me  fo  dry  on  tha 
fabje£l,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  explain  the  joke  to  me  :  for 
which  I  cannot  blam^e  him.  I  heard  very  little,  and  thought 
lefs,  or  nothing,  of  Mr  Dawplucker,  till  a  few  months  ago,  after 
I  had  begun  to  write  this  Memorial,  when  one  of  my  own  pro- 
feffional  brethren  (of  the  College  of  Phyficians)  who  knew  what 
I  was  engaged  in,  and  wiflied  well  to  the  good  work,  mention?- 
ed  to,  me  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  and  finding  me  totally  ig- 
norant of  his  peculiar  merits,  explained  to  me  the  nature  of  his 
Janus-like  mafic,,  and  gave  me  fuch  an  account  of  his  wit  and  in- 
veteracy, as  not  only  afforded  me  much  amufement,  but  gave  me 
the  ftrongefl  defire  to  read  his  works.  My  friend  promifed  to  fend 
them  to  me  for  my  perufal,  and  adlually  fent  them  to  my  houfe  a 
few  weeks  after.  Had  they  come  in  a  day  or  two  I  fhouM.  cer- 
tainly have  read  them  :  but  before  they  came  I  had  time  to  re^ 
Golle<5l  myfelf,  and  take  a  more  prudent:  refolution : — ^not  to  read 
one  word  of  them  till  all  this  Memorial  fhould  be  printed  off. 

For  this  piece  of  felf-denial,  which  I  reckon  both-  wifdom  and 
virtue,  I  take  much  credit  to  myfelf,  and  1  hope  the  hoftile  le- 
gions will  give  me  much  more,  when  they  know  the  reafon  'of  it; 
I  doubted  whether  I  had.  wifdom  or  vii-tue  enough  to  refill  thg 
temptation  of  catching  hints  from  Mr  Dawplucker,  or  making 
fome  allufiDns  to  what  I  might,  find  in  his  glowing  page.  Any 
fuch  ufe  of  his  works,  made  by  me,  might  very  probably  have 
been  unjufl,  and  certainly  would  have  appeared  perfonally  male- 
v.olent,  to  fome  individuals,  whom  I  fhould  be  very  forry  to  im- 
lure  or  offend.    It  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  taking  a 
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part  in  their  difputes;  which  would  have  been  not  only  foolifh,  but 
illiberal,  and  difgraceful  to  myfelf.  It  would  have  tended  ftrongly 
to  fruftrate  the  lionell  benevolent  purpofe  of  this  Memorial. 

I  folemnly  declare  that  I  have  not  read  one  word  of  his  books, 
(except  the  palTage  about  myfelf,  as  formerly  mentioned) :  I  do  not 
know  one  article  of  the  fubjecfls  of  contention  in  them  :  I  do  not 
know  even  the  title  of  his  books.  It  is  therefore  impolFible  for  me 
to  make  a  bad,  and  very  eafy  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  his  writings  ; 
as  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  do,  confidering  them  as  a  fair  in- 
fiance  of  diamond  cut  diamond,  mafk  verfus  mafk,  fight  dog 
fight  bear,  &c.  Biit  I  alfo  declare,  that  before  this  Memorial  makes 
its  appearance,  I  fhall  have  read,  and  ftudied  critically,  Mr  Daw- 
plucker's  works,  and  fliall  be  better  acquainted  with  them  than  I 
am  with  the  adventures  of  Don  Qiiixote.  For  this  purpofe  I  have 
defired  my  Bookfelier  to  fend  me  a  complete  fet  of  them  :  and  I  hope 
foon  to  be  able  at  a  moment's  warning  to  point  out  a  dozen  or  two 
•of  the  moft  exquifite  paffages  in  his  writings,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  curious  and  diftruflful.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  given  this 
general  account  of  the  nature,  the  peculiar  wdt,  and  the  inveterate 
acrimony  of  his  books,  on  the  authority  of  feveral  different  per- 
fons  who  have  read  them,  and  on  whofe  accuracy,  and  veracity, 
and  good  fenfe,  and  good  tafhe,  I  can  rely. 

Not  having  in  me  the  perfedl  fpirit  of  j^ophecy,  but  only  that 
imperfedl  gloomy  kind  of  it  which  is  common  in  this  country,  and . 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  fecond  fight,  I  cannot  forefee  di~ 
ilindtly  what  my  reward  will  be  for  all,  my  wifdom,  and  virtue, 
and  felf-denial,  and  delicacy  towards  the  angry  Knights  of  the 
"Scalpel ;  and  for  all  the  pains  that  I  have  taken  to  fhew,  that, 
though  they  are  no  better,  th^y  are  no  werfe  than  others  of  the 
medical  profefiTion  ;  but  I  can  foretel  that  my  fate  will  be  fomething 
much  more  horrible  than  the  death  of  Oedipus.  Both  parties 
-will  for  once  agree  in  a  grand  confultation,  and  will  devote  me, 
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ihnl  and  body,  to  tlie  Infernal  Gods  ;  I  mean  the  doubly  Infernai 
Gods,  wliofe  names  were  never  heard  on  earth,  and  feldom  in 
hell ;  to  whom  Pluto,  and  the  Furies  are  Siiperi.  Perhaps  the  for- 
midable Janns-headed  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  notwithftand- 
ing  his  former  kindnefs  to  me,  and  ail  the  civil  and  kind  things 
wliicli  I  have  faid  of  him,  and  his  books,  will  officiate  as  High 
Priell,  and  from  his  two  mouths  will  thunder  forth  the  direful 
fenlence,  and  with  his  own  four  hands  begin  the  facrifice,  by 
plucking  me  as  bare  as  a  fifh.  This  I  fhali  eonlider  as  a  very  great 
honour,  and  a  particular  favour  i  for  it  will  complete  the  evidence 
of  all  that  I  wifh  to  eftablifh,  and  give  to  the  Managers  of  this  In- 
firmary and  to  the  public  a  juft  notion  of  the  inveterate  rancour  of 
medical  hatred. 

It  happens  that  I  am  perfonally  acquainted  with  both  the  gentle- 
men whom  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  has  plucked  fo  cruelly.  I 
know  that  both  of  them  are  men  of  talents  ;  both  of  them,  for 
aught  that  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  very  good  Surgeons  j 
but,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  chirurgical  warfare  in  this  city,  a  con- 
fultation  of  them  both  (fuppofing  that  one  confulting  room  could 
hold  them  both,  v/hich  is  more  than  I  know)  would  be  too  bad 
for  the  Devil,  if  he  had  got  a  ftone  in  his  bladder,  and  much  too- 
bad  for  any  poor  patient  in  this  Hofpital ;  and  a  confultation  of 
twenty  fuch  men  would  be  ten  times  worfe. 

A  very  obvious  illuftration  may  fufficiently  explain  to  thofe  whov 
are  leaft  acquainted  with  our  medical  controverfies,  the  cruel  im- 
propriety, for  it  is  much  worfe  than  a  ridiculous  abfurdity,.  ta 
which  I  allude. 

It  is  certainly  proper  that  every  perfon  fliould  at  all  times  take 
care  of  the  welfare  of  his  foul,  but  moft  chiefly  when  either  by 
tlie  judgment  of  our  Faculty,  or  by  the  fentence  of  the  law,  he  mufl 
be  regarded  as  a  dying  man.  For  that  purpofe  it  is  fit  that  he 
ihould  be  alFifted  by  fome  pious,  difcreet,  and  learned  minifter. 
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A  perfon  of  a  right  way  of  thinking  may  reafonably  wifh  to  haye 
the  affiftance  of  two  or  three  fuch  minifters  ;  but,  I  fliould  think, 
hardly  of  more.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  irrational,  as  well  as 
needlefs,  to  affemble  all  the  Minifters  even  of  the  eftabiifhed  Church 
in  this  City,  to  give  their  counfel  and  profeffional  affiftance  on  fucli 
'  an  occafion ;  though  there  certainly  could  be  no  violent  difputes 
among  them,  and  probably  not  the  fmalleft  difference  of  opinion. 
But  if  any  perfon  were  to  fend  to  one,  in  the  calamitous  circum- 
ftances  which  I  have  fpecified,  all  the  minifters  and  preachers  of 
every  fe(5l  that  he  could  collecfl,  of  the  Eftabliflied  Church,  of  the 
.  Church  of  England,  Papifts,  Quakers,  Anabaptifts,  Methodifts^ 
Burghers,  Antiburghers,  and  the  endtefs  hoft  of  Setflaries  whofe 
peculiar  tenets  no  man  of  fenfe  knows,  or  will  ever  enquire  into  i 
efpecially  if  he  fent  to  the  dying  man  thofe  of  all  fe(fts  who  were  the 
moft  violent  in  controverfy,  and  moft  implacable  in  their  mutual 
hatred,  it  would  certainly  be  regarded  both  as  an  impious  and  a& 
a  very  cruel  joke :  impious,  confidering  the  fubjecl  of  it;  cruel,, 
confidering  the  unhappy  ftate  of  the  perfon  on  whom  it  was  per- 
petrated. Surely  no  man  could  be  thought  fo  mad  as  to  do  fuck 
a  thing  ferioufly,  or  with  any  benevolent  purpofe. 

If  fuch  a  thing  were  done,  for  whatever  purpofe  ;  or  if  it  were 
the  eftabliflied  law  and  pra<5lice  of  this  City,  juft  like  the  promif- 
euous  attendance  and  confultations  of  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh in  this  Hofpital,  it  could  do  no  good.  It  may  eaiily  be 
forefeen,  that  if  fo  abfurd  a  fyftem  were  eftabliflied,  many  of  the 
moft  refpedlable  clergymen  of  every  ^erfuaflon  would  foon  with- 
draw from  fuch  a  painful  and  unavailing  duty  ;  while  many  of 
the  moft  violent  difputants  would  be  left  to  contend  about  the 
foul  of  the  dying  man. 

Nor  muft  it  be  thought  that  this  account  of  the  violence  of 
medical  and  chirurgical  difputes  is  exaggerated.  The  Managers,  if 
they  will  take  the  trouble  to  enquire,  will  Ibon  be  convinced  that 
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foine  of  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  if  in  confequence  of  difeafe 
or  accident  they  needed  chirurgical  affiftance,  and  the  performing 
Gf  a  capital  operation,  would  think  their  lives  expofed  to  tenfold 
danger,  if  they  were  obliged  to  receive  that  affiftance  from  fomc 
of  their  own  profeffional  brethren ;  and  would  be  more  terrified 
to  become  their  patients,  than  ,  the  Moderator  of  the  General  AC- 
fembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  be,  if  he  were  taken  to 
St  Peter's  Church  on  Eafter  day,  and  were  obliged  to  kneel  at 
the  elevation  of  the  Hoft  when  the  Pope  was  faying  High  Mafs  ;  or 
than  an  old  Quaker  would  be  if  he  found  himfelf  in  the  hands  of 
fix  Anabaptift  preachers,  and  a(5lually  up  to  his  chin  in  cold  run- 
ning water. 

Without  the  help  of  fo  many  illuftrations,  and  all  this  long  and 
minute  detail  of  our  everlafting  medical  warfare,  any  perfon  of 
common  fenfe  might  foon  and  eafi-ly  have  come  to  that  general 
conclulion  which  I  wifli  to  enforce  with  refpe(5t  to  all  our  con- 
fultations  ;  by  confidering  the  fubjedl  in  this  obvious  point  of 
view.  If  five  and  twenty  Phyficians  or  Surgeons  be  not  too  many 
for  the  purpofe  of  a  confultation,  would  fifty  be  too  many  ?  or 
an  hundred  ?  or  five  hundred  ?  It  will  furely  be  admitted  that 
this  number  could  not  be  a  right  confultation ;  nor  yet  a 
good  battalion,  unlefs  it  were  well  drilled,  and  under  ftridl  dif- 
cipline  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  popular  affembly  ;  pro- 
bably a  very  tumultuous  one.;  perhaps  a  mob,  fuch  as  would 
foon  require  the  interpofition  of  the  Civil  Magiftrate  and  the  Peace- 
Officers,  poffibly  the  reading  of  the  riot-acfh,  and  the  aid  of  mi- 
litary force  to  quell  it.  Thefe  things  being  obvious  and  unde- 
Biable,  nothing  more  can  be  needed  to  eftablifh  the  proper  ge- 
neral principle,  but  juft  to  trace  back  the  feries  in  the  oppofite 
order,  and  obferve  at  what  number  we  ought  to  ftop.  This 
muft  furely  be  at  that  number  of  us  in  confultation,  which  men 

the  beft  fenfe  and  in  the  moft  affluent  circumftances,  who  have 
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It  In  tkeir  power,  and  can  well  afford  to  get  whatever  is  befl  for 
themfelves  and  their  families,  iiniverfally  tliink  fufficient  and 
beft. 

But  it  was  of  confequence  to  fhow  that  an  nnneceilary  number 
is  not  only  fuperfluous,  but  really  pernicious  ;  and  I  truft  I  have 
fhown  that  the  evils  of  it  depend  not  entirely  or  chiefly  either  on 
tlie  number  of  the  confultation,  or  on  the  perfonal  charadlers  and 
talents  of  the .  individuals  who  compofe  it.  The  evils  to  which  I 
allude,  like  the  wars  among  independent  ftates,  the  factions  in 
all  free  governments,  the  intrigues  in  every  court,  the  quarrels  in 
families  and  among  individuals,  and  even  the  difputes  in  fome 
branches  of  fcience,  depend  paitly,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  on  fome 
of  the  moft  general  and  adlive  principles;  of  human,  nature  ;  and 
accordingly  have  been  found  to  a  grea.ter  or  lefs  degree,  and  are  to 
be  feared,  inall  ages  and  countri-es.  But  it  is  equally  plain  that  they 
do  not  depend  entirely  on  thofe  moft  general  principles,  but  partly 
on  other  principles  lefs  general  in  their  influence,  and  prevailing 
more  in  fome  fciences  and  in  fome  profefhons  than  in  others  ;  for 
thofe  evils,  profefTional  difputes,  inveterate  animofity,  and  open  war- 
fare, are  common  in  fome  fciences  and  profefhons^and  almoft  un- 
known in  others.  They  are  almoft  unknown  among  Mathematicians^ 
but  very  common  among  Phyficians,  Metaphyficians,  and  Politir- 
cians.  I  am  forry  to  fay  they  have  been  too  common  among  Theo- 
logians ;  but  I  muft:.  do  Lawyers  the  juftice  to  own  that  they  are 
very  rare  among  them.  Though  difputing  is  their  trade,  of  which 
few  of  them  have  enough,  and  moft  of  them  little  or  none,  I  have 
obferved  that  they  difpute  always  at  the  expence  of  their  clients  ; 
and  even  when,  they  diipute  the  moft  violently,  they  continue  in 
good  humour,,  and  fome  times  in  the  moft  intimate  friendfhip  with 
one  another,  and  generally  unite  moft  cordially  in.  laughing  at 
thofe  who  employ  them.  This  is  fo  well  underftood,  that  if  our 
lawyers  were  to  engage  in  fuch.  bitter  profefhonal  difputes  as  we 
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are  always  embroiled  in,  it  would  be  thought  as  portentous  a  pro- 
digy as  if  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  or  of  lefs  rational  fox-hunters, 
were  fuddenly  to  quit  their  proper  game,  and  begin  to  hunt  their 
own  fpecies.  The  lawyers  are  much  wifer  and  better  than  we 
are. 

Our  profeffional  difputes  in  every  branch  of  phyfic  have  been 
fo  frequent,  fo  violent,  fb  notorious,  that  I  could  eafily  have  efta- 
blifhed  the  important  general  principle  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
condu6l  of  the  Managers,  without  alluding  even  in  the  moft  diftant 
manner  to  any  of  the  recent  or  prefent  difputes  which  have  occur- 
red among  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  though  it  is  of  fome 
confequence  on  this  occafion  to  Ihow  that  they  are  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  I  fliould  have  avoided  mentioning  their  difputes, 
or  alluding  to  them,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  difgraceful  fufpicion 
t)f  taking  a  part  in  them  ;  but  for  the  lucky  concurrence  of  two 
favourable  circumftances,  firft.  There  being  fuch  an  admirable 
author,  of  unqueflioned  impartiality  and  profound  knovdedge  of 
the  fubjedt,  as  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  who  can  bear  witnefs 
on  both  fides  ;  fecondly,  My  literally  not  knowing  what  their  dif- 
putes are  about,  nor  even  the  account  which  he  gives  of  them." 

The  appearance  of  an  author  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  talents  and 
merit  in  medical  controverfy  is  accidental  and  rare,  like  that  of 
Hannibal  in  war,  or  Junius  in  politics,  or  Buonaparte  in  both. 
According  to  the  perfonal  character  and  talents  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals who  take  a  lead  in  medical  difputes,  juft  as  happens 
in  politics  and  in  war,  the  contention  will  be  more  or  lefs  vio'- 
lent  and  entertaining,  and  more  or  lefs  ably  condudled.  But 
contentions,  and  bitter  contentions,  there  always  muji  be^  wherever 
there  is  a  great  number  of  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  and  efpecial- 
Jy  wherever  thefe  are  brought  together  in  the  pradlice  of  their  pro- 
feffion.  A  numerous  confultation  of  them  miijl  always  be  a  jiiiifance. 
If  all  the  prefent  Members  of  the  College' of  Surgeons,  and  Jt>- 
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nathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  along  wkh.  them,  as  an  agreeal^le  com- 
panion, juft  to  keep  them  alive  and  merry,  were  in  one  night  tranf^ 
ported  to  the  planet  Saturn,  and  if  their  places  were  inftantly  filled 
by  an  equal  number  of  Surgeons,  whofe  names  we  never  heard 
of,  and  who  had  never  feen  one  another  before,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  a  very  few  years,  probably  in  a  few  months,  thefe 
new  comers  would  be  embroiled  in  difputes  as  keen  and  as  invete- 
rate, though  probably  not  fo  witty  and  entertaining,  as  thofe  which 
live  for  ever  in  the  works  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq; 

-  Fortes  creantiir  fortihus  et  bonis  : 
EJi  in  juvencis^  ejl  in  equis  patrum 
Virtus^  nec  imbelUm  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilce  columbam. 

While  fuch  is  the  virtue  of  the  race,  it  muft  be  the  duty  of  the 
Managers  of  this  Infirmary  to  guard  the  fick  poor  in  it  from  the 
dangers  of  their  promifcuous  attendance  and  their  multitudinous., 
confultations. 


There  have  been  many  unforefeen  delays  in  the  writing  and  in 
the  printing  of  this  Memorial,  which  I  began  to  write  abovit  Chrift- 
mas  lafl,  and  which  has  adlually  been  in  the  prefs  fince  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  The  acquifition  of  the  Memorial  concerning  the 
Surgeons  Hofpital  in  1737,  which  was  too  precious  an  article  to  be 
difmiffed  without  full  difcuffion,  and  which  I  did  not  receive  till 
this  Memorial  was  in  the  prefs  ;  and  the  confideration  of  the  pro- 
per plan  for  the  attendance  of  the  Surgeons,  which  was  no  part  of 
my  original  defign,  and  of  which  no  part  was  written  till  after  all. 
the  preceding  part  of  this  Memorial  was  printed  off,  together  with 
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die  numberlefs  entanglements  of  my  own  profeflion,  will,  I  truft, 
fufEciently  account  for  and  excufe  that  delay,  which  the  Managers 
may  be  affured  was  altogether  involuntary  on  my  part,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  no  diminution  of  my  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  Hof- 
pital.  The  fame  confiderations  will,  I  hope,  account  for  and  ex- 
cnfe  fome  inaccuracies  as  to  dates  and  times  which  will  be  met 
with  in  this  paper.  As  thefe  are  of  no  moment  either  in  point 
of  fa6l  or  argument,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  correct  them  now. 

Thofe  delays  have  given  me  time  and  opportunity  to  perufe  my 
Memorial  again  and  again,  with  a  view  to  difcover  any  impro- 
prieties wliich  might  have  efcaped  my  obfervation,  both  in  writing 
it  and  in  reading  the  proof-fheets.  The  only  thing  which  ftrikes 
me  forcibly  in  that  refpedl,  is  the  having  mentioned  without  any 
ceremony  the  names  of  feveral  of  the  Surgeons  without  their  con- 
fent  or  knowledge.  I  truft,  however,  that  this  can  neither  give 
offence  to  them,  nor  be  mifunderftood  by  others.  The  fa(5ts  men- 
tioned with  refped:  to  them  are  abundantly  well  known,  and  are 
in  themfelves  things  either  quite  indifferent,  or  fuch  as  do  them 
honour  :  for  example,  what  I  have  mentioned  (page  104.)  of  Mr 
Bennett  and  Mr  Law.  But  whether  I  have  judged  right  or  wrong 
in  this  refpe(5l,  neither  of  them  can  juftly  be  blamed  for  what  I 
have  done  ;  for  neither  of  them  at  this  moment  know  that  I  have 
mentioned  their  names  :  And  I  believe  they  know  as  little  as  any 
of  their  profeffional  brethren  do  of  this  Memorial. 

The  name  which  is  mentioned  in  it  in  the  moft  queftionable 
manner  is  that  of  Mr  George  Bell,  (page  16.).  He  is  mentioned 
as  the  attending  Surgeon ;  and  he  is  no  longer  fo ;  nor  has  he  been 
fo  for  near  three  months.  He  is  one  of  the  youngeft  members  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  againfl  whofe  promifcuous  attendance  by 
rotation  I  remonftrate  fo  ftrongly.  Some  ferious  explanation  of 
this  is  neceffary ;  elfe  it  might  be  a  cruel  wrong  to  him,  and 
might  be  underftood  by  many  perfons  to  imply  that  I  wifhed  to 
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point  lilm  out  particularly  as  an  example  of  what  was  bad  in  that 
fyftem,  and  as  the  obje6l  of  public  difapprobation  and  cenfure. 
Nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  intentions.  Any  fuch  inflnua- 
tion  from  me  would  in  the  firft  place  be  a  moft  ungrateful  return 
to  his  father  for  his  very  Ikilful  profefTional  afTiftance  moft  zea- 
loufly  given  to  me  and  my  family  when  we  had  much  need  of  it ; 
and  in  the  fecond  place,  would  be  great  injuftice  to  the  young  man 
himfelf.  He  was  long  my  pupil  as  a  ftudent  of  phylic  ;  and  I  was 
much  better  acquainted  with  him  than  it  is  pofiible  for  me  to  be 
with  moft  of  my  pupils,  for  he  was  my  clerk  during  a  courfe  of 
Clinical  lec5lures.  In  that  capacity  I  had  much  reafon  to  be  fatis- 
fied  with  his  good  fenfe,  his  attention  to  his  duty,  and  his  profi- 
ciency in  phyfic.  As  to  his  proficiency  in  furgery,  for  the  reafons 
fully  mentioned  already,  I  cannot  judge  of  it ;  but  as  he  has  made 
that  his  chief  obje<5l,  and  has  had  very  uncommon  advantages  in 
the  ftudy  of  it,  I  muft  prefume,  till  I  have  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  he  is  well  inftrudled  in  his  own  profeilion.  Far  from  wifhing 
to  injure  him,  I  ihould  be  very  glad  to  do  him  every  good  olEce 
in  my  power  on  any  proper  occafion ;  but  this  is  not  fuch  an  occa» 
lion.  However  great  his  merits  may  be  fuppofed,  I  am  fure  the 
lofs  of  him,  and  of  an  hundred  others  as  well  qualified  as  he  is, 
may  be  eafily  and  well  fupplied  to  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  by 
the  attendance  of  two  or  three  ordinary  Surgeons  permanently  ap- 
pointed ;  and  I  am  equally  fure  that  the  evils  refulting  from  the 
promifcuous  attendance  and  confultations  of  all  the  Surgeons  in 
Edinburgh  by  rotation  cannot  be  compenfated  to  the  fick  poor,  by 
all  the  merits  of  an  hundred  as  good  as  he  is,  or  better,  attending 
only  in  their  turn  with  the  reft  of  their  profefTional  brethren.  I 
Ihall  truft  therefore  that  both  the  Father  and  Son  have  good  fenfe 
and  knowledge  enough  of  their  profefEon  to  perceive,  that  the  gene- 
ral principles  on  which  I  have  proceeded  in  this  difcufTion  admit 
of  no  exception  in  favour  of  any  individual  whatever.  Jonathan 
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Dawplucker,  Efq;  need  not  frown,  with  either  of  his  faces,  on  me, 
for  thus  expreffing  my  good  will  to  Mr  George  Bell  and  his  father ; 
for  it  is  to  be  underftood  always  with  a  falvo  jure  to  him.  He  may 
be  affured  that  I  fliall  never  fide  with  either  of  them  in  any  of 
their  profeffional  difputes ;  and  that  he  has  my  hearty  confent  to 
pluck  them  both,  in  his  beft  manner,  twice  a-year,  as  long  as  they 
five,  or  oftener  if  he  choofes.  I  like  the  fport  as  well  as  he  can 
do ;  and  at  prefent,  that  is,  till  fuch  time  as  the  attendance  of  the  - 
Surgeons  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  be  put  on  a  proper  footing,  it 
may  do  good,  and  can  do  no  harm. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  Paper,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  I  in- 
tended, it  will  perhaps  appear  almoft  a  burlefque  to  offer  any  apo- 
logy for  not  making  it  longer.  But,  in  truth,  many  things  have 
been  omitted  in  it,  which  thofe  who  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  fubjedl,  and  efpecially  the  Surgeons  thcmfelves,  muft  think  I 
ought  to  have  flated  in  fuch  a  Memorial.  As  the  fame  fubjedl  was 
keenly  agitated  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  is,  after  thirty 
years  experience  of  the  bad  effe(5ts  of  that  pernicious  fyftem  of 
their  promifcuous  attendance  by  rotation,  againft  which  I  now 
remonftrate ;  and  as  ,the  fame  fubjedt  was  again  under  confidera- 
tion  eight  years  ago,  in  confequence  of  Dr  Duncan's  fuggeflion ; 
it  is  plain  that  fome  of  the  Surgeons  muft  have  fome  reafons  which 
they  think  valid  for  wifhing  the  prefent  fyftem  to  continue.  It 
will  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  many  particular  fa(5ls  and  circum- 
ftances  of  real  importance  in  deciding  the  qucftion,  efpecially  fuch 
as  involve  the  intereft  of  their  College  in  its  corporate  capacity,  or 
of  its  feveral  members  individually,  may  be  well  known  to  them, 
and  that  fuch  things  muft  have  been  already  ftated  and  urged  with 
effect  in  the  former  difcuffions  of  this  controverfy. 

It  certainly  would  have  been  incumbent  on  me  as  a  man  of  can- 
dour, profefiing,  and  in  truth  moft  anxioufly  wiftiing,  to  a6l  openly 
and  uprightly  in  the  condud:  of  this  bufinefs,  to  have  ftated  fairly 
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every  fuch  fa(5l,  or  circumftance,  or  reafon,  or  argument,  and  either 
to  have  allowed  it  its  full  weight,  or  given  my  own  reafons  for 
difregarding  it. 

But  I  folemnly  declare,  that,  after  the  moft  diligent  enquiry,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  difcover  or  hear  of  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
I  formerly  mentioned  very  ftrongly,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  I  nei- 
ther know  nor  can  conceive  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  prefent 
fyftem  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  fmalleft  weight,  except  ei- 
ther that  it  is  good  (or  at  leaft  not  bad)  for  the  patients  5  or  elfe, 
that  though  bad  for  the  patients,  it  is  the  right  of  the  Surgeons, 
long  fince  bought  and  paid  for,  which  right  they  will  maintain, 
and  endeavour  to  enforce  by  law.  Both  thefe  arguments  I  have 
confidered  fully,  and  have  given  my  reafons  for  difregarding  them 
both. 

As  to  the  great  conteft  thirty  years  ago,  I  can  moft  completely 
account  for  my  not  giving  any  review  of  it.  That  volume  of  our 
minutes  which  contains  the  hiftory  of  it,  has  been  miffing  for  fe- 
veral  years,  as  I  learned  after  I  had  given  both  our  Clerk  and  our 
Treafurer  a  great  deal  of  needlefs  trouble  in  feeking  for  it.  I  fhall 
be  very  glad,  and  I  think  it  not  impoffible,  that  this  public  men- 
tion of  it  may  prove  the  means  of  recovering  the  miffing  volume. 
It  probably  is  in  the  poffeffion  of  fome  perfon,  or  of  the  execu- 
tors of  fome  perfon,  who  has  formerly  been  a  Manager  of  this 
Hofpital.  I  had  no  accefs  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  nor  could  I,  without  the  groffeft  impropriety,  have  ap- 
plied for  fuch  information  as  I  wanted  on  this  occalion,  to  the  wor- 
thy Prefident  of  that  College.  It  would  have  been  like  afking  him 
to  be  of  counfel  with  me  againft  that  fociety  over  which  he  pre- 
fides.  I  truft  I  need,  not  affiire  him,  that  this  confideration  alone, 
of  the  refped;  and  delicacy  due  to  his  official  character  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  no  change  in  thofe  fentiments  of  efteem 
and  friendfhip  which  I  have  long  entertained,  and  ever  muft  en- 
tertain 
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tertain-for  him,  has  prevented  me  from  fubmitting  to  his  revifioii 
every  page  of  this  Memorial,  even  before  it  went  to  the  prefs.  To 
this  confidence  on  my  part  he  would  have  been  well  entitled  by  his 
friendlhip  to  me,  as  well  as  by  his  long  and  meritorious  fervices  in 
the  Infirmary,  firfl  as  a  Surgeon,  and  afterwards  as  a  Manager. 
But  as  Prcfident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  he  will  not  fee 
one  word  of  it  till  after  it  fhall  have  been  diflributed  among  the 
Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

As  to  Dr  Duncan's  propofal  in  1792,  I  have  not  to  this  hour 
been  able  to  learn  any  more  about  it  but  his  own  printed  paper, 
v/hich  contains  only  his  propofal,  but  no  explanation  of  the  nature 
and  greatnefs  of  the  evil  which  he  wifhed  to  remove.  I  fufpe6l 
that  Dr  Duncan,  with  that  peculiar  good  nature  and  candour  for 
which  he  is  fo  honourably  diflinguifhed,  had  taken  it  for  granted, 
that  as  the  evil  was  well  known  to  all  who  were  moft  concerned  in 
it,  efpecially  to  the  Surgeons  and  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary, 
any  full  expofition  of  it  was  unnecefTary,  and  that  all  of  them 
would  cheerfully  concur  in  any  meafure  that  tended  to  leffen  fuch 
a  notorious  evil.  In  both  refpefls  it  appears  that  he  was  miftaken  ; 
and  I  have  done  my  beft  endeavours  to  profit  by  his  error,  and  to 
fupply  the  defe6ls  of  his  fhort  paper.  I  muft  take  the  liberty  to 
fay,  that  I  do  not  think  his  propofal  was  by  any  means  an  ade- 
quate remedy  for  the  great  evil  which  he  wifhed  to  remove  ;  but 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  thofe  opinions,  I  am  fure  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  one  argument  againfl  his  propofal  but  that  one, 
too  kidicrous  and  contemptible  to  defer ve  a  ferious  difcuflion,  that 
the  Surgeons  would  make  a  terrible  noife  about  it. 

As  to  the  numberlefs  fadls  and  circumftances  which  muft  have 
occurred  in  the  courfe  of  more  than  fixty  years  experience  of 
the  promifcuous  attendance  of  all  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  in 
rotation,  I  can  only  fay  that  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  one  which 
1  can  conlider  as  ia  favour  of  that  fyflem  5  and  that  I  have  heard 
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of  many  that  I  fKould  confider  as  flrong  addrtlonal  arguments 
againft  it.  But  fuch  particular  facfls  are  not  wanted  for  my  pre- 
fent  purpofe  :  and  in  one  refpe(5t  they  would  be  almoft  in<i'6Tififtent 
with  it.  I  wifh  the  queftion  to  be  difculTed,  as  I  am  fure  tilti- 
mately  it  muft  be  decided,  on  the  fair  general  principles  which  I 
have  ftated  ;  principles  immoveably  fixed  in  human  nature,  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  medical  profeflion :  thofe  principles  on  which 
it  ought  to  be  decided  if  the  fame  general  queftion  were  agitated 
in  any  other  great  city,'  or  if  it  fhould  be  agitated  in  this  city  an 
hundred  years  hence,  and  on  which  at  this  time  it  would  be  de- 
cided if  not  one  of  the  prefent  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh  had  ever  been  born.  When  it  is  difculTed  on 
fuch  principles,  it  appears  to  me  impofllble  that  any  the  fmalleli 
wrong  can  be  done  to  that  College,  or  to  any  individual  member 
of  It. 

It  is  pofTible,  however,  that  fome  particular  fa(5ls  or  circumftan- 
ces,  unknown  to  me,  or  heard  of  only  as  vague  reports,  to  which 
I  coiild  pay  no  regard,  may  be  well  known  to  the  Surgeons,  and 
may  by  them  be  thought  of  fuch  importance  in:  behalf  of  the  pre- 
fent fyftem,  that  I  ought  to  have  ftated  them  and  given  them  their 
full  weight  in  this  Paper.  I  am  fenfible  that  any  wilful  fuppref- 
lion  of  fuch  fa(5ls  or  circumftances  on  my  part,  would  be  juft  as 
bad  as  the  fabrication  of  falfehoods  to  ferve  my  purpofe. 

Therefore,  to  preclude  at  once  all  fuch  furmifes,  I  hereby  pub- 
licly make  them  this  offer,  which  they  muft  all  acknowledge  to 
be  fair. 

If  any  Ja^s  or  circimjlances  known  to  them  have  been  omitted  in 
this  Memorial,  which  they  think  ftiould  have  been  Jlated  in  it. 
involving  the  honour  and  intereft,  either  of  their  College  in  general 
or  of  any  individual  member  of  it,  and  which  on  mature  delibe- 
ration they  wifh  to  have  as  publicly  known  as  this  Ppper  will  be, 
let  them  give  me  authentic  information  of  thofe  things ;  and  I  en- 
gage, 
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gage,  without  dehfi  to  print  them,  in  their  own  words,  in  an  ad- 
ditional Memorial,  which  fhall  be  diftributed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  this ;  and  either  to  admit  them  to  be  valid,  or  to  give  my 
reafons  for  difregarding  them.  , 

They  will  not,  I  prefume,  underftand  by  this  offer,  that  I  un- 
dertake or  wifli  to  argue  their  cafe  for  them.  I  have  the  humility 
to  believe  that  they  would  rather  truft  it  to  a  confultation  of  the 
five  and  twenty  youngeft  Lawyers  at  the  Bar,  or  to  all  of  them  in 
rotation  ;  rather  to  Jonathan  Dawplueker  himfelf ;  perhaps  rather 
to  the  Devil,  than  to  me.  But  I  wifh  them  fully  to  know  that  there 
is  no  wilful  fuppreffion,  on  my  part,  of  any  fadl  or  circumftance 
favourable  to  them,  and  unfavourable  to  my  caufe  ;  and  that  I 
{hould  confider  any  fuch  difingenuous  condu(5l,  as  both  difgrace- 
ful  to  myfelf,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  honeft  and  benevplenf  pur- 
pofe  of  this  Memorial. 

JAMES  GREGORY. 

ST  AMDHEW's  S.QUA^RE,  : 

i6ib  July  1800,  • 
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